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SUMMER RAMBLINGS IN WASHINGTON TERRITORY, 


HE tourist to whom the fashionable haunts of | Pacific Ocean which is now known as the ‘‘ North 
the Atlantic States and the charming scenery | west.” Here is an area larger than the whole-of 
of Europe are familiar, and who presumes from this Europe combined, Russia excepted, which remains, 





fact that he has enjoyed all the scenic beatties of 
Nature worth beholding, will readily learn how fal- 
laciously he has reasoned should his footsteps ever 
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comparatively speaking, a ‘erra incognita to 
those who travel in quest of pleasure or health ; 
an area which, in serenity of climate, richness 
of color, variety of pastoral scenery, luxuriance 
of shrubbery, extent of forests, nobleness of 
rivers, and grandeur of snow-shrouded moun- 
tains, will compare with any in the world. Add 
to these a flora new and strange and growing in: 
tropical profusion, and a fauna which will al- 
most compare with that of Central Africa in 
abundance, and we have all the attractions that 
can. lure the invalid, artist, or scientist, away 
from his chamber, studio, or laboratory. Here 
may be found scenes which have no prototypes 
in any portion of the globe, and all on that 
scale of magnificence so peculiar to the Pacific 
coast. Nature seems to have showered her boun- 


; | teous blessings with lavish hand throughout the 
guide him to that magnificent domain adjoining the | 


entire domain, for she yields no less her rich and 
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varied scenic treasures than she does her nodding 
fields of golden grain and extensive parks oppressed 
by their weight of graminaceous verdure. It would 
be no exaggeration to state that the Northwest pre- 
sents the combined landscapes of Switzerland and 
Italy, the Highlands of Scotland and the English 
lake-region—the whole forming a panorama capable 
of expressing every type and emotion of scenic 
beauty. Of the entire area, none excels Washington 
Territory in variety and grandeur; for its undulat- 
ing surface displays the rolling prairie and the ele- 
vated plateau, the picturesque dingle and the dense 
forest, the murmuring brooklet and the mighty river, 
the ribbon-like fall and the seething cascade, the 
sloping, motion-giving hill and the towering moun- 
tain-range whose crest is inwreathed in garlands 
of perpetual snow. 

I entered that grand Territory at Kalama, a 
hamlet situated on the Columbia River about one 
hundred miles from its mouth. This place, which 
was laid out as a town-site in 1870 by the directors 
of the Northern Pacific Railroad, was at one time 
supposed to be the foundation for the great metropo- 
lis which prophets, with land to sell, had predicted 
would spring up somewhere on the northwest coast 
of the Pacific as a rival to San Francisco; and the 
consequence was, that everybody who had a dollar to 
spare began to invest it in Kalama lots, expecting 
that it was to be the city of the prophets, and an El 
Dorado for investors. Everybody who was anybody 
was wild about the place, and speculators thronged 
there from all portions of the continent in hopes of 
being able to purchase at least a foot or two of the 
precious soil, The result was, that houses sprung up 
like magic, and parcels of land that could now be 
bought for a very poor song brought from five hun- 
dred to two thousand dollars. One year after the 
establishment of the place it had a population ex- 
ceeding one thousand, and assumed the dignity of a 
municipal government, but to-day I doubt if it con- 
tains one-tenth that number of permanent residents. 
As soon as Jay Cooke failed it received a coup-de- 
grace from which it cannot recover ; so its probable 
fate is to stand as a monument of false prophecy 
and the mutability of financial hopes. The archi- 
tectural appearance of the city was never prepossess- 
ing, it being composed almost entirely of rude wood- 
en structures, the majority of which were devoted to 
the sale of that ‘‘ strong tea” without which no pio- 
neer town is supposed to thrive. It is a Western 
proverb that wherever you see numerous saloons you 
will find money plentiful, and, by applying this to 
Kalama, we must infer that it once in its career 
boasted of wealth ; but its deserted aspect at present, 
and the rueful countenances of those who cling to it 
in adversity, would prove that it had long since van- 
ished. 

Being the southern terminus of the Puget Sound 
Railroad, the tourist is booked here for a trip to the 
north. I left the place by the noon train, and was 
soon dashing through the dense forests of evergreens 
so characteristic of Western Washington. The train, 
which consisted of only one car and a locomotive, 





was occupied by a Chinaman, an Indian half-breed, 
an ugly Flathead squaw, and a German immigrant 
family, whose greenish-yellow hair and skim-milk 
eyes contrasted most forcibly with the coarse, dark 
hair and tawny faces of their companions. The 
company, which was strongly suggestive of the cos- 
mopolitan character of the population of the North- 
west, recalled the assertion about the lion and the 
lamb, for here were the very opposites of each other 
in every way quietly seated in the same compartment 
without manifesting any ill-feeling toward one an- 
other—though, to be literally correct, I might say 
that the squaw eyed the Chinaman in such a manner 
as to lead one to infer that she would not object to 
adorning her person with his long and well-braided 
queue. 

The run through the forest was exceedingly in- 
teresting to me, as it displayed luxuriant Nature in 
her primeval condition, and proved the effect of hu- 
midity on plant-life. The towering firs with their 
tapering forms, that often loomed upward to a height 
of four hundred feet, presented a funereal aspect in 
their garb of gloomy green ; but a dingle of white- 
blossomed cornel, umbrageous, bright-green maple or 
graceful ash appeared occasionally, and did much to 
relieve the monotonous hue of the conifere. A 
pretty glimpse of a rapid stream, over which glided 
Indian canoes filled with dusky Masaniellos, pre- 
sented itself occasionally, and gave a variety to the 
landscape as pleasing as it was picturesque. 

One fact in relation to the botany of the country 
attracted my attention, and that was that the flowers 
seen were of the most gaudy hues, generally a brill- 
iant red or a glaring yellow, and that the firs and 
pines, in opposition to the general rule, grew close 
to the streams as if they had no fear of water. One 
of the most peculiar shrubs encountered was the 
“ devil’s walking-stick” (Zpinanox horridum), a most 
disagreeable opponent to wanderers unacquainted 
with its characteristics. It has an altitude of from 
three to five feet, broad, smooth leaves, reddish 
flowers, and is covered with long, stout thorns capa- 
ble of giving a disagreeable wound should one col- 
lide with them. I also noted that each plant guard- 
ed its own ground with a combativeness worthy of 
the buffalo-grass of the Wyoming plains, and resent- 
ed the unwelcome intrusion of disagreeable visitors. 

After traveling forty miles, we emerged on an 
open, sandy prairie, covered with a short, thin grass, 
which affords a meagre pabulum to sheep and mus- 
tangs for three or four months in the year. This 
was the first settlement I had seen since leaving 
Kalama, and pleasant it seemed to be near the abode 
of man, This is called Mound Prairie, from a large 
mound some fifty or sixty feet high, and containing 
several acres of land, which rises at its western termi- 
nus. Itis also densely covered with smaller mounds, 
varying from a few inches to two feet in height, and 
having a circumference of from ten to one hundred 
feet. Their origin has been the cause of much 
speculation among scientists, but nearly all differ in 
their deductions. The late Professor Agassiz stated 
that they were the nests of a species of fish, now ex- 
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tinct, which inhabited the region when it was cov- 
ered with water ; while others attribute them to the 
uprooting of trees. A little more careful study and 
examination would have caused the theorists to have 
changed their opinion, for they were evidently formed 
by whirlpools in, probably, the Miocene epoch, when 
the Puget Sound basin formed a portion of that great 
inland sea which extended from British Columbia to 
California. That they were not formed by fish is 
evident from the fact that they are confined to a 
small area, and that they differ in form, extent, and 


altitude ; and that they are not the result of the 
uprooting of trees would be deduced from the 
manner in which the forest grows ; while in con- 
tradistinction to these theories the evidence of 
their being the result of eddies is quite apparent 
in their distribution, the material of which they 
are composed—rounded pebbles of shales, schists, 
and sedimentary fragments—and their paucity of 
vegetation, for nothing thrives upon them but that 
curse of the country, the fern called Pteris aguilina, 
and that symbol of meagre nutrition, the Pycnan- 
themum lanceolatum. It therefore follows that, if 
they could support the economical fir in the past, 
they could at present; but that they do not carries 
its own lesson, and proves that they could not have 
been produced by the mere uprooting of trees. 

I left the railroad at this point, and took the stage 
to Olympia, some fifteen miles distant. The route 
thither led over fern-clad prairies, incapable of sup- 
porting even sheep, and through forests of plutonian 
darkness ; and, after a ride of three hours, the coach 
dashed down a steep declivity, in which nestled the 
picturesque and thriving village of Tumwater. 

This pretty spot has a local fame as the possessor 








of a charming little fall known by the euphonious 
Indian name of Zumchuck, or sounding water. It 
comes bounding down a rocky ledge green with 
mosses and brilliant with wild-flowers, and tumbles 
into a basin filled with soughing miniature waves of 
foam. It is not allowed to rest in picturesque idle- 
ness, however, for the enterprising villagers have 
erected factories along its course, and its liquid sound 
is mingled with the sharp buzz of lumber-saws, and 
the ponderous splashing of mill-wheels engaged in 
preparing house-comforts for materialistic man. 


A mile beyond this lies the city of Olympia, and 
through its broad thoroughfare the stage rattled at a 
pace that brought the loungers and idling merchants 
to the shop- doors, to gaze upon a scene of daily 
occurrence, or perhaps to see who were the new- 
comers. This place has a population of two thou- 
sand ; and, being the capital of the Territory, is the 
most important town in Western Washington, It is 
situated on Budd’s Inlet, the most southerly arm of 
Puget Sound, and is almost surrounded with water, 
while forests guard it on every side. It occupies, 
undoubtedly, one of the most charming spots that 
could be selected for a city, for, so far as landscape 
is concerned, nothing is absent that could please the 
eye. Directly in front lies the placid water of Puget 
Sound, its bosom covered with handsome steamers, 
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wheezing tugs, and a large number of swift, white- 
sailed boats, above which looms occasionally the 
stately form of a full-rigged lumber-ship, bound in or 
out ; on both sides of the Sound dense forests, that 
extend to the horizon in every direction, greet the 
vision ; while far to the north towers the Olympic 
Range, whose snowy crest competes with the heavy 
masses of fleecy cumulus clouds for supremacy. 
This grand scene, illumined by the mellow light of 
the evening sun, produces a picture which cannot be 
excelled in color, breadth, or motion. It presents, 
at a coup-d'eil, contrasts of light and shade, tranquil- 
lity and energy, action and repose; yet all blend har- 
moniously together. At night the pictorial effect is 
somewhat enhanced, for at high tide the water forms 
several canals through portions of the suburbs, and 
this reflects, with the most minute accuracy, the 
scintillating lights of the city ; even persons passing 
along its shores are seen in the mirrored sea as if 
they were walking on the star-dotted sky. On 
moonlit nights the heavy forests, changed .into 
spiral wreaths of foliage, and the snowy range, near- 
ly two hundred miles to the north, are reflected 
with photographic minuteness, so that a person need 
scarcely move from his piazza to behold one of the 
grandest scenes imaginable. 

This city, so rich in scenic treasures, possesses a 
most agreeable climate also, for during the hottest 
days of July and August—and they are nothing to 
the torrid climate of the Atlantic States—cooling 
breezes from the snow-clad mountains and the frigid 
waters of the Sound fan it to a most delicious tem- 
perature, that leaves the traveler nothing to wish 
for in that direetion. The nights are always cool 
enough to enable one to sleep soundly beneath a 
fair quantjty of bed-clothing ; and the twilight lasts 
so long that even those with poor sight can read a 
book as late as nine or ten o’clock without any other 
light than that furnished by Nature. If I wished to 
revel in a season of dolce far niente, 1 know of no 
other place on the continent that I would prefer to 
this charming spot, for none seems to possess a tithe 
of its manifold attractions. Here may be enjoyed 
all the pleasures of the rod and gun in a most unu- 
sual degree, for one need scarcely move three miles 
from town to try his powers on bear or deer, while 
grouse and other game-birds are so numerous in July 
and August that they can be killed with revolvers, or 
even sticks and stones. The Sound affords a great 
variety of fishing, and every stream abounds with 
trout, and furnishes ample scope for the fly-fisher to 
test his skill. 

Civilization and barbarism can also be contrasted 
at a glance, as Indian villages are scattered about in 
various places along the beach, and large numbers 
of their occupants may be encountered along-shore 
digging for clams, or selling them and other pisca- 
torial commodities to the white inhabitants. It is 
certainly amusing to watch the red lords sit quietly 
in their canoes, while their spouses ply a sharp stick 
in search of the bivalves, and, when they have gath- 
ered a boat-load, lazily paddle ashore to receive it. 

It seems to me, judging from the actions of the 





Flatheads, that it requires more laziness to kill an 
Indian than any creature living. The noble red- 
man condescends sometimes to sell the products of 
his squaw’s industry, but, that done, he hies to some 
spot where the so-called “missionary whiskey” is 
sold, and invests his money in this fiery liquid, which, 
according to local tradition, is said to be ‘‘ able to 
kill at three hundred yards on sight.” The result 
of the investment, is that the demoniacal yelling of 
drunken savages often disturbs the silence of the 
night, and keeps many a pale-face engaged in hurling 
imprecations at them when they should be soundly 
sleeping. 

The presence of the siwashes in this locality has 
affected the conversation of the whites to such an 
extent that the uninitiated stranger would be at a 
loss to understand many of their terms. It is not 
unusual, for instance, to hear a young lady, who pat- 
ters her French glibly, say that Aiyou persons at- 
tended the last sociable; that Mr. Smith is a great 
tyee, or chief, in society ; that the Browns are e/ip 
tillicums, or of the first families ; that a certain spot 
is a good picnicking i//ahee ; or that the last con- 
cert was a closh musical wa-wa—a good concert. 
The word chuck was the most frequent term I heard 
for water among the pioneers, and tyee for some lo- 
cal celebrity. All the old citizens speak the Indian 
tongue, known as the Chinook, as fluently as the na- 
tives themselves. This language, which is formed 
of Indian, English, and French words, was origi- 
nated by the Hudson Bay Fur Company in order 
that the coast tribes might have one language, which 
traders could understand, The result of their lin- 
guistic efforts is, that any person now who speaks the 
Chinook can travel among the Northwestern tribes 
with facility, as all, except the very old people, will 
readily understand him, The missionaries have also 
found it very useful in giving instruction in Christian 
doctrines, and nearly all their sermons are now de- 
livered in that vernacular. 

The most popular hymns have been translated 
into metrical Chinook, so we firid every red-man 
indulging in psalms when he is seized with a fit 
of devotion. They render them somewhat incon- 
gruous, if not ridiculous, however, quite frequently, 
by uniting with them an erotic or bacchanalian ditty, 
composed by some poetical white scapegrace whose 
ideas of propriety might be considered open to criti- 
cism. I heard a young warrior, for instance, who was 
quite proud of the numerous hymns which he had com- 
mitted to memory, commence one by stating how lit- 
tle he cared for only one bottle of whiskey, then sud- 
denly plunge into a petition to the Omnipotence to 
give him his daily bread and a seat in Zion after death. 
I could not help laughing at the sudden transition, 
and this act of mine so incensed him that he broke 
off suddenly, and no amount of persuasion could again 
induce him to try his vocal power. The red-men who 
frequent Olympia do not indulge much in such devo- 
tional exercises, however, they being too much ab- 
sorbed in hunting for fire-water to have any time to 
spare for pious purposes. I bade adieu to this classi- 
cal city with feelings of regret, as I found its inhabi- 
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tants kind, genial, and hospitable, 
and devotedly attached to their charm- 
ing abodes. 

Going aboard the handsome steam- 
er that plies between Olympia and 
British Columbia, a run of twenty- 
four miles placed me at Steilacoom, a 
hamlet having a population of about 
three hundred. The scenery around 
this is very charming, owing to the 
long stretches of flower-clad prairies 
which extend from it in every direc- 
tion ; the numerous groves that deck 
them, as if they were planted by a 
skillful landscape-gardener ; and the 
magnificent view which the Cascade 
Range, with its heavy masses of snow, 
presents at all times. Pretty tarns are 
also quite numerous, and one, Ameri- 
can Lake, is famous for the clear- 
ness of its water, and the fact that it 
rises and falls as if it were governed 
by the action of the tides in the Sound. 
These lakes are always the scene of 
an animated bird-life, as large flocks 
of wild-geese, ducks, and other a/a- 
tores, may be found riding their pel- 
lucid waters at all seasons. Steila- 
coom itself, though unknown to gen- 
eral fame, has some historical impor- 
tance. It was from it that General 
Harney dispatched Lieutenant Pick- 
ett, since famous as a Confederate 
commander, to seize San Juan Island, 
which the British Columbians claimed 
for themselves. 

Many stirring anecdotes of those 
days are related by the enthusiastic 
pioneers, and with honest pride they 
dwell upon the integrity, spirit, and 
bravery of that fine type of the Ameri- 
ean soldier, the veteran general, and 
the gallant nonchalance of his young 
officer, who, when told by the pom- 
pous British commander that if he did 
not quit the island the English fleet 
would land its soldiers and capture 
his miserable excuse of a fortification, 
replied that the threats could in all 
probability be enforced, but that many 
a red-coat would deck its bastion ere 
they were fulfilled. His careless bear- 
ing, easy indifference, and genial hos- 
pitality, prevented, undoubtedly, the 
angry Britons from overcoming 2 pru- 
dent inactivity, and this led to our 
late quiet possession of the place 
through the gracious assent of his Ger- 
manic majesty. When the island was 
occupied conjointly by British and 
American troops, and magistrates were 
appointed by both nations to mete out 
justice to all, the judicial dignity of 
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the Britons was so shocked by the action of their 
American contemporaries on the bench that they 
were compelled to retire from the association through 
fear of ridicule. The English magistrate appointed 
to the island circuit being impressed with his own 
importance appeared in court in faultless attire, 
and wearing the most fashionable gloves. His Yan- 
kee confrére, who was appointed apparently for 
the special purpose of contrast, appeared in an old 
suit of rusty gray, a collarless flannel shirt, and 
his large and horny hands never knew any covering 
other than a coating of clay. British dignity could 
scarcely stand such company, and it was only a 
severe sense of duty that made the English justice 
bear with the association, The last straw, however, 
was heaped on one day, when the American ju- 
dicial came into court with unkempt hair and beard 
and the inevitable old suit, but arrayed, ye gods! 
in a brand-new pair of glaring-yellow kid-gloves, 
through which the hands seemed to have sprawled. 
When he took his seat on the bench, to the disgust 
of the other, and held up his hands, with fingers 
outstretched, the audience in the court roared with 
laughter to such an extent that no business could be 
transacted. This attempt at imitation or mockery 
was so evident that even the Britons could not sup- 
press their laughter ; and the result was, that the Eng- 
lish magistrate retreated from the bench in a fit of 
disgusted anger, and vowed he would never again 
sit with such a boor. He kept his word ; so the 
American residents were tried thereafter before their 
rude though just and fun-loving justice of the peace. 
This was what théy aimed at ; so American diplo- 
macy had gained another victory. 

Tales of this sort, and many others of a kindred 
class, are related with great gusto and native flavor by 
the Steilacoomers, as they consider that their town had 
no small share in the action that led to the capture of 
San Juan. Taking the train four miles back of this 
hamlet, I next halted at Tacoma, the northern ter- 
minus of the railroad. The route led through the 
same omnipresent forests that characterize the entire 
area west of the Cascade Range—an area embracing 
some thirty thousand square miles. The embryo city 
of Tacoma occupies a charming location on Puget 
Sound, from which fine views of Mounts Rainier 
St. Helen’s, Olympus, and other famous snow-peaks, 
are visible. Avenues, parks, and public squares 
are laid out among burnt stumps, felled trees, and 
piles of dirt; but, as the city does not boast any 
population worth mentioning, it will be at least a 

~year or two before these high-sounding boulevards 
‘are ready for occupation. Half a mile below it is 
old Tacoma, a rudely-built hamlet possessing three 
hundred inhabitants, and boasting a daily newspa- 
per. Being devoted to lumbering, the residents look 
with envy upon their new rival farther up, as they 
fear that it will capture their trade and leave them 
financial wrecks at some indefinite future time. 
This village, which is old in name but young in ex- 
istence, gives one an excellent idea of the amount of 
patience and energy required to build a town in the 
\wilderness,:and its most unromantic aspect when 











streets are indicated solely by charred stumps, and 
the houses have no more regularity of arrangement 
than if they were dropped in a shower of rain. 
All lumbering-marts have a certain air of pictu- 
resqueness and activity unusual to places of their 
size, and Tacoma is no exception to the rule, for, 
though its avenues may exist only on paper, yet its 
miles of logs scattered along the beach, its piles of 
sawed lumber, and the number of ships in the har- 
bor, prove that it will at some future day have the 
importance for which its people sigh. 

The trees used for the manufacture of lumber 
are confined to two principal species, the Picea 
Douglasii or red, and the P. grandis or yellow, fir. 
These forest giants stand preéminent in utility and 
profusion, and are excelled in dimension only by the 
Seqguoias of California. The first-mentioned species 
often attains a height of four hundred and a diam- 
eter of fifteen feet, and one has been known to 
yield eighty thousand feet of lumber! The second 
is not considered to be as useful for general purposes 
as the first ; but for special objects it is without a 
rival, It is the tree usually selected for the enor- 
mous ship-spars which the Territory exports to all 
portions of the world; and so much are its qualities 
appreciated that the principal European govern- 
ments have agents there to purchase the quantity 
they may desire. The wood is fine-grained and 
elastic, and capable of standing a very heavy press- 
ure before yielding. There are some thirty lum- 
ber-mills along the Sound, which cut about four 
million feet per year; but that is only a fraction of 
what they can do, for they can supply the whole 
world with timber if necessary. This region must, 
therefore, become in the future the great ship-build- 
ing and the lumber mart of the world, its resources 
in woods being apparently unlimited. 

From Tacoma all travel to the northward, except 
by Indian trails, is by water, roads not having been 
opened up yet between the various points. This 
causes steamboats to flourish, and their heavy smoke 
may be seen curling upward in all directions through- 
out the Sound. Every variety, whether engaged in 
the passenger-traffic or not, seems anxious to secure 
a fare, and this propensity on the part of the cap- 
tains was the means of enabling me to get away from 
Tacoma a day in advance of the departure of the 
regular steamer. I was fortunate enough to secure 
a passage for Seattle, some thirty miles to the north, 
on a craft so small that a waggish friend on shore 
advised me in case I chewed tobacco not to move it 
in my mouth for fear of upsetting her ; but notwith- 
standing her diminutive proportions she possessed 
speed, and soon landed me at my destination. 

The scenery down the Sound was made more 
than usually interesting by the frequent sight of 
fishing-hamlets and the presence of large fleets of 
Indian canoes bound for the fishing-grounds. The 
adulations bestowed upon this splendid inland sea 
have been glowing indeed, yet to me its great charm 
lies more in its own magnitude and the calm grand- 
eur of its surroundings than in brilliant effects. 
During the day, if the weather be fine, the colors 
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SCENERY OF PUGET SOUND. 


visible are confined to three, namely, the glistening 


white of the snow-peaks, the deep, sombre green of 


the forests, and the blue of the sky and water. To 
find brilliant effects one must wait until the roseate 
hues of the evening sun illumine the scene, and 
then colors which the eye cannot even recognize, so 
soft and delicate are they, greet the vision in such 
numbers as to be compared only to the kaleidoscope. 
Strong contrasts of color, magnitude of area, and 
cold sublimity may, therefore, be said to form the 
characteristics of the Puget Sound scenery. 

At Seattle the tourist will find a most interesting 
body of water in Lake Washington, it being the 
largest tarn in the Territory. It has a length of 
twenty-five miles, and a width of from three to five ; 
and as a representative of lakes buried in wooded 
regions is one of the best on the continent. It is 
surrounded by heavy forests, which extend in un- 
broken lines up the many-ridged hills which always 
surround such bodies of water in the Northwest ; 
while high above all looms Mount Rainier, a snow- 
peak estimated to be over fourteen thousand feet in 
height. It was supposed at one time that the Fed- 
eral Government would use this lake as a fresh-wa- 
ter naval station for the building of vessels. The 
selection would be an excellent one, as it could be 
connected with the Sound by a channel that would 
not cost over one million dollars, owing to its having 
an altitude of eighteen feet above the sea-level, and 
being distant only one mile, by way of Lake Union, 
from Duwamish Bay. Its banks yield coal, iron, 
and lumber, and the water is deep enough to float 
the heaviest ships; and from these facts it is pre- 





sumed that when the Territory becomes more popu- 
lous the great navy-yard of the country will be 
established there. 

The city of Seattle, which is now supposed to be 
the future metropolis of the Territory, has a popula- 
tion of about three thousand, and, being the centre 
of a large area of country, does a very heavy business 
compared with its size. It boasts the honor of being 
the seat of the Territorial University, a large wood- 
en structure, having pretensions to the Ionic school 
of architecture, which sits perched on a piece of ele- 
vated ground that commands a fine view of the bay 
in front and portions of Puget Sound proper. As a 
seat of learning it is, of course, far below what its 
high-sounding name indicates ; academy would, per- 
haps, be more appropriate, but that name would 
never do for the ambitious Westerners, who like sono- 
rous terms, even though they are but the shadows of 
the substance. It is open to both sexes ; but its ad- 
vantages are not, evidently, much appreciated, judg- 
ing by the number of pupils on the rolls, the aver- 
age yearly attendance not exceeding one hundred 
and sixty. The corps of professors—amounting, I 
believe, to something like two, or perhaps one—is 
supported by a tuition-fee, as the land-grant which 
the institution owns is not yet sufficiently valuable 
to yield funds enough to pay expenses. The com- 
mon schools are very well attended ; for, according 
to law, every child between the age of eight and six- 
teen must attend school at least three months in the 
year. There are about one hundred and eighty 
schools in the Territory, attended by nearly six thou- 
sand children, and this, out of a total population of 
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perhaps thirty-six thousand, is certainly a good 
showing, and speaks well for the people. Seattle 
is justly proud of its prosperity, delightful situation, 
and the fertile country about it; but its greatest 
boast is its institutions of learning. ‘ The city was 
formerly called New York, but in a fit of generos- 
ity the inhabitants changed the name to that which 
it now bears in honor of Seatl-h, chief of the Du- 
wamish tribe of Indians, who proved himself the 
steadfast friend of-the whites during the dark days 
of 1855-56, when they could not move out of the 
town without risking their lives. It was he who 
sent word to his pale-faced brethren that they would 
be attacked by a large body of warriors on a certain 
day ; and this timely information prevented not only 
a massacre, but was the means of driving the war- 
like savages out of that section of country; for, 
when they attacked the settlement, they were re- 
ceived so warmly by the little garrison, and shelled 
so vigorously by the sloop-of-war Decatur, that they 
never again attempted the capture of any village 
along the Sound. The old chief, who possessed a 
face unusually kind and expressive for one of his race, 
lived to a ripe old age, revered by all who knew him. 

From Seattle I made an excursion to the Cascade 
Range, several miles distant. My journey proved 
only that some of the richest alluvial land on the 
continent was to be found deeply buried in the 
woods ; that mountain-valleys, as pretty as any 
scene the mind could portray, were hidden amid 
rocky pinnacles ; and that streams, unsurpassed in 
vigor and pleasant accessories, burst from their 
snowy couches only to steal as gentle brooks through 
meadows far below their origin. The country was 
so new that I felt as if I were alone with Nature ; 
and, in thinking of my situation, I felt as if it would 
be pleasant to fall back into primitiveness, provided 
the vision presented was always as agreeable. It is 
wonderful how soon one forgets civilization amid 
such scenes, and how very easy it is to relapse into 
that errant life peculiar to the red-man, which is so 
free, yet so uncertain. If that alone constitutes bar- 
barism, then I can say that barbarism, for a time at 
least, is very agreeable. 

One of the pleasantest excursions about Seattle 
is a visit to Snoqualmie Falls, called by some genius 
of a poetical temperament the ‘“‘ Niagara of the 
Northwest.” These have a height of two hundred 
and seventy feet, and a width of from twenty to 
eighty, according to the condition of the river from 
which they receive their name. Being hemmed in 
by dense woods, enveloped at the base by huge crags 
of augitic basalt, dark as the shadows of night, and 
fed by a rapid stream, they possess in a large degree 
all the elements of the best scenes produced by fall- 
ing water. They are more than picturesque ; they 
are grand, and have an air of solitude and isolation 
which one feels the moment he enters their pres- 
ence. They are carefully avoided by the Indians, 
they believing that the roar of the water is the wail- 
ing of the dead who are lamenting their sins, and 
that any intrusion on their ground would be resented 
with death, 





One of the traditions about the falls is that a 
large party of mountain-warriors, who were at war 
with a coast-tribe, attempted to surprise a band of 
the latter one dark night while they were encamped 
near the base of the cascade. Being unacquainted 
with the river, their canoes were hurled onward by 
the turbulent current, and, despite their frantic ef- 
forts to get into placid waters or reach the shore, 
they were carried over the falls and dashed to pieces 
on the rocks below. Their death-shout was the first 
intimation the sleeping encampment received of the 
proximity of its foes ; but, after the first fear was over, 
the suddenly-aroused braves lighted fires, and went 
searching for their enemies, scalping all they found, 
and mutilating the remains in such a manner that 
any tribe who might discover them would be certain 
to know that it was the bravery of the Snoqualmie 
warriors that had sent so many foes to the spirit- 
land. Having completed their work, the proud band 
set out for their own village, and entered it with 
shouts and songs of joy, the envy of every man 
and the pride of every woman who had not been 
present at the successful catastrophe. The young 
chief who had controlled the party was admired so 
much for his good-fortune that he was appointed to 
the supreme command of the village, and from that 
day forth success attended the standard of the tribe. 
The fame of its warriors had become so great that 
they were deemed invincible, and few foes dared to 
measure spears with them. The descendants of 
these invincibles must have deteriorated sadly of 
late ; for to-day they are as poor and plebeian a 
throng as ever wore moccasins, and the last in the 
world to be taken for the descendants of high- 
spirited sires. As Indians are without any excep- 
tion the best human representatives of “ Much Ado 
about Nothing,” I fear their tales of great deeds are 
founded more in fiction than fact, and that they ex- 
alt petty actions unworthy the consideration of chil- 
dren into symbols of heroism. Whatever the race 
may be, it is certainly very interesting to have such 
legends attached to places, as they identify them more 
closely with the life of man. 

On the prairies back of Seattle may be found a 
little animal of curious traits and ungainly form, 
about which scarcely anything is known, and which 
is never mentioned in any works of natural history 
that I have read. It is called the sewedl/el or showitl 
by the natives, but it is known to science as the 
Aplodontia leporina, Sir John Richardson having 
thus denominated it on account of its peculiar den- 
tal formation. It is a rodent, yet has toothless 
molars ; and the post-orbital process is entirely ab- 
sent. It has many of the habits of the spermophiles, 
or ground-squirrels, yet resembles the beaver also in 
several traits, but principally in the manner in which 
it cuts the roots and shrubs on which it lives. Being 
very cautious, and, as a rule, deeply buried in the 
earth, the eyes are exceedingly small, as if they were 
not required for a broad range of vision. The ears, 
which are not unlike those of a human being in 
contour, lie close to the head. The claws, which 
are strong and sharp, are powerful mining-imple- 
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ments ; so, when pursued, the animal digs a burrow 
to secure safety for itself—or attempts one, at least— 
if its own is not convenient. Being the only species | 
and genus of its family yet found, it possesses much | 
interest for naturalists, as it is a rare occurrence for | 
Nature to be so stinted in her production of variety | 
in animals. Its purpose in the economy of creation, 
unless it is to keep up the harmonious chain, and 
connect the squirrel and beaver families by gentle 


their own race. For this reason they pretend to en- 
tertain some reverence for it, but they take excel- 
lent care to feast on its flesh whenever they get an 
opportunity, they considering it a delicious donne 
bouche, and unsurpassed in gastronomic qualities. 
Having visited all places of interest around 
Seattle, I took passage on a steamer whose course 
led among the islands of the Washington Archipela- 
go and the hamlets along Possession Sound. The 


SNOQUALMIE FALLS. 


gradation, is a matter of conjecture which has not | 
yet been solved. Being only about thirteen inches | 
long, and from five to seven high, it is preyed upon | 
by prairie-wolves, foxes, and badgers, the latter be- 
ing its most determined foe. A brace of badgers 
will destroy a showtl-colony in a few minutes, as 
they follow the defenseless occupants into their bur- 
rows, and kill them with the same spirit and ease 
that a terrier would a house-rat. The Indians have 
a tradition that this little creature was the first ani- 
mal endowed with life, and the source whence sprung 


| which I had passed farther south. 


route to the north revealed the same apparently lim- 
itless sea of foliage and towering snow-peaks, whose 
solitude seemed unbroken by the presence of man, 
After a run 
of a few miles, however, the heavy, curling smoke 
which loitered above the tree-tops in several places 
proved that we were approaching the celebrated 
lumbering-towns for which Puget Sound is famous. 
These are occupied only by those engaged in the 
mills, outsiders being tabooed for fear they might 
undertake some mercantile transactions which would 
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injure the business of the companies owning the fac- 
tories and town-sites, 

The most important of those that we passed was 
Port Gamble, which boasts the largest lumbering- 








Like all places possessing an alluvial soil, esculents, 
tuberous roots, and grasses thrive admirably, and 
are unsurpassed in size and quality. I loitered there 
several days, thence proceeded by way of Possession 





SAW-MILL, PORT GAMBLE, 


mill in the world, its capacity being estimated at one 
hundred thousand feet per day. This is situated on 
Hood’s Canal, a branch of the Sound, specially re- 
markable for its pretty harbors and charming scenery. 
Its bluffs are so bold that a ship could be ranged 
alongside and fastened to a tree on shore without in- 
curring any danger of getting aground. This 
assertion might also be made about the whole of 
Puget Sound with few exceptions, and it is this fact 
that makes it the finest and safest harbor in the 
world. 

Having passed these places, the next object to at- 
tract attention was Skaget Head, a bold promontory 
which forms the southern limit of Whidby Island. 
This island is remarkable for the peculiarity of its | 
cervidz, nearly every deer upon it being handsomely 
mottled, while some are a pure white. This effect is 
undoubtedly due to climate, as the animals belong 
to the white-tailed species (Cervis eucurns) indige- 
nous to the region bordering the Pacific Ocean. It 
also contains several vagrant plants, which, accord- 





ing to botanical lore, should remain farther south ; 
the principal species being the Lathyrus maritima, 
Potentilla anserina, Plantago maritima, Glarix ma- 
ritima, the Ruppia and Zostera. 

It is also famous for its lakes and the fertility of | 
its soil, it being no unusual thing to produce twenty | 
tons of cabbages or carrots from an acre of land. 


Sound to the Snohomish River. A canoe-trip up 
this stream proved the difficulty of forcing a passage 
through rapid currents and heavy jams of trees with 
the power of only two Indians, so I relinquished my 
tour the second day, and turned my face toward the 
Indian Reservation of Tulalip, where half a dozen 
coast tribes live together in peace. 

Here I was received kindly by the acting super- 
intendent, Father Chirouse, a missionary who has 
spent his life in trying to civilize and Christianize 
the Indians of the Northwest. He has been more 
than successful ; and not an Indian is there on the 
reservation who does not bless him for his zeal in 
their behalf. He has two schools under his charge, 
one being devoted to the girls, the other to the boys. 
The Sisters have charge of the first, and a priest of 
the Oblate Order and two Christian Brothers of the 
other. The boys devote the forenoon to study in 
the schoolroom, and the afternoon to instruction in 
farming and gardening. They are now such adepts 
at the latter business that they raise all the fruits and 
vegetables needed for their own food. The girls are 


| taught plain cooking, how to make their own dresses 
| and repair the clothing of the boys, and are well 
| grounded in rudimentary education. They are, be- 


sides, taught true politeness, and few young ladies 


| who attend the most fashionable academies could in- 


struct them in etiquette. When I entered the school- 
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room all the pupils arose without a signal, and bowed 
as politely as if they had graduated from Mrs. Grun- 
dy’s fashionable establishment, and remained stand- 
ing until ordered to be seated by their teacher. Sev- 
eral of them read aloud, and answered questions in 
mathematics and geography with a readiness most 
surprising. They also sang patriotic songs in Eng- 
lish, and hymns in French and Latin, with a pre- 
cision one would not expect from the children of 
untutored savages. I was so pleased with their profi- 
ciency, and the cleanliness and tidiness of their per- 
sons, that I felt free to say they were the most com- 
fortably-dressed, well-bred Indian children I had 
ever seen. I found on investigation that the pure- 
blooded girls were equally as intelligent as the half- 
breeds, of which there were many—the majority, in 
fact—and excelled them in many respects. If all 
teachers took the same pains with their charges that 
these humble, holy women do, we should hear very 
little about Indian wars. 

During my stay on the reservation I witnessed 
one of the most interesting burial ceremonies it was 
ever my fortune to behold. The child of a young 
man, a graduate of the school, having died, Father 
Chirouse was asked to read the service for the dead 
over it. With his permission I accompanied him to 
the hamlet where the child lay, some two miles dis- 
tant. On debarking from our canoe the entire vil- 
lage turned out, and escorted the priest to a cabin 
where the corpse rested in its humble casket of pine- 
boards, covered with white cloth. Arrived there, 
the holy man donned a few simple vestments ; the 
father of the deceased lighted two candles, and gave 
one each to two men who stood at the head and foot 
of the coffin ; the priest read the prayers for the dead, 
and, sprinkling the bier with holy-water, ordered the 
auditors to move close to him. He then explained 
the purport of the ceremony in their native tongue, 
and gave them to understand that, inasmuch as the 
child was free from sin, it had gone to its heavenly 
home. This finished, the coffin was taken up by 
four men; a procession of the villagers formed be- 
hind them, and, with the opening of the solemn 
chant of the Litany for the Dead, marched to the 
grave. A boy at the head of the column rung a 
weird-sounding bell every few seconds ; the priest 
sung in Gregorian voice the ‘* Laudate Domine” in 
Latin, and the processionists answered in their own 
guttural language. When the casket was lowered 
into its humble receptacle amid the dripping shrub- 
bery, a final prayer was read, the grave was sprinkled 
. With holy-water, and the ceremony was finished. The 
mourners on their return homeward sung in a most 
plaintive manner the “Pater Noster” and ‘‘ Ave 
Maria,” an old chief, in deep, sonorous tones, chant- 
ing the first part, and the responses being made by 





the remainder. After reaching the cabin several of 
the men delivered orations, calling upon their au- 
ditors to do good, and that they would all rejoin the 
loved one departed in the land of eternal bliss. 
Many an affirmative ‘‘ Ugh!” was grunted out by 
the listeners to express their approbation of the rude 
oratory ; but the squaws, who sat perched on their 
heels around the room, had not a word to say. This 
ceremony impressed me as most poetical, for the pre- 
vious Indian burial I had seen was among the Dig- 
gers of California, and they not only burned the body 
of the deceased, but kept up a most fearful howling 
around the pyre all night long. The contrast between 
both was so great that I could not help comparing 
them, and deducing that Christianity had benefited 
the savages in one way at least. 

Bidding good-by to my hospitable hosts on the 
reservation, I took passage on a steamer for Port 
Townsend, formerly notorious as the home of the 
“ beach-combers,” made famous—or rather infamous 
—by Ross Browne and other writers of the early days 
of the Pacific coast. They have long since departed 
to another land by the same means which they used 
to gain a livelihood, so the place has now become a 
quiet, pleasant abode for decent people. Its great- 
est human attraction at present is the Duke of York, 
chief of the Chimicum Indians, who enjoys the 
proud honor of being married to two spouses named 
Jenny Lind and Queen Victoria, while his sons re- 
joice in the names of Napoleon, Andrew Jackson, 
and Thomas H. Benton. He isa very important per- 
sonage in his own estimation, while the county au- 
thorities consider him a nuisance, owing to his bibu- 
lous propensity. The country around Port Town- 
send is famous for the esculents it produces and its 
immense parks of rhododendrons, which in size of 
stalk and brilliancy of colors are unsurpassed. The 
city—every hamlet in the West is ‘a city—has a pop- 
ulation of eight hundred, contains the custom-house 
for the Sound district, and a good mariffe hospital. 
Some fine views are visible from its bluffs, the most 
notable being the volcanic snow - peak of Mount 
Baker, which frequently emits heavy volumes of 
smoke. Leaving this place again by steamer, I went 
on a tour among the islands of the Washington 
Archipelago, and wandered about them for two 
weeks, making my excursions both on foot and by 
canoe. Many of these are still unoccupied, although 
they are exceedingly fertile, well adapted for grazing 
purposes, and stocked to repletion with game, both 
fur and feather, while every stream and tarn abounds 
with delicious trout. Were it not for their distance 
from a market, they would be one of the pleasantest 
abodes farmers could wish ; but to tourists they af- 
ford one of the finest roaming-grounds on the con- 
tinent at all times. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
AUGUSTUS IN THE LEGAL. 


HAD one short experience of the way in which 

other people work for money. It lasted three 
months, and happened when Mr. Tyrrell, out of pure 
kindness, proposed that I should enter his office. He 
said many handsome things about me in making this 
offer, especially in reference to his daughter, and 
pledged himself to give me my articles if I took to 
the work. 

I accepted, on the condition that I kept my after- 
noons free for Celia, and began the study of the law. 

Well, suffice it to say that after three months the 
captain became my embassador to convey my resig- 
nation. And the only good thing I got out-of my 
legal experience was the friendship of the Bramblers. 

Augustus Brambler, the head of the family, was 
one of Mr. Tyrrell’s clerks. Not the head-clerk, 
who was a man of consideration, and had an office 
to himself, but one of half a dozen who sat in the 
room built for them at the side of the house, and 
drove the quill, for very slender wage, from nine in 
the morning to eight at night. Augustus was no 
longer young when I first met him, being then past 
forty years of age. And, although the other clerks 
were little more than boys, Augustus sat among them 
with cheerful countenance and contented heart. He 
was short of stature, and his face was innocent of 
whisker and as smooth as any woman’s ; his features 
were sketchy, his eyes were large and bright, but his 
expression, in office-hours, was maintained at a high 
pressure of unrelenting zeal. Nature intended him 
to be stout, but, with that curious disregard for her 
colleague which Fate often shows, his income pre- 
vented the carrying out of Nature’s intention. So 
that he remained thin, and, perhaps, in consequence, 
preserved his physical activity, which was that of a 
schoolboy. I was placed under his charge, and re- 
ceived papers to copy, while the chief clerk gave me 
books to read. I did copy the papers, to my infinite 
disgust, and I tried to read the books, but here I 
failed. 

Augustus Brambler, I soon discovered, did the 
least responsible work in the office, enjoying a cer- 
tain consideration by reason of the enormous enthu- 
siasm which he brought into the service. He mag- 
nified his humble office ; saw in it something great 
and splendid ; beheld in himself the spring of the 
whole machine ; and identified himself with the suc- 
cess of the house. You would think, to listen to him, 
that he had achieved the highest ambition of his life 
in becoming a clerk to Mr. Tyrrell, that his weekly 





stipend of thirty shillings was a large and magnifi- 
cent income, and that the firm was maintained by 
his own personal exertions. 

Certainly, these were not wanting. He was in 
the office first in the morning, and left it the last in 
the evening. He kept the other clerks to their 
work, not only by example but by precept, admon- 
ishing them by scraps of proverbial philosophy, such 
as—in the case of one who longed to finish and be 
gone— 

“ Hurry and haste are worsen than waste ;” 
or of one who was prone to scamp the work in order 


to talk— 
“* Sure and slow is the way to go;” 


while in the case—too common among lawyers’ clerks 
—of one who came too late to office, he had a verse 
as apt as if it had been a Shakespearean quotation, 
though I have never seen it in Shakespeare. 

** What,” he would say, “do we learn from the 


poet ?>— 


* Get up betimes, and at the dawn of day 
For health and strength to serve your master pray. 
Sharp at clock-striking, at the point of eight, 
Present yourself before the office-gate.” 


“Tt should have been nine,” he would add, “but 
for the sake of the rhyme.” 

His eagerness to work was partly counterbalanced 
by his inability to do anything. He knew nothing 
whatever, after years of law-work, of the most ordi- 
nary legal procedure; he could not even be trusted 
to copy a document correctly. And yet he was never 
idle, never wasting his employér’s time. Mostly he 
seemed to be ruling lines laboriously in red ink, and 
I often wondered what became of the many reams 
beautified by Augustus with such painful assiduity. 
At other times he would take down old office-books, 
ledgers, and to forth, and, after dusting them tender- 
ly, would turn over the leavés, brows bent, pencil in 
hand, as if he was engaged in a research of the most 
vital importance. At all events, he did not allow the 
juniors to waste their time, and, as I afterward found 
out, was only continued in the service of Mr. Tyrrell 
because he earned his weekly stipend by keeping the 
youngsters at their work, carrying with him wherever 
he went an atmosphere of zeal. 

He had not been always in the present profession. 

“TI have been,” he would say, grandly, “in the 
Clerical, in the Scholastic, and in the Legal, Noble 
professions, all three! I began in the Clerical—was 
a clerk at Grant & Gumption’s, where we had—ah! 
—a royal business, and turned over our cool thou- 
sands. Thought nothing of thousands in that whole- 
sale house. Mr. Gumption, the junior partner—he 
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was an affable and kind-spoken man—once took me 
aside, after I had been there two years or so, and 
spoke to me confidentially. ‘Brambler,’ he said, ‘the 
fact is, this work is not good enough for you. That's 
where it is; you’re too good for the work we give 
you. I should say you ought to change it for some- 
thing superior—say in the commercial-academy line, 
where your abilities would have full scope — full 
scope.’ I thought that advice was very kindly meant, 
and I took it, though it really was a blow to give up 
sharing in those enormous profits. However, he 
seemed to know best what was to my advantage, 
and so I retired from Grant & Gumption’s with the 
best of recommendations, and joined Mr. Hezekiah 
Ryler, B. A., in his select academy for young gentle- 
men. Perhaps the salary was not so good as might 
have been desired, but the work—there was the 
great advantage —the work was splendid. 
There you are, you know, that’s what it is, in 
that line—there you are. Dozens of possible 
Shakespeares learning their Latin grammar un- 
der your direction ; posterity safe to read about 
you. ‘ This great man,’ the biographer will say, 
‘was educated at the select academy of Mr. 
Hezekiah Ryler, B. A., one of whose assistants 
was the zealous Augustus Brambler.’ That 
thought was enough to reconcile me to much 
that was disagreeable, for there are things about 
the work of an ush—I mean the assistant of a 
commercial academy —which some men might 
not like. I was with Mr. Ryler, B. A., for a 
year, I think, when he suggested—his manner 
was kindness itself—that perhaps I should find 
a more congenial sphere for my talents. I, 
gave up the Scholastic and tried some other 
line. He was so good as to suggest the Legal, 
and so I tried it. That was twenty years ago. 
Since then I’ve been going backward and for- 
ward between the Scholastic, the Legal, and the 
Clerical. It’s a very remarkable thing, if you 
come to think of it, to be born with a genius fit 
for all three professions !” 

He “:mly believed himself endowed by 
Nature with exceptional qualities, which fitted 
him equally for the positions of commercial 
clerk, legal clerk, or schoolmaster, and regarded the 
numerous dismissals which rewarded his labors as 
so many compliments to his energy and worth. In 
the sense I have already explained he was inval- 
uable ; his honesty and enthusiasm were contagious, 
and he never, I am sure, understood that, owing to 
some strange fogging of his enthusiastic brain, he 
could do nothing at all in the way in which it ought 
to have been done. When he was in the employ- 
ment of a merchant his figures always came out 
wrong; when. he was a teacher the boys never 
learned anything; and, when he was a lawyer's 
clerk, he could only be trusted to rule lines in red 
ink, copy letters in the press, serve a writ, and make 
a show, with a pile of paper, of doing important 
work, Yet, because the man was well known in 
the town for his breezy enthusiasm, for his integrity, 
and for the honesty which characterized all he did, 








Augustus Brambler had never been long without a 
place. He was now, however, a fixture at Mr, Tyr- 
rell’s. 

One evening, after I had been a month or so in 
the office, he invited me, in the finest manner, to 
take supper at his house. Had he bidden me to a 
lordly banquet the invitation could not have been 
conveyed more grandly. I accepted, and walked 
home with him, presently finding myself in a back- 
parlor lighted by a single candle, multiplied by two 
on our arrival, The cloth was laid for supper, and 
half a dozen children, from ten or twelve downward, 
crowded round the bread-winner, and noisily wel- 
comed him home. They were all absurdly like their 
father: their eyes were as twinkling ; their faces as 
full of eager enthusiasm. And there was exactly the 
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‘Would turn over the leaves, brows bent,’ etc.—Page 396. 


same regularity of diminution in their size that may 
be remarked in a set of Pandean pipes. 

The mother, on the other hand, was thin and 
anxious-looking. It was easy to see that this poor, 
wan-cheeked, and careworn creature shared none of 
her husband’s golden joy in the present. 

We sat down at once to the meal, Augustus 
Brambler saying grace in an impressive manner. It 
was a rich and even an unctuous grace—such a grace 
as might be pronounced before a City dinner, thank- 
ing the Lord for the many and various good things 
he had provided for his creatures. And then, the 
hearts of all attuned to the solemnity of the occa- 
sion, he seized the knife, and looked round him with 
the air of one who is about to commence an impor- 
tant work. “ Bread, my children. Bread-and-cheese. 
Your mother will carve the cheese.—Mr. Pulaski—I 
should say, perhaps, Count Pulaski? No.—My dear, 
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Mr. Pulaski takes supper with us incognito, like a 
foreign prince. It is not often that we receive a 
nobleman at our simple table. Pray assist Mr. Pu- 
laski from the green corner, which is more tasty.— 
Crust, Mr. Pulaski?—Forty-seven, your elbows are 
on the table.—Forty-six, calm your impatience.— 
That boy, Mr. Pulaski, will carry through life the 
effects of the fatal year in which he was born.” 

While he talked he went on distributing crust 
and crumb with the same vigor with which he was 
wont to rule the red-ink lines. 

I ventured to ask if the children had no Christian 
names. 

“It is only their father’s way,” said the mother. 
“‘ They Aave names like any other Christians, but I 
don’t think they know them themselves,” 

Augustus—the children being now all helped— 
sat back in his chair, and waved his hand with im- 
portance. 

“ My.own theory,” he explained ; ‘‘ formed even 
before I married, while I was in the Clerical. Ma- 
tured while in the Scholastic, where I had access to 
works of philosophy, including the first book of Eu- 
clid ; and to works of biography, including Cornelius 
Nepos. Published, if I may use the expression, 
while in the Legal. It is this, Mr. Pulaski. Child- 
hood catches measles and whooping - cough, and 
shakes them off; but a child never shakes off the in- 
fluences—Forty-eight, if you do not obey your sis- 
ter you shall go to bed—of the year in which it was 
born. My eldest,” he said, pointing to the tallest of 
his family, a girl, “‘ was born in’44. She is there- 
fore predisposed to poetry.” 

I did not ask why, but the girl, a pretty child of 
twelve, blushed, and looked pleased. 

‘Her brother, Forty-five,” Augustus continued, 
“is restless and discontented. That is easily ex- 
plained if you think of the events of that year.—A 
tendency, my boy, which you will have to combat 
during life. Like asthma.” 

“When we come to Forty-six,” he went on, 
‘*what can we expect? The famine year. The ap- 
petite of that boy would strain the finances of a 
Rothschild.” 

Forty-six, who was a healthy, rosy-cheeked boy, 
with no outward marks of the great famine upon his 
fat little figure, was working his way diligently 
through a great crust of bread-and-cheese. He looked 
up, laughed, and went on eating. 

“* Forty-seven”—pointing to a little girl—* the 
year of calm. The calm before the storm. The 
next boy is Forty-eight. Ah, the year of rebellion ! 
He is a boy who questions authority. If that boy 
does not take care to struggle with his tendency, I 
should not be surprised, when he grows up, to find 
him throwing doubt upon the Thirty-nine Articles—” 

“O Augustus!” cried his wife. 

“I should not, indeed, my dear. Forty-nine is 
gone to bed. So is Fifty. So is Fifty-two,” 

I was afraid to ask after Fifty-one for fear there 
had been a loss, but I suppose the question showed 
in my face, because the family faces instantly clouded 
over, 





“We never had a Fifty-one,” said Augustus, sor- 
rowfully. 

His wife sighed, and the little girls put their 
handkerchiefs to their eyes. Forty-six took advan- 
tage of the general emotion to help himself to an- 
other piece of bread. 

“No Fifty-one,” Augustus sighed. “ It was our 
unlucky fate. What a boy that Fifty-one would 
have been! All the wealth and genius of the world 
came to the front that year. I even wish, some- 
times, that he had been twins.” 

We were all deeply touched, nor did it occur to 
me till afterward that we were lamenting over a mere 
solution in the chain of annual continuity. 

“But talking is dry work,” resumed Augustus, 
taking up a brown jug, one of those jolly old jugs with 
a hunt upon them in relief that are now only to be 
seen in the National Club, and bestowing an Anac- 
reontic smile upon his family. ‘“ What have we 
here, boys and girls, eh? What have we?”—as if 
there were an infinite choice of drinks in that house. 
He poured out a glass, holding it up to the light, 
turning it about, and critically catching the color at 
the proper angle. “Clear as a bell—sparkling as 
champagne. Let us taste it. Toast-and-water, my 
children—aha! Toast-and-water—and—the—very 
—best—I ever tasted.” 

We had glasses round, and all smacked our lips 
over the nasty concoction, and he went on in his en- 
thusiastic strain. 

“It is a splendid business, the Legal. We are 
making—not to betray the confidence of the house, 
only we are here all friends—we are actually making 
more than two hundred pounds a month ; think of 
that, children, Two—Hundred—Pounds a month. 
Fifty pounds a week—eight pounds, six shillings, 
and eightpence, every working-day. Nearly fifteen 
shillings an hour—threepence a minute!” 

All the children gave a great gasp. At the mo- 
ment they firmly believed their father to be person- 
ally in receipt of this fine income. Poor little 
shabby boys and girls, with their darned and patched 
clothes, their bread-and-cheese banquets, and their 
toast-and-water! It was, indeed, a splendid income 
that their father enjoyed. 

Supper ended, the children went off to bed. 
Then we put out the candles, not to waste light, 
and sat round the open window for half an hour, for 
it was a warm night, talking. 

At least Augustus Brambler talked. And I be- 
gan to see in what an atmosphere of imaginary ease 
the man lived and moved. His social position was, 
in his own eyes, an enviable one; his abilities were 
recognized ; his future was one of steady advance ; 
his children were well fed, well dressed, and well 
educated ; his poor wife as happy as himself. 

From time to time I heard a footstep overhead. 

“Tt is Herr Raumer. We allow him to occupy 
our first floor,” Augustus explained, grandly. He 
was not by any means anxious to hide the fact that 
he had a lodger who paid the whole of the rent, but 
it was his way of putting it. 

I knew Herr Raumer by sight, because he came 
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a good deal to Mr. Tyrrell’s office. He was a Ger- 
man—a very big man, tall and stout, with a white 
mustache—a great mass of perfectly white hair, of 
the creamy whiteness which does not convey the 
impression of age or decay—and had a tread like a 
cat for lightness. He walked as upright as a soldier, 
wore blue spectacles out-of-doors, and had a curious 
voice, very deep, with a rasp in it. But as yet I had 
never spoken to him. 

“ He is our lodger,” said Mrs. Brambler. ‘‘ And 
he gives us a deal of trouble with his veal-cutlets.” 

‘‘ Eats them with prunes,” said Augustus. 

‘‘And complains of his tea, But he pays his 
bill every week, and what we should do without him 
I am sure I do not know. He is a very regular 
man. He has dinner at six, and smokes his pipe 
till half-past ten. Then he goes to bed.—Where is 
Ferdinand, my dear?” 

“At work in his room. But it is almost his 
time.” 

As he spoke the door opened, and Ferdinand 
Brambler came in. It was almost too dark to see 
him, but I knew his face, having seen it about the 
streets as long as I could remember. He was very 
much like his brother, being short, smooth-cheeked, 
and inclined to be stout, but he had not the same 
look of eager zeal. That was replaced by an ex- 
pression of the most profound wisdom. And he 
had a habit of throwing his head backward, and 
gazing into the sky, which I understood later on. 

I rose to go, because it was past ten. As Augus- 
tus led me out of the room I heard Mrs. Brambler 
ask anxiously : 

“What have you done to-day, Ferdinand ?” 

“A leg of mutton,” he replied, in a sepulchral 
voice, “And I think heeling and soling for one of 
the children’s boots, besides.” 


ee 


CHAPTER VIII. 


THE UNFORTUNATE YOUNG NOBLEMAN. 


I CONTINUED my acquaintance with Augustus 


Brambler after I left Mr. Tyrrell’s office. The at- 
mosphere of that place very soon, as I have ex- 
plained, became unbearable to me. The tips of my 
fingers began to feel as if they were made of parch- 
ment, which, as Cis confessed, would be bad for 
playing. In those days, too, clerks always stuck 
their pens behind their ears, a practice to which I 
could never reconcile myself. The association of 
that beautiful and delicate organization, the ear, the 
only avenue of the sixth sense, the appreciation of 
music, with quills and legal forms, was revolting. 
Then what harmonies can be got out of the scraping 
of pens upon paper? The wind in the trees one 
can understand ; and the waves by the shore ; and 
the purling of a brook ; but the scratching of steel, 
which you hardly perceive at first, but which makes 
itself heard with a strident noise that after a time 
becomes out of all proportion to the size of the in- 
Strument, who is to become reconciled to that? As 





an instrument of torture, I can conceive nothing 
worse than a room full of pens all at work together. 

Old Wassielewski, who after nearly effacing him- 
self during the school-days was beginning to take a 
new interest in my proceedings, approved of my 
giving up the law. That a Pulaski should be a 
clerk in a lawyer’s office was a blot upon the scutch- 
eon; that he should become an actual practising 
lawyer was an abandonment of everything. When 
my destiny came to me in the shape of music-lessons, 
he was good enough to signify approval, on the 
ground that it would do for the short time I should 
want to work for money. I paid small attention to 
his parenthetical way of looking at life—all the 
Poles lived in this kind of parenthesis, waiting for 
the downfall of Russia, carrying on their little occu- 
pations, which lasted them till death allowed their 
souls to return to Poland, under the belief that it 
was only for a time. The captain, however, de- 
served more respectful attention. He had small 
admiration for writing in any form ; was accustomed 
to confound the highest works of genius with the 
commonest quill-driving ; quoted an old acquaint- 
ance of the ward-room who once wrote a novel, and 
never held his head up afterward: ‘Sad business, 
Laddy. Half-pay at forty.” 

As for giving music-lessons, the captain was per- 
plexed. To play on any instrument whatever seemed 
to him a waste of a man—at the same time there 
was no doubt in his own mind that I was only half 
aman. And when he clearly understood that I did 
not propose to lead a procession of drunken sailors 
like poor old Wassielewski, or to play the fiddle at a 
soldiers’ free-and-easy, he gave in. 

“Have your own way, Laddy. Jingle the keys, 
and make other people jingle. There’s sense in a 
song like ‘ The Death of Nelson’ or ‘ Wapping Old 
Stairs’—and those you never care to play. But 
have your own way.” 

Gradually, the captain came to see some of the 
advantages of the profession. “ You give your les- 
son, take your money, and go. So much work and 
so much pay. No obligation on either side. And 
your time to yourself.” 

It was evident to me, as soon as I began to 
give lessons, that I was engaging myself for the 
rest of my life to become a music-master. I be- 
came a music-master because there was really noth- 
ing else for me at which I could earn my bread. 
Teaching of any other kind would have been intol- 
erable, if only for the fact of my unlucky figure. 
£sop, himself the most philosophical of hunchbacks, 
would have trembled at the thought of facing a class 
of boys—that age which La Fontaine says is with- 
out pity. But to sit for an hour beside a girl play- 
ing exercises, while the mild-eyed governess played 
propriety, was different. So I gave up everything 
except the piano and the organ, and started in prac- 
tice as a teacher of the piano-forte. As Nature had 
given me a reasonably good pipe, I engaged myself 
at the same time to teach singing. 

I was eighteen then, perhaps too young to take 
upon myself the responsibility of teaching. But pu- 
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after playing one of my own studies, it would please us to see Mrs. Tyrrell waking up out of her doze.'"—Page 4or. 


* Sometimes, 








professors (in the same way, after the Commune of | “young, unfortunate, and talented Polish nobleman, 
1871, the friends of the exiles got them pupils on | Count Ladislas Pulaski.” But as there is no possible 
the ground that they would teach French for a shil- | romance about a lad of five feet nothing, with long 


ling an hour) ; some came to me because I was young, | arms, crooked back, and round shoulders, parents 
and they wanted to boast that they were encouraging | who came from a distance, allured by the “ unfortu- 
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descent. Afterward I learned to behave with pa- 
tience when I was received, as always happened, 
with a certain deference; but I really think that 
English people did mot grovel before a title so ab- 
jectly twenty years ago as they do now—and I grew 
accustomed to overhear the familiar whisper— 

“A count, my dear, in his own country, and 
here, too, if he chooses to enjoy the title, of most 
distinguished Polish family.” 

“Enjoy the title.” What a wonderful expres- 
sion! Does a duke awake in the morning and begin 
to smack his lips when a valet says “ your grace?” 
Does he stand before his title as before a picture, 
catching it in different lights? Does he turn the 
name about as a jewel of many facets, pleasing his 
eyes with the lustre? I have tried to imagine all 
the sensual delights possible to be got out of an ac- 
knowledged countship, were one independent enough 
to bear it openly, and I have always failed. 

My lessons were given in the morning, so that I 
had the more time for Celia. Long before thisI had 
become a son of the house at the Tyrrells. I came 
and went unnoticed ; it was not thought necessary to 
improve the family tea or supper on my account ; no 
cakes and muffins were provided, and the decanters 
were not produced in my honor. That was very 
pleasant. Also it was an understood thing that I was 
Celia’s companion, guardian, duenna, watch-dog— 
anything. “ It is a great comfort,” said her mother, 
“to feel that she is with Ladislas. He is so steady.” 

In those days there were no choral societies, mad- 
Girls sang 


rigal unions, or part-singing, in our town. 
duets, but young men seldom took any trouble to 
cultivate their voices, and unless sometimes when, 
under pressure, they attempted ambitious things set 
for high tenor voices, like “‘ Good-bye, Sweetheart !” 
or “ Ever of Thee,” wreaking a wicked will upon 


time and tune, they never sang at all. Musical 
young men, as they were called, were looked upon 
with a little disfavor as likely to turn out badly. 
Therefore it was a novelty in our small circle when 
Celia and I sang duets. 

She learned to play, not brilliantly—perhaps from 
some defect in my teaching power—but softly and 
delicately, as if she loved what she played. She had 
the power of bringing out fresh sweetnesses, such as 
I had never felt in my own playing of the same 
piece. It is so always in the highest music. Play 
it a hundred times, exhaust, as you think, every 
chord of passion, yearning, faith, prayer, and hope, 
teach yourself to believe that it is a landscape which 
you have studied under a thousand effects of light 
and shade, until you know its every possible aspect. 
Another plays it. Lo! on every side you discern 
hitherto undiscovered glades of sweet greenery arched 
by great cathedral-aisles in which birds sing endless 
songs of praise ; and clear before you, erewhile so 
dark and doubtful, lies the path which leads to the 
higher world, a sunny lane planted by loving hands 
with flowers, bordered with honeysuckle and mead- 
ow-sweet, stretching broad and bright to the gates of 
emerald, 
that you can understand the music of others. 
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I encouraged Celia to play only from the best 
composers, because, while we have the best music to 
teach us, and the best poetry to speak our thoughts 
for us, it seems so great a sin to waste ourselves 
upon lower and ignoble things. 

In course of time I began to essay little things 
of my own—feeble flights, imitations, echoes of the 
masters. Celia played them, praised them, and then 
went back.to the masters. This showed me what a 
mere apprentice I was. For that matter I am not 
yet out of my articles, 

Sometimes, after playing one of my own studies, 
it would please us to see Mrs. Tyrrell waking up out 
of the doze in which she spent most of her after- 
noons, and nod her head placidly. 

‘*That is a very pretty piece of Mozart, Celia. 
I always liked that movement.” 

Or, ‘* That has always been my favorite in Men- 
delssohn.” 

Why is it that people should take shame to them- 
selves for not understanding music, and cover them- 
selves with ignominy by the pretense? No one is 
ashamed to say that he does not know Hebrew or 
mathematics. And yet, unless one goes through the 
regular mill, how can music be known any more 
than mathematics ? 

Mrs, Tyrrell reminded me of those fakirs, or yo- 
gis, who attain to heaven by perpetually gazing upon 
a particular toe. She spent her afternoons in a mo- 
tionless contemplation of the work which she held 
in her hands. From time to time her eyes closed, 
but only for a few moments, when the lazy eyelids 
lifted, and her limpid eyes, which were like those 
of fallow-deer for absence of care, rested again upon 
the work. A gentle, easy, emotionless woman, who 
could not understand her bright and eager daughter. 
A good woman, too, and a kind mother, always care- 
ful that her Celia had the best. 

We were at that age when the soul is charged 
with uncertain longings. Youth is the time when 
poetry has the greatest power over us. There are 
so many things we have to say; our thoughts fly 
here and there like a young bird in early summer, 
not aimlessly, but without control ; the brain has not 
been forced into a single groove, and hardened by 
long continuance in that groove; the ways of the 
world are all open. There is no relief in speech, 
because, for such thoughts, the tongue is powerless. 
Therefore one falls back upon poetry. It makes me 
sad now to think of the days when our minds, sat- 
urated with the winged words of Keats, Byron, or 
Wordsworth, were as full of clouded visions, sunlit, 
mist-colored, crossed with gleams of glory, as any 
picture by Turner. Where are they gone, the 
dreams of youth? ‘‘Ou est la neige d'antan?” 
For if, in the after-years, one such vision comes, 
evoked for a few moments by the breath of some 
mighty music, it is but a passing gleam. The fierce 
noontide light of mid-day soon disperses the clouds, 
and gathers up the mists. Perhaps, when evening 
falls upon us, they will come again, those glimpses 


The best thing about being a musician is ; of the better world. 


We wandered hand-in-hand, a pair of dreaming 
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children, or sat in Celia’s Arbor, gazing out upon the 
broad bosom of the harbor, From the moat below 
us, which was the practice-ground of young buglers, 
trumpeters, and drummers, there came, blown. about 
by the breeze, the reveille, the call to retreat, the 
charge, and the eager rub-dub of the drum which 
somehow acts so strongly upon the fighting nerves 
of the soldier, And every day in that busy port 
there ,was the firing of salutes, the solemn Dead 
March for a regimental funeral, with the quick rat- 
tle of muskets over his grave, the»band of a, regi- 
ment marching through the streets, and the booming 
of artillery practice—sounds to remind us of the 
world outside, to which we did not belong, but 
which fired our imagination, 

And many kinds of life. At the end’ of the 
grassy meadow before our feet was a gate leading 
into the upper end of the dock-yard. .Through the 
gate streamed the, Liberty men, like schoolboys at 
play. And after them, going along as slowly as they 
possibly could, would be sometimes driven a file of 
wretched convicts, spade in hand, to dig and in- 
trench in some of the government works. There 
was a horrible fascination in looking at the convicts. 
What crimes had they committed? Why were they 
unhappy above other men who had sinned ‘and not 
been found out? What miserable mothers and sis- 
ters mourned somewhere their degradation? How 
could they bear the gray uniform of disgrace, the 
horrible companionship of criminals, the wretched 
life on the hulks? Which were the men whose time 
was almost up, and how would they meet their re- 
lease, and the return to a world which forever after- 
ward would scorn them ? 

Sentiment, all this, perhaps; it is the unhappy 
thing about us all when we pass into the work-time, 
and youth’s brief holiday is over, that we have no 
more sentiment, which is often but another name 
for spmpathy. Men try to crystallize themselves 
into critics, and therefore put themselves as much as 
they can outside the emotions. That is what makes 
poets, novelists, and painters, hate and detest the 
métier of critic. 

Meantime, no news of Leonard. We knew that 
there could be none, and yet we hoped. Leonard, 
of course, would keep his word. He would not 
write for five years ; but yet, perhaps, in some indi- 
rect way, there might come news about him. 

“*T wonder in what way, Laddy? Of course he 
will be successful. Sometimes I think he is in Lon- 
don, writing poetry. Suppose he is already a great 
poet, everybody buying his wonderful verses?” 

This was an extreme view to take, but then we 
were quite ignorant of publishing, and thought, per- 
haps, that a poet sprang ready-made into existence 
and‘ popularity. However, on cooler thoughts, the 
idea of Leonard taking to poetry did not commend 
itself to me. ‘ 

“ He may have gone to the bar, Laddy, and be a 
great advocate.” 

It certainly did occur to me that advocates are 
seldom great at one or two and twenty. 

“Or perhaps he may have become a merchant 





prince. Nota small trader, you know, but a great 
man, with fleets of ships and armies of clerks.” 

We breathed faster and looked at each other 
with flushed cheeks, What success was too great 
for our hero? 

** Laddy,” Celia went on, sagely, ‘‘ we must not 
choose, because we might be disappointed. Then 
Leonard would see the disappointment in our faces, 
and that would hurt him. We must wait—and hope. 
Patience, Laddy.” 

“ Patience, Cis.” 

It was some proof of the strength of Leonard’s 
character that everybody believed in his success. 
This young hero had gone forth to conquer the 
world. There would be no difficulties for him. 
Celia and I naturally looked upon him, our elder 
playfellow, with the respect of those who had been 
children with him, and younger than himself. This 
kind of feeling never dies out. The opinions of 
childhood throw out roots which spread all through 
the after-years, and cling round the heart of eighty 
as much as round the heart of ten. And to this day 
I regard Leonard, just as I used to, as a being quite 
superior to myself, 

The captain openly spoke of him as one who had 
gone into the world to show what a man might do in 
it. Mr. Tyrrell, who was not naturally an enthu- 
siastic man, would congratulate the captain on the 
success of the boy. And Mrs. Tyrrell—how that 
good lady managed to be infected by the general 
enthusiasm I do not know—quoted Leonard as an 
example, when she felt inclined to moralize, of what 
religion and industry will effect for young people. 
What she thought they had done for Leonard I 
do not know. Perhaps she pictured him in a bish- 
op’s apron. As for Mrs. Jeram, who also fell into 
the popular delusion, she openly thanked Provi- 
dence for bringing such a boy into the world. She 
always knew, she said, by those infallible signs 
which only experienced persons can detect, that the 
baby—meaning Leonard—was going to be a great 
man, 

There were others, too. The Rev. Mr. Brough- 
ton, when he met the captain or myself, would in- 
vite us to go home with him and drink Leonard’s 
health in a glass of curious brown sherry, adding 
that he always knew that boy would get on. And 
Mrs. Pontifex once warned us solemnly against 
the pride that comes of worldly success. 

All this was very delightful, and helped to keep 
us in a glow of pride and pleasure which made the 
long five years pass away quickly. There was only 
one discordant voice. It came from Herr Raumer, 
who lodged with the Bramblers, whose acquaintance 
I had now made. 

“You think,” he said, in his German accent, 
“that this—what do you call him ?—this boy has 
become a great man. What do you know about it? 
Nothing. What can a boy do without money and 
without friends? Nothing. He is some poor clerk 
in a merchant's office; he is a shopman behind a 
counter ; he is an usher in a school ; he has gone 
to Australia, and is a wretched shepherd. What 
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else can a poor boy become? Great man! Bah! 
you are all fools together, Ladislas Pulaski. But go 
on, go on, if it will make you happy, go on till you 
find out the truth.” 


CHAPTER IX. 
HERR RAUMER. 


In the year 1854 began the Russian War. Tome, 
because in those days I read few papers and took 
small interest in politics, the first signs of the im- 
pending struggle came from the Polish Barrack. 
Here, from the autumn of 1853, there reigned an 
unwonted animation. Letters and foreign newspa- 
pers were received daily ; secret information was 
whispered about ; strangers came down from Lon- 
don ; the men gathered themselves into little knots 
and whispered. The most eager of them all was 
Wassielewski. He was transformed ; he bore him- 
self erect, with head thrown back ; those deep-set 
eyes of his lost their look of expectant melancholy, 
and were bright with hope ; he even seemed to have 
lost his limp. It was easy for me to understand that 
all this preliminary joy meant another rising in Po- 
land. The weakness of Russia was to be the oppor- 
tunity of my compatriots. In this quiet retreat they 
were plotting and conspiring. I came and went 


among them as I pleased, known to every one. They 


did not tell me their plans, but I observed that as 
they talked their eyes from time to time turned to 
me, and I discerned that they were discussing wheth- 
er I should be made a conspirator with the rest and 
‘a sharer in their visions. I understood—it was only 
part of the general humiliation of a hunchback—that 
they were undecided whether one so useless physi- 
cally could not be of use in the way of his name— 
whether, in fact, it was worth while to sacrifice my 
life, as well as their own, because I was Ladislas 
Pulaski. For the first time I felt a Pole, indeed, in 
the strange thought that perhaps, after all, I too 
might be called upon to strike my blow, such as it 
was, for Polish freedom. 

I had been kept strangely ignorant up to this 
time, and even later, of my own family history and 
of the circumstances under which I was brought to 
England. I knew that I was the son of a Polish no- 
ble, that my father perished in one of the obscure and 
hopeless village risings which took place some years 
after the great insurreetion of 1831, and were too 
local to be recorded in contemporary history ; also, 
that it was old Wassielewski who brought me, a mere 
infant, in his own arms safely to England. When I 
asked the captain for further information, he put off 
the question. When, as a boy, I asked Wassielew- 
ski, he patted my head kindly and bade me wait. I 
understood, therefore, very early, that there was more 
to be told in somebody’s good time. 

I believe that it was by the captain’s wish that I 
was kept from the knowledge of things which might 
have maddened my boyish brain, because I can hard- 





ly give Wassielewski credit for an act of forbearance 
which lasted twenty years. 

In the spring of 1854, when it became quite cer- 
tain that Russia would have to face the strongest 
combination of allies ever formed, the day of deliv- 
erance seemed to be dawning for Poland. It was a 
delusive hope, as we know, because Prussia and Aus- 
tria, participes criminis, could not look on in silence 
while the Russian part of the divided land freed it- 
self and set a bad example to their own Poles, I 
have sometimes dreamed an impossible thing—that 
Germany, which pretends to be the most advanced 
outpost of civilization, and Austria, which boasts of 
her easy rule, might some day join together and re- 
store their share in the unholy partition to liberty. 
What madness possessed them ever to dismember 
that ancient kingdom of independent Slavs, which 
could never threaten Germany, and stood as a bul- 
wark against the barbaric Muscovite? But it was a 
foolish dream. Nations never voluntarily make rep- 
aration. Unto the fourth, and even the fifth genera- 
tion, they pay for crimes in their children’s blood ; 
but they do not make atonement for the sin. 

While the hopes of the exiles were highest, Was- 
sielewski began to tell me tales of Polish daring and 
Russian cruelty. 

** You are a Pole,” he used to finish his narrative ; 
“remember always that you are a Pole. You owe 
yourself to your country. It may be your duty, as 
well as mine, to die in her cause. The day is com- 
ing when you will have to act.” 

But, as yet, nothing of my father. 

In those days, too, Herr Raumer first began to 
talk to me. I met him at Mr. Tyrrell’s office, and 
he invited me to visit him at his lodgings, which 
were, as I have explained, the first floor of Augustus 
Brambler’s house. 

Here he received me with great cordiality. In- . 
doors he removed the blue spectacles, which he ha- 
bitually wore in the streets, and showed a pair of 
keen, bright eyes, which certainly did not look as if 
they required any shelter from the light. His room 
was furnished with great simplicity, like the quarters 
of an officer on active service : a table, a sideboard, 
one or two chairs—his own being a wooden arm-chair 
—a slip of carpet before the fire, a piano-forte, con- 
stituted all that his simple wants required. On the 
wall hung one or two weapons, a pair of rapiers 
crossed, a rifle, and a brace of pistols. On the man- 
tel-shelf were two or three pipes and a cigar-case. 
In the open sideboard I observed a goodly row of 
bottles, which I rightly judged from their shape and 
color of the glass to contain German wine. Herr 
Raumer drank every day a bottle of this for dinner 
and another bottle before going to bed. He had one 
of those heads which are never the worse for wine, 
however much they swallow. 

I felt very small sitting opposite this big man 
with the keen eyes, which looked straight through 
me, his great head crowned with a mass of gray hair, 
his face, which looked like the face of one who com- 
manded men habitually, adorned with the heavy white 
mustache and the long white eyebrows, the strong 
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and resolute chin, the upright pose, the very strength 
in the man’s fingers as they rested on the table—all 
this impressed me. 

He saw that I was impressed, and, I think, it 
pleased him. 

He began at once to talk about Poland. He had 
long, he said, felt deeply for the sorrows and suf- 
ferings of my unfortunate country. Unhappily, as 
I knew, he was a German, and in Germany there 
were some sympathies which were not to be openly 
expressed. If a German gentleman, he said, de- 
sired liberty of the press, freedom of discussion, 
elevation of the masses, liberal institutions, the res- 
toration of Poland, or any kindred thing, it behooved 
him to be silent and possess his soul in patience, 
Here in England, and the doors closed, alone with a 
Polish gentleman, he could speak his mind. The 
fact was, the condition of things not only in Russia, 
but also in Austria and Prussia, was deplorable. He 
saw before him one who had suffered in the cause. 
—I thought afterward that my own exertions in the 
cause as a year-old baby hardly entitled me to speak 
as a martyr. He could tell me cases of Russian 
cruelty which would make my blood boil. 

‘* There is,” he said, ‘‘ thank Heaven, left to 
mankind the sacred duty of rebellion. The czar 
knows of this, and trembles on his throne. From 
generation to generation the duty is handed down. 
Even now ”—his voice sank to a whisper—“ even at 
this very moment, it is whispered that the Poles are 
meditating another insurrection. Russia’s weakness 
is Poland’s opportunity. While her energies are all 
bent upon the war the Poles will rise again, and pro- 
claim the republic of Warsaw. But, of course, your 
friends in the Polish Barrack tell you all that is going 
on,” 

“Indeed they do not,” I replied, with a jealous 
feeling that if they did I should hardly be justified in 
retailing their information to one who, however much 
he might sympathize with the cause, was certainly 
not a Pole. 

“TI imagine,” he said, ‘‘ but, of course, I know 
nothing, that an attempt will be made this very year. 
It seems a favorable moment. The Polish exiles 
will return to join in the movement. It is devoutly 
to be hoped that they might succeed. And so Was- 
sielewski tells you nothing? It seems hardly fair.” 

“‘Nothing.” It did not strike me till afterward 
that it was strange that Herr Raumer should know 
anything of Wassielewski. 

“Ah! he thinks the time has not yet come. And 
yet you are seventeen, you are strong, and can han- 
dleagun. It is not well of Wassielewski. Courage, 
my boy. I prophesy that many a Russian shall fall 
by your hand yet.” 

He always spoke on the assumption that another 
outbreak was to come, that I was to take part in it, 
and that the Poles were keeping the knowledge of 
my own past back from me. The prospect had its 
charm, even to me, the peaceful musician. I do be- 
lieve that, hunchback as I was, I should have played 
the part of a man had Fate willed that I was to re- 
visit my native country. 





He changed the subject, and presently began 
talking about music. Then he sat at the piano-forte 
and began to run his fingers up and down the keys. 
He could not play, but he possessed—many men do 
—an almost instinctive power of picking out melo- 
dies and filling them with simple chords, He asked 
me if I knew the German national airs, and then he 
began to sing them. We all know them now, these 
simple Lieder with the tears in every bar—but twen- 
ty years ago they were not so well known. He sung 
them sentimentally, and, if it had not been for that 
strange rasp in the voice, musically. The tears came 
into his eyes as he sang. 

“ The sorrows,” he said, “‘of other people are so 
very sad—at a distance. Seen close, they annoy.” 

But the weeks passed on, and nothing was done. 
As hope changed to doubt, the faces of the Poles 
grew despondent ; Wassielewski left off telling his 
stories of Polish valor; he lost his look of eager ex- 
pectation, and hung his head, as before, with dejected 
air and mournful, deep-set eyes. 

“Tt is all over,” said Herr Raumer, one evening. 
“Your life is safe, friend Ladislas. For so much 
you ought to be thankful. And the Russians need 
not fear your rifle for another year or two. No 
doubt,” he added, with a gentle sneer, “they are 
thankful, too.” 

“ Why is it all over?” 

“ Because Austria and Prussia will not permit re- 
volt. Have they not got Poles of their own ?” 

I began to declaim about the wickedness of gov- 
ernments and statesmen. 

Herr Raumer heard me politely. 

Then he filled another pipe, leaving the old one 
to cool, drank two glasses of hock, and replied 
slowly : 

“Quite true, Ladislas Pulaski. 


No doubt, at 
your age, I should have thought, and perhaps said, 
the same thing. The wickedness of diplomatists is 


a reproach to modern civilization. Yet, if you con- 
sider the matter, you will acknowledge that, without 
their wickedness, there would be really very little in 
life worth having. No indignation, no sermons, no 
speakers at meetings, no societies. What a loss to 
Great Britain !” 

“* We could do without societies,” I said. 

“A great deal more would go if political and 
other wickedness are to go. ‘There would be no ar- 
mies, no officers, no lawyers, no doctors, no clergy- 
men, The newspapers would have nothing to say, 
because the course of the world could be safely pre- 
dicted by any one. All your learned professions 
would be gone at a blow.” 

I laughed. 

“ Music and painting would remain.” 

“ But what would the painters do for subjects? 
You can’t create any interest in the picture of a fat 
and happy family. There would be no materials for 
pathos. No one would die under a hundred ; and, 
as he would be a good man, there would be no doubt 
about his after-fate. No one would be ill, All 
alike would be virtuous, contented, happy—and 


| dull.” 
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** Why dull?” 
““Why dull? Because there would be nothing 
left to fight, to fear, to guard against. Dull?” He 
took his pipe from his mouth and yawned. “ Dull? 
The human brain cannot conceive of a more appall- 
ing, of a more sleepy dullness than that of the world 
gone good.” 

“At least the rulers of the world are sup- 
posed to be always trying to bring that end 
about.” 

‘* Supposed, my young friend? Yes, by you, and 
enthusiastic young gentlemen like yourself. Dull? 
Why, if you think of it, you would not even have 
your virtues left, because there would be no need for 
them. Bravery, self-denial, patience, resignation, 
patriotism, thrift, these would all vanish, because 
there would be no longer any occasion for them. No, 
Ladislas Pulaski, the wickedness of diplomatists 
keeps the world alive. There are always plenty of 
fools to shout, fling up their caps, believe everything 
they are told, and go away to get killed. The world 
go good! Much as I deplore the wickedness of 
wicked man, I trust that general goodness may not 
happen in my time.” 

Herr Raumer was right. There was no Polish 
rising. But our little colony was broken up and 
thinned by the departure of many of the exiles. 
Some went out on secret service ; some fought in the 
Turkish lines ; a few volunteered in the English and 
French armies ; some joined the German Legion. 





But Wassielewski staid on, sadder, more hollow-eyed 
than ever. 


One day, about the beginning of the war, I was 
saluted in the street—it was on the Hard—by a tall 
and good-looking young sailor in his naval rig, the 
handiest ever invented. 

“* Hope you're well, sir?” 

It was Jem Hex. 

I shook hands with him. He told me that he 
was going aboard the Impérieuse for the Baltic Sea 
fleet, and that they hoped to have a lively time. 

The Baltic fleet! The, war was a real thing, 
then. And good-natured Jem was going to have the 
honor of fighting for his country. 

He seemed to take it very easily ; and he had all 
the old sea-dog’s confidence in thrashing the enemy. 

I asked him after Moses. 

‘* Moses,” he replied, in a hesitating way—“ Mo- 
ses—well—Mr. Pulaski—if I were you, sir—I don’t 
think I’d ask about Moses. He hasn’t turned out— 
not what you might call a credit.” 

One figure I missed, among others, from the row 
of wooden-legged veterans on the beach. 

It was that of Mrs. Jeram’s erring husband. The 
old man fell off his stool one night outside his wife’s 
house in a fit. She took him in and nursed him till 
he died. So they were reconciled. And then Mrs. 
Jeram came to be housekeeper to the captain. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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PAGE who seemed of low degree, 
And bore the name of Knut, was he ; 
The high-born Princess Hilga she. 


And that the youth had served her long, 
Being quick at errands, skilled in song, 
To jest with him she thought no wrong. 


And so it chanced one summer day, 
At chess, to while the time away, 
The page and princess sat at play. 


At length she said, ‘‘ To play for naught 
Is only sport to labor brought, 
So let a wager guerdon thought.” 


He answered, ‘‘ Lady, naught have I 
Whose worth might tempt a princess high 
Her uttermost of skill to try.” 


“* And yet this ruby ring,” she said, 
‘* T'll risk against the bonnet red 
With snow-white plume that crowns thy head. 


** And should I win, do not forget, 
Or should I lose, whichever yet, 
I'll take my due, or pay my debt.” 


And so they played, as sank the sun ; 
But when the game they played was done, 
The page’s cap the princess won. 





‘My diamond necklace,” then she cried, 
“ T'll match against thy greatest pride, 
The brand held pendent at thy side.” 


** Not so,” he said ; “‘ that tempered glaive, 
Borne oft by noble hands and brave, 
To me my dying father gave. 


‘* Fit only for a true man’s touch, 
I hold it dear and prize it much— 
No diamond necklace mates with such. 


‘‘ But, though my father’s ghost be wroth, 
I'll risk the weapon, nothing loth, 
Against thy love and virgin troth.” 


Reddened her cheeks at this in ire, 
This daughter of a royal sire, 
And flashed those eyes of hers like fire. 


‘Thy words, bold youth, shall work thee ill : 
Thou canst not win against my skill, 
But I can punish at my will. 


‘* Begin the game ; that hilt so fine 
Shall nevermore kiss hand of thine, 
Nor thou again be page of mine!” 


Answered the page: ‘‘ Do not forget, 
Or win or lose, whichever yet, 
I'll take my due, or pay my debt. 
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** And let this truth the end record : 
I risk to-day my father’s sword 
To be no more thy page, but lord.” 


Down sat the pair to play once more, 
Hope in his bosom brimming o’er, 
And hers with pride and anger sore. 


From square to square the bishops crept, 
The agile knights eccentric leapt, 
The castles onward stately swept. 


Pawns fell in combat one by one ; 
Knights, rooks, and bishops, could not shun 
Their fate before that game was done. 


Well fought the battle was, I ween, 
Until two castles and a queen 
Guarding the kings alone were seen. 


** Check!” cried the princess, all elate ; 
** Check !” cried the page, and sealed the fate 
Of her beleaguered king, with—* mate !” 


The princess smiled, and said : ‘‘ I lose, 





Nor can I well to pay refuse— 
From my possessions pick and choose. 


** Or diamonds bright, or chests of gold, 
Or strings of pearls of worth untold, 
These may be thine to have and hold : 


** Or costly robes to feed thy pride, 
Or coursers such as monarchs ride, 
Or castles tall, or manors wide— 


** Any or all of such be thine ; 
. But, save he spring from royal line, 
No husband ever can be mine.” 


** Nor jewels rich, nor lands in fee, 
Steeds, robes, nor castles, pleasure me ; 
Thy love and troth be mine,” said he. 


‘* Nor shalt thou lack of state and pride 
When seated crowned thy lord beside, 
As Knut the’King of Denmark's bride ! 


“« Ring marriage-bells from sun to sun, 
And tell the gossips, as they run, 
How Sweden's princess has been won.” 





DEAD MAGAZINES. 


HEN an incipiently successful man of letters 
feels the Persian conqueror’s need of a re- 
minder that he is still mortal, he cannot do better 
than to take up a judicious course of reading in old 
magazines. The bright fellows of a generation ago 
—many of them not dead yet, to anything but litera- 
ture—the men who wrote the telling things, and over 
whose ‘ promise” the critics rejoiced with more or 
less sincerity, sleep there by scores in dense oblivion. 
The men of exceptional careers, of course, may also 
be traced back to these beginnings; but the law of 
the survival of the fittest works relentlessly, and in 
the deserted fields of the old periodicals the notewor- 
thy tombs outnumber the famous birthplaces a hun- 
dred times. 

It is for this very reason, chiefly, that a history 
of American magazine-literature, if it were written 
as it ought to be, would be a rarely interesting book. 
Why does not some one write it—some one of the 
older school of men of letters, whose memory covers 
the literary life of three or four decades? There are 
those to whom the work might well be one of love, 
and who would do it in the spirit just suggested— 
not making it a mere tracing of the rise of the famil- 
iar reputations, but telling us something also of the 
men whose names were “writ in water” —in the 
most shifting, quickly-running stream that flows. 
We of the younger generation know enough of the 
men that have succeeded ; but certainly more than 
one of us would like to know something more of 
those who promised and failed, or who made their 
successes of such light material that the current of 
a few years has swept them out of sight. In the last 
two generations of these transient writers, there have 
been personal and literary histories as singular, some- 
times as sad, as any that are told. Now and then 





you will hear from the veterans, in an ‘‘ Alas! poor 
Yorick” fashion, of old comrades who were types 
as well worth study as half the heroes of biography ; 
but the Knowledge of them will die out with their 
fellow-workers, and—to speak in rather cold blood— 
our records will miss a characteristic chapter. 

But, apart from this aspect of the matter alto- 
gether, we, more than any other nation, have bound 
up our literary history, such as it is, between the 
covers of our magazines. Elsewhere they have fol- 
lowed more permanent work ; im America they have 
led it, or, at all events, preceded it. We had maga- 
zines before we were old enough to have any litera- 
ture that would last ; and to this day we make all 
our attempts in new directions through the magazine 
rather than the volume. Our periodicals are less a 
commentary on what we have done than a collection 
of the beginnings of the work itself. It will be said 
that, if this is so, they form their own best history— 
and in the broadest sense they do, of course ; but it 
is a history as unwieldy as the great Chinese cyclo- 
peedia, in twenty-two thousand volumes. It con- 
tains material for a very different kind of record ; 
and a skillful sifting would leave the characteristic 
part of the century's performance in a shape in which 
he who runs might study it. 

Not one man in ten thousand remembers how old 
we are as a magazine-writing nation. Before Eng- 
land had any periodicals to speak of besides Zhe 
Gentleman's (be it observed that we do not consider 
the Spectator and Tatler—much less the Rambler— 
magazines in the true sense), there were magazines 
in Boston, New York, and Philadelphia—Frankiin's 
Monthly, and a rapid succession of short-lived Amer- 
ican Magazines, and a grave little Boston Weekly 
Museum, In 1752 Governor Livingston and the 
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elder Aaron Burr began the J/nudependent Reflector in 
New York ; and from this time there is a running 
fire of periodicals which have dropped out of mem- 
ory as completely as if they had never been born. 
For half a century there is not a name of them all 
that would be recognized by or have 2 single asso- 
ciation for a reader of to-day—except Tom Paine’s 
Pennsylvania Magazine, perhaps. But at thé end 
of the fifty years there are titles which we begin 
dimly to recognize. 

Who now ever looks into the old volumes of 
Dennie’s Port Folio? Yet it ran for nearly twenty- 
five years, and is a perfect treasury of queer, recon- 
dite things: verses that have supplied quotations 
that everybody knows and that nobody knows the 
source of ; sketches vivid enough to furnish the com- 
plete material for anybody who choses to reproduce 
the life of the time ; capital letters to “ Oliver Old- 
school” (Dennie’s nom de plume); and even a quan- 
tity of matter of real value to literary history—like 
a collection of letters found in Smollett’s trunks after 
his death, and brought to America in some way to 
see their first publication here—‘‘ notwithstanding,” 
as the editor writes with pardonable exultation, “ the 
eagerness of England to preserve every relique of 
genius.” 

The Monthly Anthology, too, is all forgotten— 
and worthily, for it was probably the heaviest period- 
ical ever brought into being by mortal man. Yet 
Tudor, Buckminster, John Quincy Adams, and Tick- 
nor, wrote for and managed it, and it endured for 
eight years, and left eight solid volumes of the densest 
reading to the flippant races of the future. Its value 
must have been chiefly as a soporific ; yet there are 
things in it over which one may still keep awake, 
and its ponderous existence once quickened into wit. 
In January, 1809, it began its sixth volume ; and its 
ordinary business of converting ‘‘ The Dirge in Cym- 
beline” into Latin verse, or commenting on ‘‘ The 
Absurdity of some Popular Opinions in Harvard 
College” (opinions, by-the-way, in defense of the 
study of the lighter literatures), was varied by an 
address from the editors, which began thus sugges- 
tively : “ Zhe Monthly Anthology has at last com- 
pleted a /ustrum—an age which few of the magazines 
in this country have reached. . We do not use this 
word because it is Latin, but because it tempts us to 
remind our subscribers that a period of five years 
was so called by the Romans because at the end of 
it the taxes were all paid in to the censors. This 
derivation (a /uendo, i. e., solvendo) our readers will 
excuse us for suggesting, since we always wish to 
preserve, as far as we can, the original and classical 
meaning of words.” No doubt Zhe Anthology’s sub- 
scription-lists showed no deficiencies after this num- 
ber reached its patrons. 

There was a rapid growth of short-lived magazines 
during the first twenty years of the century; their 
name is legion—7he Literary Miscellany, at Cam- 
bridge; Zhe Monthly Register, at Charleston; The 
Lady's Weekly Miscellany—first of its race—at New 
York ; Carpenter’s Mirror of Taste, at Philadelphia ; 
two or three American Registers at different times ; 





and a host of other unsubstantial bantlings. Zhe 
Analectic Magazine, which Washington Irving edited 
at its beginning, lived through the seven years from 
1813 to 1820; and Philadelphia produced Atkinson’s 
Casket and an eclectic, The Museum of Foreign Lit- 
erature, both of which grew to be seventeen years 
old, yet hardly held one: contribution that makes it 
worth a modern reader's while to search their pages. 
Indeed, the weakness of the mental food with which 
that early time was satisfied would be amazing, were 
it not for the one fact that among these frail and 
barren slips there sprang up in 1815 the sturdy form 
of the old North American Review—thirteen years 
only after the first appearance of the blue-and-yel- 
low covers of The Edinburgh, and six years after the 
founding of Zhe Quarterly. It may be properly ob- 
jected that it is not a magazine, nor is it dead—hav- 
ing; indeed, just taken a new lease of vigorous life ; 
but it is’impossible to turn to the old periodicals 
without recalling it—the one unbroken record that 
leads back to that somewhat inchoate period in our 
short literary annals. 

No longer than three years ago the writer sat 
with the older Richard Henry Dana on the veranda 
of his country-house upon the bluff at Manchester, 
and realized for the first time that it was still possi- 
ble to talk face to face with a man whose life covers 
the whole history of American letters. This veteran 
of ninety years—with all his faculties still vigorous, 
with eyes so quick and keen that he could point out 
to a person sixty years his junior the sails of ships 
barely visible’ on the horizon, and*call his attention 
to the beauty of the shifting cloud-shadows cast upon 
the water—gave one a feeling which it would be 
folly to try to reproduce in words. That long retro- 
spect which his light words of every-day talk seemed 
to open was not to be fully comprehended until after 
one had left him; in his presence the crowd of his 
unspoken recollections—the numberless names that 
are mere names to us, and must be living personali- 
ties to him—came upon one in a way that was hardly 
less than overwhelming ; that enforced silence, at all 
events, and made his younger visitors singularly 
mute. 

It was he who was one of the founders of the 
North American ; who accepted Mr. Bryant's 
“ Thanatopsis ” as a contribution to its pages; who 
wrote for its early volumes essays such as were pub- 
lished in his own series of papers called “ The Idle 
Man.” His colleagues, Tudor and Channing, seem 
to us of the younger generation almost to belong to 
a past age. Everett and Sparks, who followed him, 
are dead ; he and the poet whose first work he pub- 
lished are perhaps the only men now living who 
wrote for the first numbers of the oldest existing 
American periodical. They cannot be called the 
oldest of our living magazine-writers, only because 
the work they did was as far removed as possible 
from what that name suggests to modern ears. 

In fact, in the days of the foundation of the 
North American, the true modern magazine was not 
yet born. When it came at last, it was of a type 
utterly distinct from its stilted and decorous prede- 
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cessors, which, in their most hilarious moments, 
never forgot the canons which bound their writers to 
imitation of Addison and Steele, and made it treason 


two classes—pedants and school-girls—to whom this 
kind of literature had appealed before. 
Morris was essentially a journalist—of the old, 


for them to write according to their own unregen- | crude school, before the profession had reached the 


erate instincts—naturally, and in the spirit of their 
time. The day when authors disported themselves 


| 


dignity of to-day ; yet with no little ability of the 
kind that makes the conductor of a modern newspa- 


in the minuet-like recreations of “ Lines to Chloe | per—always with an instinct for the popular thing, 


on her wounding her Finger with a Thorn,” or 
couched their papers in a style which they fondly 
imagined reproduced the fine old period of the early 
English essay, long outlasted the old Port Folio and 
the Anthology, and had not entirely ended even 
when men like Irving and Bryant were already in 
the field. Zhe Portico, at Baltimore; the first 
American Monthly Magazine, and the Literary and 
Scientific Repository, in New York, kept up the old- 
school theories at intervals down to 1821, or later, 
As to what magazine was really the first representa- 
tive of the new race, there may be some dispute. 
Possibly the old Mew York Mirror, begun as a 
weekly in 1823, has the best claim. For several 
years, under the sole management of its founder, 
George P. Morris, it is true that it kept to the most 
rigid tenets of the early school. Its very title at the 
first— Zhe New York Mirror and Ladies’ Literary 
Gazette—is an indication’ of its original ideal ; and 
for a while it imitated its predecessors and contem- 
poraries in collecting the most jejune and milk-and- 
watery literature imaginable. It was divided into 
departments, such as ‘ Moral Tales,” “ Original 
Manuscripts,” ‘‘ Interesting Selections,” “The Min- 


strel” (including its poetical contributions), and so 
on in great variety ; while at the head of its columns, 
running across the page below the’ title, stood the 
portentous motto or announcement— 


“ Here shall young Genius wing his eagle flight, 
Rich dew-drops shaking from his plumes of light.” 


“Geneviéve d’Floris [siz], a Mournful Tale but 
True,” by “ Beatrice,” and a review of Anne Rad- 
cliffe’s “ Gaston de Blondeville,” extremely elevated 
in tone, are random specimens, from the number be- 
fore us, of the aérial exploits thus executed by young 
genius for the A/irror’s benefit ; but in the first four 
volumes there are enough collected,.dew-drops to 
furnish inexhaustible “richness” to the irreverent 
lover of good things. 

But, if this was the A/irror’s character under 
Morris alone, and under the subsequent association 
of Morris and Woodworth (‘“Old-Oaken-Bucket ” 
Woodworth, of course, who, by-the-way, had pre- 
viously edited a now forgotten periodical with the for- 
midable title of the Belles-Lettres Repository)—if such 
was the MMirror’s character under these editors, it 
changed rapidly when a new literary firm was formed, 
and the weekly appeared in 1830 under the charge 
of Morris, Theodore Sedgwick Fay, and N. P. Wil- 
lis. The partnership had from the beginning the 
elements of success; and it produced for the first 
time something like a really Aving magazine—not to 
be judged by our severer standards, of course, but 
still deserving the credit of first acting on the idea 
that a periodical might address a public outside the 
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and a perfect willingness to sacrifice other things to 
it. Fay was the quiet, scholarly man of letters, with 
a great deal of sound taste and discrimination, the 
unobtrusive member of the trio, yet an admirable 
balance to the others. But Willis was the strength 
and spirit of the combination, and in a sense the 
true forerunner of the professional magazine-writer 
of the present. Condemn as we may his superfi- 
ciality and the tawdriness of his brilliancy ; despise 
as we may his unscrupulousness in the use of his 
materials ; and pronounce him, as we must, unwor- 
thy of any real dignity among honest literary reputa- 
tions—it is still true that he caught in perfection 
what may be called the magazine idea. The papers 
that he now began to publish in the A/irror were real 
magazine - papers—timely, alive, saying something 
that the public wanted to hear, quick in movement, 
pleasant and unlabored in style, bright and sparkling, 
and with an effort, at least, to be natural—an effort, 
perhaps, as successful as an essential egoist could 
make. They Were feeble and inadequate precursors, 
but still they weve precursors, of the kind of maga- 
zine-papers that were brought to their perfection 
years later by really great hands ; they indicated a 
transition to the kind of writing that culminates in 
England in some things of Thackeray’s ; that has 
reached a high point here in some of Holmes’s 
magazine-work. Let it be constantly borne in mind 
that we are not disposed to overrate Willis in any 
way ; only to state a fact in saying that he was clever 
enough to appreciate the possibilities of this kind of 
writing ; his own inherent faults and absurdities 
stopped him before he could begin to realize them in 
any worthy way ; and when he stopped the work was 
taken up by better men. ° 

The Mirror never became a very remarkable pe- 
riodical. But after the new firm of editors was 
formed—Willis bringing to it, by-the-way, Zhe 
American Monthly, which for two years previously 
he had edited alone with some success—“ young 
Genius” took down his sophomoric motto from its 
title, and it began to contain things like Willis’s let- 
ters from Europe (afterward published as “ Pencil- 
lings by the Way ”), contributions by Fanny Kemble, 
by Halleck, Poe, Kennedy (we open an old volume 
or two purely at random), and articles from a host 
of young /ittérateurs, which, if not in the least ex- 
traordinary, were.certainly of sufficient freshness and 
naturalness to prove that the old school of magazine 
pedantry and feebleness was near its end. Fay left 
the trio early ; in 1837 he was made secretary of le- 
gation at Berlin, and held the post for sixteen years, 
until, jn 1853, he was appointed minister to Switzer- 
land, to remain there till the beginning of the civil 
war, Germany and its life had strong attractions 
for him ; his diplomatic service over, he went back 
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to Berlin again, and the writer, sometime a student 
there, is one of many who pleasantly remember the 
kindness and the genial talk of the veteran writer, 
then still at work among his books. Willis and Mor- 
ris carried the A/irror on for five years longer—Wil- 
lis most of the time in Europe—till, in 1842, the 
magazine ceased publication. 

While the A/irror was yet in prosperous middle 
age, and only two years after Fay and Willis had 
given it new life, the first of the really great Ameri- 
can magazines had been begun. Between 1823 and 
1832 there had been the usual crop of short-lived pe- 
riodicals : Sands’s Atlantic Magazine (one year) and 
New York Review (two years); The New York Re- 
view and Atheneum Magazine, begun by Mr. Bryant, 
but living only through 1825 and 1826 ; Zhe United 
States Review and Literary Gazette (two years) ; three 
or four quarterlies, of which the American Quarterly 
survived twelve years, yet made but slight impres- 
sion, while Elliott and Legaré’s Southern Review, a 
far better publication, lived but four ; and, finally, 
Buckingham’s New England Magazine (four years), 
and the first of Western periodicals, Zhe /ilinois 
Monthly, at Vandalia. But when, in 1833, Charles 
Fenno Hoffman published the first number of the 
Knickerbocker, it became evident that the want was 
met at last. This was the magazine that furnished, 


in great part, the model to many of its successors, 
and for years easily held the field against its few 
noteworthy rivals. 

The prospectus or introductory address that ush- 


ered in the first of the brown-covered numbers, with 
their black-letter title and the portrait of Peter Stuy- 
vesant below, belonged in its style to the old school 
rather than the new—to the compositions in which 
“quaintness” was a quality supposed to be attained 
by many “thous” and “thees,” and a frequent use 
of “gentle reader.” But its fantastic shape was well 
filled out with excellent sense and discriminating 
promises ; and for the first time it told some home 
truths about American literary work. It purports 
to repeat an interview with the rubicund ghost of 
Diedrich Knickerbocker, which appears to the edi- 
tor as he sits meditating in his study over the plan 
of the new magazine. The two hold wise converse 
on the tendencies of the day; on the wants and 
shortcomings of Americans as writers, and the need 
of a new stimulus; on the follies of the current 
fashions and beliefs. “ Sir,” pronounces the editor, 
with sound good sense (as any one may satisfy him- 
self by a course of reading in some utterly-forgotten 
books), “in literature, young, fresh, and unhackneyed 
as we are, we are already, by some strange fatuity, 
grievously given to twaddle. . . . Our writings and 
our approval of writings are both second-hand. We 
imitate the most flimsy productions which appear 
abroad, and then approve of these imitations as 
‘American ;’ while critics, afraid to be accused of a 
want of patriotism, sanction where they despise, and 
approve where they ought to condemn. . . . Now, 
sir, dangerous as the attempt may be, and difficult as 
its execution necessarily is, we design in this publica- 
tion to assume and sustain a system of rigid and un- 





compromising criticism, unbiased by any feeling of 
national prejudice, any consideration of personal 
popularity, by the partiality of private circles, or the 
favor of general society, It shall also be our aim, 
when recommending works of merit, to exercise as 
much discriminatidn as possible, in so relatively es- 
timating and classing them that injustice may not 
be done to those of rare merit by sharing the praise 
which is only their due with writings that have a 
feebler claim to favor. And this in defiance of the 
economical custom of having but one standard of 
praise among us, and dubbing every clever writer 
‘a Bryant’ or ‘an Irving.’” 

If for no other reason, this is worth quoting— 
trite as it all seems now when we apply it to the past 
—because it is the first exact description of the lit- 
erary vices which had, before the Anickerbocker’s day, 
made any really strong work practically impossible. 
It required a certain courage to say, in that wonderful 
period when all our geese were swans and we could 
not bear the slightest scratch from any foreign quill, 
that we wrote “twaddle,” and praised our authors 
in phrases that are almost literally reproduced in 
“ Martin Chuzzlewit.” But when Hoffman had once 
said it, the thinking men hailed his magazine as the 
point a’appui for a new effort to raise American work 
on to a higher plane. Fora time the Anickerbocker 
itself was compelled to bear with a certain amount 
of the very twaddle it complained of ; but gradually 
it attracted enough men of real force to crowd its 
columns ; and, after its first few numbers, it had col- 
lected in its staff of writers the best strength of the 
country, and justified its vigorous prospectus by a 
freshness and variety that a magazine of the more 
prolific present might be proud of. 

Hoffman kept the editorship for only a few 
months, and gave it up for some reason that we 
have never seen explained. As early as October of 
the year in which the Knickerbocker was begun he 
was away on one of those long, roving expeditions in 
which he most delighted. Leaving New York on 
horseback in the pleasantest month of the American 
year, he kept on through the coming winter into the 
Western States, and reached the Mississippi in the 
bitterest of weather ; then going southward he trav- 
eled over the Southwestern region, came northward 
to Kentucky, and through Virginia to the East, and 
reached New York again about the middle of the 
spring. It was this lonely journey that he described 
in his now-forgotten book, “ A Winter in the West” 
—made up of letters he had written ; but he did not 
again become connected with the Xnickerbocker’s 
management, which in the mean time had passed into 
the hands of Lewis Gaylord Clark. 

If the story of Hoffman’s life shall ever be more 
fully told, as we hope it may be before its memory 
has altogether passed away, it will be not the least 
valuable of those unremembered histories of which 
we spoke a little while ago. It may not now be 
touched upon, even by the most friendly hand ; the 
thought of the old writer, still alive, yet lost to ac- 
tive life for more than a quarter of a century, and 
under the shadow of long illness, warns away from 
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any effort at biography ; and yet it is hard that the 
writer of the cheery lyrics of not more than a gen- 
eration ago should slip so quickly from the minds of 
men, His songs are not yet all forgotten, and one 
of them is still familiar : 
“ Sparkling and bright in liquid light 
Does the wine our goblets gleam in, 
With hue as red as the rosy bed 
Which a bee would choose to dream in. 
Then fill to-night, with hearts as light, 
To loves as gay and fleeting, 
As the bubbles that swim at the beaker’s brim 
And break on the lips while meeting!” 


That has the swing of a true Anacreontic, and might 
almost be sung with old Captain Morris’s ‘‘ Jolly 
Muse” or Stoddard’s capital ‘‘ Wine-Cup ;” yet half 
the people who know it could not tell its author, 
or, if they could, would have nothing else with which 
to associate it. 

It is said, though with how much truth it is hard 
to tell after-the lapse of all these years, that Hoff- 
man’s chief ambition was to write a really great ro- 
mance—‘“ the American novel” of which writers of 
those and later days were wont to dream—and that, 
having worked long over what he believed to be the 
realization of his idea, he finally finished the manu- 
script of his intended book, and took it with him 
away from the city to a country inn to finally revise 
it. There he was taken ill—too ill to know what 
went on about him—and when he recovered the 
manuscript, which he had left lying on his table, had 
disappeared. Inquiry proved that an ignorant ser- 
vant had destroyed it. The work and its inspiration 
had been destroyed together: Hoffman abandoned 
his attempt. . The only novel he ever wrote was 
“ Greyslaer,” which attracted little notice ; but who 


shall say what was in the vanished book—the one |. 


work or the one delusion of his literary life ? 

Under Lewis Gaylord Clark the Knickerbocker 
made the best of headway. It was, indeed, in 
steadier and more practical hands, perhaps, than 
Hoffman’s would have been. Clark had the talent 
of the editor in its perfection ; and the talent of the 
editor is something by which the general public 
profits most, and which it least appreciates or under- 
stands. For twenty-five years, or nearly that, Clark 
wrote, month after month, the “‘ Editor’s Table” and 
the “ Gossip,” which were perpetual pleasures to the 
Knickerbocker’s readers ; and never failed to bring 
to them freshness, purpose, and vivacity—a fact that 
indicates what it is hardly an exaggeration to call the 
rarest ability in the world. 

It is worth while to think of this a moment; and 
the writer of our supposititious history of magazines 
will be in error if he does not make his reader pause 
to appreciate it fully. There is no man whose light 
is hidden from the public at large under so opaque a 
bushel as covers that of the editor of a monthly pe- 
riodical. Occasionally an outside reputation makes 
his name generally familiar, as in the case of Mr. 
Curtis ; but, as a rule, he is unknown beyond the 
circle of his craft. And yet month after month he 
needs to draw upon his resources of thought, and 





powers of pertinent and unhackneyed statement, 
drafts which would bankrupt many a writer with a 
thousand times his fame and his rewards, The 
journalist has his ever-ready source of inspiration 
and subject of comment in the moment’s news. The 
magazine editor, generally half debarred from politics, 
and knowing that his comment on some nine days’ 
topic, going to the press ten days before it meets the 
public eye, will seem a flat and unprofitable thing 
even to himself before that time—is yet faced by the 
relentless necessity for saying something which shall 
interest in not too abstract a way; shall not be 
twaddle ; yet shall not be so dependent on any one 
event that its reader shall be able to say with justice, 
“This has been done too late—it is a useless blow 
upon cold iron.” 

Clark was the first American editor who had this 
task to do ; for the Anickerbocker was the first maga- 
zine of any permanence that had an editor’s table of 
the modern fashion. And it was excellently done. 
Readers of the old monthly will remember well 
what a feature of the magazine it used to be; how 
bright, and pertinent, and unwearying; and how 
Clark seemed to have a talent for saying what one 
had been thinking of. It is not as a brilliant writer 
that he calls for some remembrance—many people, 
indeed, will tell you that his twin-brother Willis 
more deserved the adjective—but as an unflagging 
and always entertaining master of the art of conver- 
sation with the public. 

No small part of the story of the formative period 
of our literature is told in the fifty-odd volumes of 
the Xnickerbocker. Paulding wrote for the first of 
them ; Howells, and Aldrich, and the men of their 
generation, for the last. Between the essayists of 
Salmagundi and the authors of to-day there is hardly 
a remembered writer unrepresented in the monthly’s 
pages ; and the forgotten ones are legion. Run 
your eye over the. tables of contents between 1840 
and 1860—not a generation ago, by any means—and 
see how easy it is to slip into the limbo that lies 
between a real life in the public-mind and absolute 
oblivion ; a state wherein a name still has a kind of 
phantom existence, while the work which gave it 
body is completely dead. Who now reads Mr. 
Richard B. Kimball's “ St. Leger,” which when it 
was republished from the Knickerbocker ran through 
eight American and two English editions in four 
years? It would be safe to say that it is an almost 
unknown book, except by title, to the younger novel- 
readers of to-day. But at the time of its appear- 
ance Mr. Kimball was one of the pillars of the 
Knickerbocker's strength. So was Henry T. Tucker- 
man, whose countless essays bookbinding could not 
make other than ephemeral. The light work of the 
monthly had an even shorter life, as was natural 
enough ; yet some of it was capital, and running 
through it is not by any means the worst way to 
spend an evening. There was a series of papers by 
Willis Gaylord Clark, signed Ollapod, and collected 
afterward under the title of “ Ollopodiana ;” there 
is bright work in them ; but it is doubtful if a care- 
ful canvass could bring to light any one under thirty- 
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five who ever read them, or any one of middle age 
who remembers them otherwise than dimly. There 
was a similar series by Frederick Cozzens, called 
‘‘ Prismatics,” and published under the nom de plume 
of Richard Haywarde. And there were stories 
without number, utterly forgotten now, to which we 
nevertheless turn back now and then with a positive 
affection ; a few of them are as good as those the 
“Tales from Blackwood” have taken from magazine 
pages and preserved as classics in their way. 

It may be imagined that the Knickerbocker was 
not suffered long to occupy the new field without a 
rival. Almost at the same moment with it was 
begun the American Monthly Magazine, with which, 
from its beginning, was associated one of the oddest 
characters ever numbered among the list of Ameri- 
can Bohemians, Heary William Herbert. Herbert 
was an Englishman by birth, and of good family 
and education—a son of the then Dean of Manches- 
ter,and a graduate of Cambridge ; but three years 
after he had taken his degree, and when he was but 
twenty-four years old, he came to America and made 
his home here; at first as a teacher of the classics in 
a private school. His leading passion was an ardent 
love for field-sports of all kinds ; but he had strong 
literary tastes, a great deal of thorough scholarship, 
and a vigorous imagination; and the want of a 
larger income joined with his natural tendencies to 
lead him early to the periodicals. He was a scholar 
in top-boots and spurs; a hunter with the pen; he 
quoted Greek over his dogs; and his dogs and 
horses, in turn, were always intruding themselves 


into his literary work. More than one of his con- 
temporaries, perhaps, remembers him entering an 
editor’s room with a huge hound slouching at his 
heels, or coming booted and spurred with a shot- 


pouch and an article in the same pocket. He was 
an uncompromising monarchist ; and brought with 
him a full set of the Tory opinions which would have 
befitted the career that Nature had planned him for 
—that of a hard-riding English squire of rather the 
Guy Livingstone order. His historical novels, of 
which a whole series came rapidly from his most 
restless pen, were full of stirring matter—fighting 
and heroic turmoil without end. “Sherwood For- 
est, or Wager of Battle ;” “‘The Brothers, a Tale 
of the Fronde ;” “‘ Marmaduke Wyvil;” “ The Mil- 
ler of Martigny "—who reads them now? Yet they 
are not bad reading, for any one who has the time 
and a somewhat stout literary digestion. And his 
books on field-sports are still classics of their kind ; 
his nom de plume in this department—“ Frank For- 
ester ”—outlives his proper patronymic. 

The American Monthly was from the beginning 
very unevenly edited, as might, perhaps, have been 
expected ; there were excellent things in it, but it had 
no standard for its work, and the old numbers are an 
odd jumble of good with entirely hopeless literature. 
It gathered no strong staff of writers, and therefore 
had but little staying quality in itself—while such a 
quality could certainly not be supplied by its erratic 
founder or his colleague. Their management con- 
tinued but a year or two, and then the magazine 





passed into the more practical and experienced hands 
of Park Benjamin—too late to save it. After five 
years of life it ceased publication with the end of 
’38 ; and, on the whole, its fate calls for but little 
mourning. As for ‘‘ Frank Forester,” his changeful 
life and restless Bohemian activity are hard to fol- 
low to their characteristic end. For years he taught 
and wrote; his articles are scattered through the 
periodicals of two decades; his endless sporting- 
books and novels would have given him a compe- 
tence if he had chosen or had known how to keep 
it. He bought or hired a place not far out in New 
Jersey, which he called “ The Cedars,” and devoted 
to a kind of life that oddly realized some scenes in 
his own fictions ; but he remained essentially a no- 
mad in his tastes and habits. His last protracted 
work was on the old edition of Zhe American 
Cyclopedia: and it was just after he had been 
engaged in writing some historical articles for this 
that the difficulties involved him, or the morbid fan- 
cies seized him, which brought his curious career to 
its unlooked-for close. He gave a dinner at the 
Brandreth House one day in 1858, and, leaving his 
friends over their wine and fruit, went into an ad- 
joining room and shot himself. There was a rush 
from the dinner-table, but only to find him lying 
dead, without an explanation. It was a scene out of 
one of his own novels—a true “Guy Livingstone” 
effect. 

It was about two years after the foundation of 
the American Monthly, and while the Knickerbocker 
was still in a decided infancy, that The Southern Lit- 
erary Messenger was begun at Richmond by T. W. 
White, a liberal and ambitious publisher, and ap- 
parently a capable and efficient manager, but not in 
any sense a man of letters. He had a wide acquaint- 
ance in the South, and hoped to find material to 
sustain a really high-class periodical among the nu- 
merous race of local celebrities whom that sanguine 
region was then, as now, somewhat too quick to rec- 
ognize as geniuses. At first he edited his magazine 
himself—a fact of which its earliest numbers show 
most obvious traces; but it had only been a few 
months in existence when chance brought him into 
contact with the man whose name was to give the 
Messenger its first real importance in our literary his- 
tory. 

It is an old story how Mr. Kennedy (of “ Horse- 
shoe Robinson” and ‘‘ Swallow Barn”) first gained 
an interest in Edgar Poe through the prize-story sent 
by him to a Baltimore newspaper, and how the 
writer of the ‘‘ Manuscript found in a Bottle” was 
commended by the novelist to Mr. White. “I have 
no doubt,” wrote Kennedy to the founder of the J/es- 
senger, “he can be made very useful to you. And, 
poor fellow ! he is very poor. . . . This young fellow 
is highly imaginative, and a little given to the ter- 
rific. He is at work upon a tragedy, but I have 
turned him to drudging upon whatever may make 
money, and I have no doubt you and he will find 
your account in each other.” The hope proved 
true ; and, although Poe remained in Baltimore, he 
seems to have taken the chief editorial charge of the 
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new magazine from the second number following 
this correspondence. 


of its literary side, and keeping only the full busi- 
ness management and general superintendence. For 


The rather melancholy history of his attempt | a short time—though a much longer one than he had 
need hardly be repeated. That he was no editor, in | passed at Richmond—Poe worked faithfully, and, on 


the proper sense, was obvious from the beginning ; 
yet the first of his own writings that he published— 
notably “ Hans Pfaal”—attracted much attention ; 
and the good management of Mr. White replaced 
his want of system and his carelessness. But in the 
fall of 1835 he went to Richmond, and from this 
time forth his connection with the magazine was al- 
most worthless, excepting as it served to draw aiten- 
tion to the undertaking. His short career as editor is 
henceforth only noticeable for its failures, and for ex- 
hibitions of a patience and consideration on the part 
of White that ought to keep the memory of the 
kindly publisher alive as none of his well-meaning 
efforts in behalf of literature could do. The letter 
that he wrote when Poe was first discharged from 
his employment is better testimony for a man to 
leave behind him than a reputation for keen dis- 
crimination or the best of editorial skill. The Zit. 
erary Messenger waited for a man of greater literary 
talent to assume its management before it took the 
high place it occupied for long years afterward 
among the periodicals; but the liberality and_per- 
sonal magnetism of its founder seem to have been 
not the least contributions to the possibilities of its 
success, 

For a few years beyond this Poe’s career gives us 
a glimpse at the new enterprises of the time ; for in 
almost all of them his hand is to be found at the be- 
ginning—and at the beginning only. He returned 
to Baltimore after his Richmond failure, and, when 
he did not succeed in keeping any but the most pre- 
carious work there, he went to Philadelphia, and a 
year or so later to New York. He had one article 
in the Mew York Review, a rather dignified and 
heavy publication, which in 1837 Dr. Hawks had 
founded in the last-named city ; and this, as his 
biographer assures us, was his only contribution to a 
strictly critical periodical. For a short time his ac- 
tivity ceased almost altogether; the Anickerbocker 
seems either not to have attracted him, or not to 
have succeeded in obtaining from him anything wor- 
thy of its columns ; and he busied himself, when he 
busied himself at all, in other work than magazine- 
writing until late in 1838. By that time he had 
wandered aimlessly back again to the Quaker capital, 
to happen there upon the next literary enterprise 
that calls for note. 

At the same moment Dr. Hawks had chosen for 
the appearance of his grave Review, Burton, the 
comedian, had made arrangements for the issue of 
his Gentleman's Magazine in Philadelphia. From 
its beginning it was fairly successful in its contepts, 
though by no means so financially; and in it Poe 
began again to do some admirable work. At first 
contributing occasionally or writing such reviews as 
were assigned him, he became, by the year’s end, as- 
sociated with it as a regular editor, and early in the 
spring of 1839 he took the chief charge, Burton 
turning over to him a nearly complete supervision 
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the whole, with much ability, in his new office ; but, 
before quite three months had passed—three months 
that saw the writing of some of his strongest tales 
and poems—he was again in the old shackles; and 
from this time forth the miserable story was repeated. 
The months that followed were as exhausting to the 
temper of the generous actor as those in Richmond 
were to the more simple soul of Mr. White ; but the 
final scene was postponed until June of 1840. How 
it came about—the treachery Poe added to his now 
complete incapability and recklessness—the ultimate 
explosion and its consequences—all t -s is to be read 
in Griswold’s bitter memoir ; this part of which, at 
least, is too explicit fordenial. The Gentleman's fared 
very well without him for the short six months re- 
maining in its life ; and when, in November, it was 
merged in Graham’s Casket (an interrupted continu- 
ance of the old A‘¢kinson’s), it certainly deserved 
more mourning than perhaps it got, as far the best 
of the ephemeral monthlies of its little day. 

It was at this time that the absurd title of the 
Casket changed to the more sensible and modern 
Graham's Magazine—or rather that a new periodical, 
with the added force and prestige of the Gentleman's, 
displaced the feeble struggles of the ancient month- 
ly, and began a life of such unprecedented popular 
success as to enable it to offer higher inducements to 
authors than had yet been thought of; to incor- 
porate all manner of popular devices—such as illus- 
trations, that to-day provoke a smile. It is asserted 
that its circulation rose to thirty thousand—in those 
days amazing figures. It was a singular and sudden 
growth, the now consolidated Graham ; apparently 
it found a special race of authors just ripe for ex- 
pression, served them as a means of publication, 
and, when they grew silent, did not continue into 
the hands of any newer race, but quietly died. It is 
the most characteristic of the older magazines ; its 
time might almost be called the “ Graham period ; a 
its columns are so typical of the peculiar thought 
and manner of that one decade that it is like a liter- 
ary history; and the great majority of its regular 
contributors did not write much elsewhere, or, at 
all events, seldom had an independent fame. It is 
impossible to name any great number of them in an 
article like this ; but nearly all their namesare faintly 
remembered by any who are old enough to call to 
mind what one of our more recent men of letters likes 
to call “ that Laura-Matilda age.” They are the charac- 
ters whose flattering portraits hang around the Ruhm- 
halle of the optintistic Dr. Griswold ; and nearly all 
whose work is the most characteristic of the time are 
women. ‘ The proportion of female writers at this 
moment in America,” remarked the worthy doctor, in 
commenting upon this very period, “ far exceeds that 
which the present or any other age in England ex- 
hibits. It is in the West, too, where we look for 
what is most thoroughly native and essential in 
American character, that we are principally struck 
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with the number of youthful female voices that soften 
and enrich the tumult of enterprise and action by 
the interblended music of a calmer and loftier 
sphere.” It was such ‘“‘ female voices,” which the 
reader of to-day would hardly listen to with the 
complacency of their well-known historian, that filled 
the columns of Graham with most gushing strains 
of verse, and with prose hardly less eloquent. A flood 
of feminine literature descended on the land ; and, 
though not by any means unmixed with work of 
real desert, it is still something to look back upon 
with wonder. Of course, the monthly, with its lib- 
eral payments and continual enterprise, also secured 
much matter that was really capital from the estab- 
lished authors and the best class of the magazine- 
writers of its day; but, as one reads the volumes 
over, it is not the occasional story or poem by a 
stronger hand that gives them character, but the ex- 
traordinary quantity of this one kind of gushing 
commonplace that could be inflicted with success 
upon the readers of that epoch. Not only Graham, 
but another monthly, Sartain’s, which succeeded it 
in Philadelphia in 1849-53, under the charge of 
John S. Hart, seems to have gained its chief support 
from its purveyal of a never-ending store of ‘‘ senti- 
ment.” 

Strange to say, Poe, after all his more than faults, 
was the first editor of Graham's in the new shape ; 
and, stranger still, he plucked up more or less of 
energy and persistency again, and for a year was 
once more at his best. He wrote some articles on 


ciphers in these early numbers, and much of his 


most ingenious and most creditable original work, 
besides attending with a new ability to the reviews 
and contributions ; but all this was too good to last, 
and by-and-by the end came after the old fashion. 
He was discharged, and Dr. Griswold himself suc- 
ceeded to the helm. No man was ever better fitted 
fora place. With all his optimism and lack of liter- 
ary discrimination, he had a quick invention and a 
ready apprehension of the popular wants. Under his 
rule the monthly rapidly advanced toward its feeblest 
and its most financiaily successful point. 

The whole decade while Graham flourished had 
been a fruitful one in other and in very different 
magazines. In 1840 Mathews and E, A. Duyckinck 
had established in New York Arcturus, still re- 
membered for its criticism—its founders called it a 
gazette of ‘‘ Books and Opinions”—but destined to 
a short life of little more than a single twelvemonth. 
In the same year, in Boston, Margaret Fuller, Mr. 
Emerson, and Dr. Ripley, had begun the famous Dial, 
the organ of New England transcendentalism, but 
noteworthy beyond ite.special motive for the excel- 
lence of its criticism and its thorough scholarship. 
In 1841 Zhe Boston Miscellany, a new monthly, be- 
gan a rather promising life under the charge of 
Nathan Hale, but lasted only a few months ; and in 
that year also began The Lowell Offering, the mill- 





girls’ magazine, notable for the circumstances of its 

publication—certainly not for the articles it held, save | 
in a few and very exceptional cases. The year 1842 
saw the foundation of the more-enduring Southern | 


Quarterly Review, at Charleston ; and at the same 
time a new monthly, 74e Magnolia, began a year's 
career in the same city. Of vastly more importance 
than the Southern Quarterly were two semi-political 
reviews, founded about this time, O’Sullivan’s Demo- 
cratic Review, transferred (after a four years’ life) 
from Washington to New York in 1841; and Col- 
ton’s American Magazine and Whig Review, begun 
in the latter city in 1845, and lasting seven years— 
supported by a great deal of good political writing ; 
among other things, by articles by Parke Godwin. 
The literary departments of these two were also ex- 
cellent ; if we are not mistaken, the American was 
the place of publication of Poe’s ‘‘ Raven.” 

But two or three outside the list just given de- 
serve to have their names called back from their 
oblivion. Zhe Pioneer, begun in 1843 at Boston 
by Professor Lowell and Robert Carter, seemed 
to promise a success beyond the common, for among 
its writers were such names as Longfellow’s and 
Hawthorne’s ; but its founders were unfortunate 
in their choice of publishers, for it had issued but 
three numbers when the firm that printed it went 
into bankruptcy from other causes, and the maga- 
zine was never afterward revived. Zhe Literary 
World, by Hoffman and the Duyckinck brothers, 
ran from 1847 to 1853 with fair success ; and in it 
Hoffman did the last work before his illness came 
upon him, writing tales and sketches, some of which, 
like “ The Man in the Reservoir,” are not forgotten 
yet. It was in 1847, too, that Mrs. Kirkland issued 
her extremely short-lived Union Magazine, the pred- 
ecessor of the already-mentioned Sartain’s. The 
same fertility in unsuccessful periodicals seemed to 
begin again that had been noticeable just a quarter 
of a century before—but with this difference, that 
those of the later period were rarely, even in their 
brief careers, without some article of note by which 
they may still be remembered ; while those of the 
old time were meaningless as well as transient. 

Poe was at last to found a periodical of his own— 
or, rather, he was to come into full possession of a 
periodical already founded by a steadier hand, and 
launched for him before he took the helm. He had 
come back to the metropolis in 1844; and, after 
spending something like a year in desultory writing 
and in association with Morris and Willis on Zhe 
Mirror, he had joined, in 1845, with Mr. Charles F. 
Briggs in establishing The Broadway Journal, from 
which, a few months later, Mr. Briggs retired. It 
was an opportunity for Poe such as he might have 
used to excellent advantage, had it not been for him 
impossible to work in peace, to keep from senseless 
quarrels with his fellows, and to restrain himself 
within the bounds of reason in his bitterness toward 
almost all other writers. Neither his most besetting 
vice nor his irregularity in industry seems to have 
injured this attempt of his so much as his intolerable 
pugnacity ; and any one who takes up the old files 
of his gazette is sure to light upon him in the midst 
of some interminable feud, conducted on his side 
with an almost childish spite and rancor. 

‘* As we infringe upon no man’s quarter-section,” 
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had said the prospectus of the Journa/, ‘‘ but have 
squatted upon unoccupied ground, we hope to be 
allowed to sow our dragon’s teeth in peace ; but, if 
we are attacked, the enemy may expect an army of 
armed sentences falling upon his flank and rear at all 
manner of unseasonable periods.” The paragraph 
sounds more like “ Harry Franco” (Briggs) than Poe, 
and might go for a humorous bit of figurative threat- 
ening ; but the combative poet made it more than 
true: he sallied out upon the unoffending at all mo- 
ments, and assailed them with the invective of a new 
Thersites. It was in Zhe Broadway Journal that 
his famous attacks on Mr. Longfellow were made, 
and all his onslaughts upon the Bostonians ; while 
everybody nearer him came in for a still hotter share 
of his ill-temper. Helped as he was by new asso- 
ciates from time to time, Poe could not lengthen out 
the Journal's life beyond the year. The volumes 
that contain its score or so of weekly numbers after 
he took charge of it hold little that is worth the sav- 
ing. 

The period this article may treat is nearly at an 
end. We have come down to the beginnings of 
those living magazines with which we have here no 
concern, Harper's runs back for nearly thirty years ; 
and the Aélantic has piled up two score of. semi- 
annual volumes since John Winthrop first appeared 
upon its cover. But there is still one more dead 
periodical to be remembered ; ‘‘ and, last of all, the 
greatest” of these rapidly-forgotten names, there is 
one of which even the younger generation have most 
pleasant recollection. 

In January, 1853, after considerable preparation, 
the first number of Putnam's Monthly appeared, 
under the charge of Mr. Charles F. Briggs—the first, 
we think, to be associated with the project—and of 
Messrs. George William Curtis and Parke Godwin. 
“ Astronomers assert,” began the announcement of 
the undertaking, “that the nebulous mist with which 
the ether is charged is perpetually taking form—that 
the regions of space are but a celestial dairy, in 
which the milky-way is forever churned into stars. 
Nor do the new stars extinguish the old ; for, as the 
thirteenth man in the omnibus always says, ‘ There 
is room for one more.’ It will not, therefore, sur- 
prise the public to see a new magazine. The reader, 
like the astronomer cognizant of infinite star-dust, 
knows very well that in the rapid life of this country 
there is a constant scintillation of talent, which needs 
only a nucleus to be combined into beams of light 
and heat. . . . A magazine, like a poet, we know 
must be born and not made—that is, it must be 
founded upon fact. No theory of what a good mag- 
azine should be will make a magazine good, if it be 
not genuine in itself and genuinely related to the 
time. And it has been already announced in our 
prospectus that we have no desire to try an experi- 
ment, Are we, then, so sure? Has not the long and 
dreary history of magazines opened our eyes? Is 
there some siren seduction in theatres and periodicals 
that forever woos managers and publishers to a cer- 
tain destruction? Why do we propose another twelve- 


month voyage in pea-green covers toward obscurity | 





and the chaos of failures? These are fair and friend- 
ly questions, while we stand chatting at the portal. 
With the obstinacy of Columbus—if you please—we 
incredulously hear you, and still believe in the West.” 

This confidence had more behind it than had 
been the case in any other instance. The magazine 
began its journey under the convoy, and, indeed, 
under the partial leadership, of one of the most in- 
telligent and liberal publishers that ever honored his 
profession by bringing to it the same genuine love 
of letters which he hoped to aid in spreading. The 
friend, rather than the business agent, of a large 
number of most prominent literary men, he had 
easily assured himself, by a preliminary correspond- 
ence, of their real codperation in a work which he 
had much at heart. The editors alone were very 
strong ; their influence would have commanded, prob- 
ably, the aid of all the already well-established 
names; but Mr. Putnam’s reputation with both au- 
thors and the public was a factor of almost inesti- 
mable value in securing confidence for the new un- 
dertaking. Recruits came to it from every side ; it 
seemed as though the rising writers recognized by 
instinct that here was really a genuine “‘ nucleus ;” 
and the early numbers more than kept the editorial 
pledges. The Xnickerbocker, in its twentieth year, 
had passed its zenith, and was rapidly descending 
toward that series of hazy changes both of publishers 
and name which came before its final setting—when 
the new luminary rose. A rival which could print 
in its first issue two such poems as Lowell’s “ Foun- 
tain of Youth” and Longfellow’s ‘‘ Warden of the 
Cinque Ports”—which could show a list of such con- 
tributors as Mr. Putnam’s announcements promised 
—might well quicken the veteran’s decline. The 
dark-brown covers gradually yielded place to the 
“ pea-green ;” and for a few years it seemed as 
though the rising Afonthly were the permanent mag- 
azine at last—based on a solid and continuous sup- 
port, such as had hardly existed when its predeces- 
sors taught for the first time the possibilities of an 
American periodical. ; 

Excepting the 4 ¢/antic—which in its admirable 
earlier volumes really shared in the same field—no 
American magazine has ever contained so much that 
will bear rereading a score of years afterward as 
Putnam's ; no one, that is to say, has ever held so 
much that had real literary worth, independent of 
‘* timeliness ” or transient interests, It caught a gen- 
eration of magazine-writers at the beginning of its 
time of best activity ; and, besides the work of the 
already well-known authors, published a multitude 
of those telling, strongly-marked sketches and tales 
that, without really taking a lasting place in litera- 
ture, still gain a certain permanence by lingering in 
the minds of many readers long after their place of 
publication and their authors are forgotten. There 
is a plot, a telling situation, a capital conception, 
outlined in our memory—the skeleton of a story 
somewhere heard or read—where was it? It is won- 
derful how many hazy questions of this sort these 
volumes of the Afonthly answer. It is a proof how 
good—at all events, how fresh and striking—much 
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of their contents was; that, turning back to the old 
pages after twenty years, one becomes conscious that 
he has never rid himself of the impressions made by 
this avowedly ephemeral literature—only forgotten 
whence they came. 

Perhaps it is their age that lends them some at- 
traction ; but, after all, are there any magazine- 
stories now better than those in the old Putnam ? 
William O’Connor’s “ Ghost ;” ‘‘ The Bell-Tower,” 
by Herman Melville ; Mr. Perkins’s ‘‘ Conversations 
with Miss Chester ;” or those wonderful fantasies of 
Fitz James O’Brien ?—though most of these last, by- 
the-way, were of somewhat later date. It is hard 
that O’Brien’s weird tales should die so soon—almost 
before the memory of their author—half scholar, half 
Bohemian—had vanished from men’s minds. He is 
a very type of those of whom we spoke in the begin- 
ning—characters of whom some trace should be pre- 
served—whose wandering lives, too often cut as short 
as his, should not be utterly forgotten. The fixed 
tradition among publishers, that collections of short 
stories “‘never sell,” is seldom violated ; but would it 
not be possible to reprint that famous succession of 
imaginings, “The Diamond Lens,” “The Hand and 
the Ear,” and all the rest? Or, why not “Tales 
from Putnam,” like the old “ Tales from Blackwood,” 
which have run through many an edition? There 
is enough material in the old A/onthly to tempt the 
modern taste withal. 

It is impossible to linger over these old numbers 
longer ; and, besides, they are too near the present 
to need much revival at our hands. But, as we put 
the volumes aside, we open at a title that provokes 
a smile. Who does not remember the Month/ly’s one 
‘sensation "—the Rev. John H. Hanson's famous 
article under the startling heading, “ Have we a: Bour- 
bon among us?”—the great attempt to prove that 
“the Rev. Eleazer Williams, of Green Bay, Wiscon- 
sin,” was the ill-fated Louis XVII. of France? In 
reading over this amazing rubbish now, it is impos- 
sible to understand the attention it attracted at the 
time, or the contest it excited. It is a revelation of 
the capacity of human credulity of the same char- 
acter as the Tichborne case ; nor is there any doubt 
that the Reverend Hanson—not to speak of many 
others—believed in Eleazer Williams with all the 
sincere and unquestioning faith that is so largely 
given in England to the false Sir Roger. _ A little 
circle of undoubting souls may still exist, for aught 
we know, who yet believe that Louis XVII. was 
smuggled to America apparently a hopeless idiot ; 
that he regained his senses through an accident ; and 





that, after he had grown up as the supposed son © 
of a St. Regis Indian and a white man, and had de- 
veloped into a commonplace Western clergyman, the 
Prince de Joinville sought him out and unfolded to 
him, with vast solemnity and a parade of parchment 
and gold seals, “the secret of his birth.” At all 
events, such was the story that served for a while to 
amuse half the people of the United States—who 
treated Mr. Hanson’s query with characteristic irrev- 
erence, until it passed into a catchword not yet quite 
forgotten. 

The Monthly was in the high-tide of prosperity 
when it passed from Mr, Putnam’s hands into those 
of Dix, Edwards and Company—a firm in which 
Mr. Curtis was a special partner, though he confined 
his participation in its business to the continued 
management of the magazine, with which he had 
now become more completely identified in the pub- 
lic mind than either of his early colleagues. The 
transfer proved to be a fatal step. From several 
causes, which it is not necessary to rehearse, the new 
firm went into bankruptcy in the spring of 1857, and 
the Afonthly ceased publication in the midst of its 
best days. The failure was disastrous, but it fell 
upon none so heavily as upon those who were not 
in the least responsible for what had caused it ; and 
first among the innocent sufferers were the chief 
editor and his friends. Assuming a load of debt that 
had been incurred without his agency or knowledge, 
and refusing to take the legitimate advantage of priv- 
ileges and exemptions which not only the law but 
the opinion of scrupulously honorable men every- 
where allowed him, Mr. Curtis devoted his own for- 
tune and much of the labor of years to saving the 
firm’s creditors from any loss; and in 1873 accom- 
plished the long task that he had set himself. Thack- 
eray speaks, in one of his “ Roundabout Papers,” of 
the esprit du corps of men of letters, and the effect 
throughout that little army of an act that adds an 
“honor to the flag” of the profession. Is not this 
act—so quietly done that only previous publication 
of the facts warrants a reference to it—a case in 
point ? 

In 1867 the old Monthly was revived, again in 
Mr. Putnam's hands ; but the history of its brief 
three years of life, till it was merged in the rapidly- 
successful Scribner, is rather a matter of the present 
than the past—too dangerously near for comment, 
and involving the same names that fill the magazines 
to-day. The older series was the last of the long 
list of really historic periodicals—and closed it wor- 
thily. 





LADY’S-TRESSES. 


(SPIRANTHES.) 


WHEN summer flowers have shut their pretty eyes, 
And summer birds to southern lands have flown ; 
When crickets chant their drowsy monotone, 
And sadly, through the pines, the south wind sighs ; 
When over hill and plain, in lavish tides, 
The golden-rod its garnered sunshine sheds, 
And asters, white and purple, nod their heads, 


And seem to say, ‘‘ Naught that is fair abides "— 
Ah! then, in shaded lane and grassy field, 

What new delight thy slender spires to find 

With tress of hyacinthine bells entwined ! 
Fragrance like thine no rose of June can yield, 

No lily can eclipse thy snow, dear prize, 

Flung backward from sweet Summer as she flies ! 
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ENGLISH HOLIDAYS. 


WIMBLEDON. 


ILITARY picnics of the Wimbledon-volun- 
teer-meeting type are always popular in Eng- 
land; and now, when wars and rumors of wars are 
in all men’s mouths and ears, people attend them, it 
may be supposed, not for pleasure merely, but also 
to find out how their warlike conceptions appear in 
the concrete. The individual Englishman is apt to 
consider himself largely responsible for the goings- 
on of the nation whereof he is a part ; and just at 
present he feels that the Eastern question is a matter 
to which duty bids him be specially attentive. The 
army and navy must be looked into. Concerning 
the latter, indeed, one may feel tolerably at ease: 
the English iron-clads are better than any others, in 
spite of all this talk in the papers about inefficient 
management, and the danger of torpedoes revolu- 
tionizing maritime warfare. But, as regards the army, 
it is necessary to be more inquisitive. There may 
be some grounds of truth in the assertion that Eng- 
land cannot put quite so many men into the field, at 
a week’s notice, as Germany, France, and Russia, 
combined ; nay, it may be not wholly false that even 
such men as she has are not all of the best quality, 
or equipped in the most efficient manner, or com- 
manded by a corps of Von Moltkes. Let us, there- 
fore, use the opportunities afforded us for personal 
investigation. Here is the volunteer-meeting, for 
instance : we have always been proud of our volun- 
teers ; they are drawn from the better classes of so- 
ciety, and drill very well, considering that they do 
not devote their lives to practising the goose-step 
and bayonet-exercise. Suppose we inspect them. 
Not that we anticipate an invasion, for which con- 
tingency alone the volunteers were called into exist- 
ence ; but it would be satisfactory to know that good 
men and true are there, who, if the worst should 
ever come to the worst, could defend our hearths and 
homes. Of course, the worst never will come to the 
worst ; still, we shall have a holiday ! 

The above is not written from notes taken of a so- 
liloquy, or of a confidential dialogue between two 
typical Englishmen. Nevertheless, it is a fact that the 
mass of the people are beginning—and only just be- 
ginning—to peep forth from the fool’s paradise as to 
their warlike efficiency, in which they have dwelt for 
twelve or fifteen years past. The Balkan Hills are 
some distance from London, yet the rattle and boom 
of cannon and rifle there have caused John Bull’s 
tympanum to vibrate more than all the volumes of 
criticism and warning poured into his ears at shorter 
range and in friendly tones. He had been calling 
himself the friend of humanity and the guardian of 
civilization so long, that the absurdity was actually 
become earnest to him; and it may be a fact in 
morality worth noting that he will himself be the 
worst sufferer from his imposition. England has not 
at this moment a friend in the world—unless it be 
ourselves—and not even, so far as appears, any such 





temporary friend as community of interest can cre- 
ate. It is within the possibilities that she finds her- 
self, within the next few months, obliged either to 
fight Europe or to retreat from her present position 
regarding the Eastern question. She calls the Rus- 
sians barbarians ; but which one of the great powers 
is not barbarian compared with the Japanese, and 
the Buddhists and Brahmans of India? And if Rus- 
sia is more barbarian than England, as in a sense 
she no doubt is, so much the worse for Britannia, 
Barbarian invasions are no new thing in the world’s 
history, nor is it safe to count upon their failure. 

On the whole, therefore, our worthy Briton be- 
takes himself to Wimbledon this year with some- 
what more concern and in considerably larger num- 
bers than usual. I went with him ; but, if I had 
formed any vivid expectations of a spectacle stirring 
with the glamour of war’s more attractive side, I 
should have been disappointed. There never was 
anything so like a big fair, carried on in a rather 
listless and desultory manner, and with an excessive 
tendency to tents and target-shooting, as this camp 
at Wimbledon. In the first place, after having rid- 
den up from Putney on the top of a "bus, and paid 
ninepence to the conductor of that vehicle, you find 
yourself upon the outskirts of a huge, ungainly heath, 
rugged, unkempt, and gorse-grown—all, in short, 
that a heath should be, except lonely. It is populous 
with human beings, more than half of whom are 
women, and of the remainder all save a small frac- 
tion are in civilian’s dress. Where are the soldiers? 
Never, surely, was a military camp so apparently 
destitute of the military element. The very tents 
seem more numerous than those who should inhabit 
them. One explanation of this anomaly is, that the 
men are allowed to wear civilian’s dress much of the 
time ; another, that the volunteer uniform, being of 
anything but conspicuous colors, does not, at a short 
distance, look like a uniform at all. Still another may 
be that the volunteers are so hospitable, that in the 
multitude of their guests they themselves are extin- 
guished. Nevertheless, one gazes about and mur- 
murs wonderingly, “ What‘can have become of 
them?” And, as touching hospitality, it must be 
stated that although, when you are once through the 
entrance, you are liable to any amount of kindly and 
generous attention — the entrance-fee is one shil- 
ling. This struck me oddly, and did not tend to 
weaken the impression,of being at a fair, to which I 
have already alluded. Here is a great arched gate- 
way of painted woodwork, with placards pasted on 
it, “ Pay here,” and “ No change given.” But, close 
at hand, to provide against the contingency of your 
money being all in half-crowns and sovereigns, is 2 
little booth, painted to match the gateway, and la- 
beled, “‘ Change given here.” So far, you feel half 
as if you were entering the Cremorne Gardens and 
half as if you were at the portals of the Royal Acad- 
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emy. You get your change, pay your shilling, rattle 
through the turnstiles, and involuntarily begin to look 
about for the performing elephant, the thimble-rig- 
gers, and the merry-go-rounds. No !—you are in 
camp—in a camp which has so far yielded to the 
gentle influences of civilization that the sentry’s 
challenge has been metamorphosed into a clamped 
turnstile, the password into a silver coin, and the 
army into yonder scattered loungers in knickerbock- 
ers, who are making themselves agreeable to the 
ladies. By keeping your eyes fixed upon the tents, 
your ears alert to that intermittent noise of rifle- 
firing, and your imagination universally and abnor- 
mally active, you may contrive to over-persuade your- 
self that you are not at a fair. 

“ Wimbledon’s what you Yankees call a perma- 
nent institution,” replied my English companion, 
answering these reflections of mine. ‘‘ The fellows 
come here every year, you know. You wouldn’t 
expect it to be like ordinary camps. If they didn’t 
charge at the gates the place would be overrun—be- 
sides, the thing doesn’t pay for itself.” 

“It doesn’t pay anyway,” was in my thoughts a 
good deal during the day. A great amount of mon- 
ey is spent upon it, and upon the magnificent prizes 
which are yearly shot for, which, I should think— 
were England less fabulously wealthy than she is— 
might better go to the regular army. These men 
are only play-soldiers, not because they might not be 
made efficient in a war, but because war scarcely en- 
ters into their expectations. No Englishman really 


believes that England will ever be invaded, yet inva- 


sion is the volunteer’s raison d’étre. No doubt it is 
well, on general principles, that every citizen should 


know how to hit a target and sleep under canvas ;_ 


but would it not be better were the time and money 
devoted to this amusement used for the men who are 
really meant to face the enemy, and who, with all 
reverence be it said, are very far from being what 
they should and might be, in any respect? My Eng- 
lish companion only rubs his chin and smiles. Bar 
partisanship, whatever in England is, is good. And, 
as for Wimbledon, that foreigner would be a churlish 
fellow indeed who, after an evening’s entertainment 
there, could find anything disagreeable to say of the 
institution—so far as his foreign self was concerned. 
Between the entrance and the tented portion of 
the field intervenes a breadth of waste ground, over 
which jolt errant cabs, empty and otherwise (though 
their drivers were invariably full), and wander all sorts 
of people. It was a nondescript region, best desig- 
nated as nowhere in particular ; and yet there was an 
obscure influence about it that betfer suggested the 
idea of a camp than did the camp itself. It somehow 
brought to mind the barrenness, the dreariness, the re- 
pulsiveness, which underlie all that appertains to war. 
A camp is a little world, with plenty of order and 
energy and brilliance in it, perhaps, but yet lacking 
in every element which makes the real world endur- 
able and possible. The object of life in the real 
world is reproductiveness, moral, mental, and mate- 
rial ; that of camp-life is destruction. A camp must 
always be a blight—albeit a picturesque one—on the 
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face of the earth. The longer one contemplates it 
the more patent does this fact appear, emerging from 
beneath all veils and disguises ; and even in so am- 
ateurish a camp as Wimbledon it is perceptible 
enough. If this had been a town, the public-spirited 
ones among the inhabitants would have made it their 
business to keep this breadth of waste ground in 
some sort of order ; being a camp, there was no pub- 
lic spirit, but only an esprit de corps, which may give 
heed to the trimness of its own particular inclosure, 
but could by ao possibility care how things looked 
outside. 

When we got amid the city of tents, we found it 
to consist of many small villages, each one squared 
around a central open space, and partitioned off from 
its neighbors by wired fences. These fences take 
the place of sentries—at least, I saw no others at 
Wimbledon. In the centre of each inclosure floated 
the banner of the corps, on a tall flag-staff ; and its 
name was inscribed on the front of each tent. The 
tents were neat and taut, but I never saw such a 
bewildering network of tent-ropes and pegs as every- 
where beset the steps of the unwary pedestrian. 
Were any one by some accident to become inebri- 
ated within the camp boundaries, and try to find his 
way about after dusk, only a miracle could save him 
from breaking his neck once or twice every minute, 
With due caution, therefore, we picked our way 
along the devious lanes, and, passing through the 
breadth of the canvas city, found ourselves near 
the brink of an irregular ravine. A roadway ex- 
tended along this verge, having the tents on one 
side and a fenced-off space about twenty feet in 
width on the side of the ravine. This fenced-off 
strip was reserved for the riflemen, who lay flat 
along the turf, and aimed at the rifle-butts on the 
opposite slope of the little valley, the ranges varying 
from two hundred to a thousand yards. The road- 
way, and all the camp behind it, was alive with 
spectators of the shooting, stationary or in motion ; 
but the valley across which the bullets flew was sig- 
nificantly empty ; it was a valley of death. After pon- 
dering over this a while, and noting the sharp contrast 
between the populous vivacity here and the lifeless 
desertion there, I began to realize that this pastime 
was after all a deadly one. Each crack of a rifle, 
echoed back so pleasantly from the opposing bluffs, 
might have sounded the knell of a human life. 
That stretch of vacant heath between the riflemen 
and the butts was more fatal to him who should 
traverse it than had it been the most poisonous of 
tropical swamps. Little placards were posted up 
here and there—‘“* Danger ”—but they were unneces- 
sary ; the swift, invisible passage of the bullets was 
warning enough. It only needed that those oppos- 
ing bluffs should suddenly send forth an answering 
fire—and we should have known how the Balkans 
felt ! 

Nothing of the kind occurred, however. But at 
every shot a mystical change would take place in the 
butt aimed at. It would seem to vanish, or sink 
into the earth, and in its place would arise another 
disk, not plain like the other, but either crossed 
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with black, or with red, or having a black border— 
signs whereby was indicated the approximation of 
the bullet to the bull’s-eye. And once in a while 
an immediate white disk would appear, and then a 
murmur would go round, “ Another bull’s-eye, by 
Jove!” 

It did not seem to me that there were quite as 
many of these last as there might have been ; but 
upon inquiry I found that no regular match was 
being contested, but that the gentlemen upon their 
stomachs were merely amusing themselves with 
“ pool-shooting.” They were improving the shin- 
ing hour by using their skill in deadly weapons to 
earn a little money—or even a great deal—some- 
times as much as ten pounds sterling a day. Cer- 
tainly, the Wimbledon fortnight must be a precious 
two weeks to a good marksman, especially if the 
accuracy of his shooting is much in advance of his 
ordinary ability to—in vernacular phrase—pay the 
shot. A hundred to a hundred and forty pounds, 
with a chance for prizes thrown in, cannot but make 
an enormous difference in the income of, say, a vol- 
unteer private who, as a civilian, keeps a little 
huckster-shop, perhaps, or mends shoes. One can- 
not but admire the wealth and liberality of Eng- 
land ; nevertheless, it seemed to me a little odd that 
even amateur warriors should wield their arms for 
lucre ; nor did the knowledge of the fact tend to 
diminish that absurd impression of mine about its all 
being a fair. 

We moved along the roadway, the rifles popping 
on our right, until we got to the eastern end of the 
camp, where or whereabouts was a large house-like 
tent, within the inclosure in front of which a band 
was performing ; and crowded outside the inclos- 
ure, in carriages or on foot, were a good many fash- 
ionable-looking people, listening. The music was 
good music, but even more admirable were the 
calves of a young fellow in knickerbockers. They 
were larger round than the waist of many a fashion- 
able lady, and I could not but wonder whether any 
other than the knickerbocker costume could pos- 
sibly accommodate such titanic development. The 
tight trousers in vogue some years ago must have 
been quite impracticable for him ; and how could 
such a leg ever hope to get on a hunting-boot? If 
all England stands upon such limbs as these, she 
stands firm indeed. But Providence seems envious 
when one reflects what an incomparable footman 
was lost to the world when that young man was born 
agentleman. Nothing short of white-silk stockings 
and pumps could do him justice. 

The calves sauntered away together, and we be- 
took ourselves in the direction of a long, low, fan- 
tastic edifice, which somehow brought to mind a 
dwarf Crystal Palace made of wood, but painted 
blue-and-white in imitation of glass. It was the 
camp restaurant ; not, apparently, intended for the 
use of the volunteers themselves, but for the camp- 
followers. At the doorway (or at one of them, for 
there were several, opening on a veranda which ran 
along the front of the building) we met three gen- 
tlemen, reporters on the London daily press, and my 








companion stopped to exchange a few words with 
one of them. Now, as it was the business of these 
three personages to describe whatever they saw, 
whether things or men, and to send telegrams 
thereof to their respective papers, headed, it may 
be, “ From our Special War Correspondent at Wim- 
bledon ;” and since none of them happened to be 
aware that the unobtrusive foreigner, standing 
apart, had any sort of connection with their own 
line of business: for these reasons it gives me pleas- 
ure to offer a personal description of each one of 
them. The first, then, was a tallish, solidly-made 
young fellow of about six-and-twenty, with a beard 
dark but juvenile, and a countenance browned by, I 
presume, the burning suns of the campaign. His 
manner was affable, even smiling; his hands large 
and warm, and not rigorously clean ; and there ema- 
nated from his person and bearing an atmosphere 
as of one who had plenteously partaken of both 
solid and liquid refreshment. He affably declined 
an invitation to take a drink, remarking that he 
must go and work ; but I have reason to believe 
that he subsequently found cause to alter his inten- 
tion in this regard. Of his associates, one was an 
unreasonably tall man, with a countenance of really 
romantic beauty, adorned with a light-brown mus- 
tache, the graceful sweep of which was prolonged to 
such a degree that it came near making his amazing 
stature appear stunted. He looked an ideal captain 
of grenadiers, and it was a shame that, instead of a 
splendid uniform, he wore a very unpretending 
civilian costume, and that his trousers were scarcely 
able to reach the shoes at the ends of his endless and 
rather insecure legs. The third gentleman was a 
trifle under the middle size, thick-set, with an aquiline 
nose, and a pair of the most opaque gray eyes that 
your reporter ever beheld. How he saw through 
them was a mystery ; perhaps he was secretly blind ; 
but, be that as it may, he was the one of the three 
by whom I would least willingly have been inter- 
viewed—and that not merely because he represented 
the most widely-circulated newspaper in the world. 

We went into the restaurant, and found that the 
prevailing viands there were bread-and-butter and 
milk, instead of raw beef and brandy, as might have 
been expected. Beer, however, could be obtained ; 
and at one section of the long counter, which ex- 
tended from one end to the other of the long room, 
tobacco was on sale. A series of tables and benches 
was ranged along the body of the hall ; but there 
were no waiters, still less vivandiéres ; and the 
guests were obliged to wait upon themselves, after 
having paid their reckoning to the array of harassed- 
looking persons in shirt-sleeves who stood behind 
the counter to see that nothing was stolen. My Eng- 
lish friend grumbled here for the first time that day, 
and carried me off very shortly, remarking that this 
was not the way fellows lived at Wimbledon, but 
that I should see how they did live before the day 
was over. And so I did. 

In leaving the restaurant we passed down what 
seemed to be the commercial thoroughfare of the 








camp; the tents were shops, pitched there by enter- 
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prising London tradesmen, and stocked with all 
things that a campaigner, or, indeed, any reasonable 
person whatever, could desire. And there was a 
newspaper-repository, where the camp might go and 
read twenty different versions of what the outside 
world thought of it from day today. But the most 
popular feature in this quarter was the prize-tent, 
where were exhibited the prizes which the best 
marksmen were destined to take home with them at 
the end of the fortnight. Very costly some of those 
great pieces of plate must have been ; but the design 
which pleased me most was not that in which a silver 
gentleman, of the best English type, and in volun- 
teer uniform, stands in a modest attitude with his 
cap off and his rifle leaning against his shoulder—his 
good-breeding preventing him from betraying sur- 
prise at the close proximity to him of a Roman cen- 
turion in full armor, with one sandaled foot resting 
upon a dismounted cannon ; or from attempting to 
dodge the impending descent upon his shoulders of a 
well-fed and strongly-built goddess of victory. I 
liked better a vast silver urn from China, almost big 
enough to take a bath in, though intended only to 
hold punch; it was climbed over by a number of 
horribly grotesque and impossible monsters, who in- 
cidentally served as handles, and was further covered 
with a maze of indescribable and—so far as I know 
—meaningless figures in low-relief. That punch- 
bowl was too good for kings or emperors to drink 
out of ; but it might fittingly have been placed be- 
fore a select party of such men as Anacreon, Hafiz, 
Quintus Horatius Flaccus, Ben Jonson, Heine, and 
Charles Lamb. If those congenial spirits could be 
gotten together for a night, and Hebe be recalled 
from Olympus to fill the goblets, I know who would 
like to lean behind the silken curtain, in the marble 
shadow of the doorway, and gaze and give ear! But 
I fear no periodical outside of Paris could be found 
indiscreet enough to publish a full report of their 
conversation. 

No matter—since there is no such symposium to 
describe. But the Chinese punch-bowl, although I 
quaffed no drop of wine from it, so went to my head, 
filling it with all sorts of fantastic and futile notions, 
that I scarcely again took note of outward things 
until I found myself walking within the “ Victoria” 
encampment. This is, I believe, a crack corps, as it 
is certainly an aristocratic one—if that be a recom- 
mendation. Around the flag-staff in the centre of 
the little inclosure were flower-beds full of over- 
poweringly brilliant geraniums ; half a dozen big 
cooking-stoves were planted in a dip of the ground a 
few rods to the south ; and, as if to complete the 
round of sensuous gratifications, an horizontal and a 
pair of parallel bars were set up near at hand, and a 
couple of young athletes were going througfi rival 
evolutions upon them. As we passed along the front 
of the tents, and glanced through the open door- 
flaps, glimpses of cozy interiors were revealed—the 
greatest amount of comfort packed into the smallest 
possible space. All the resources of civilization, de- 
veloped during the course of ages, have not suc- 
ceeded in evolving anything in the way of a dwelling 





which can compare for comfortable snugness with a 
well-pitched tent. In the first place, it is delightful 
to feel that you are so near being in the open air, 
while yet you are completely protected from it. You 
hear the rain patter on the canvas an inch from your 
head, but it does not wet you ; sunshine and shadow 
pass visibly across your semi-translucent walls, yet 
your eyes are not dazzled, though it is true that the 
former can make the atmosphere too sultry. You 
have stolen a march upon Nature ; you nestle close 
to her heart, yet are sheltered from her brusque 
caprices, Then, what command over his resources 
does he feel who, sitting in his bedroom, cannot 
only behold at a glance his dining-room, parlor, and 
antechamber, but can stretch forth his arm and reach 
to the remotest limits of them all! He enjoys all 
the advantages of giantship, without its drawbacks 
in the way of clumsiness and singularity, and the 
risk of being snapped up by enterprising showmen. 
The tendency of late years has been toward expan- 
sion in all things, under the mistaken idea that big- 
ness and luxury have necessarily anything in com- 
mon. But a better culture will perhaps show that 
the essence of true refinement lies in the direction 
of condensation ; and then the upper ten will pull 
down their huge palaces, and take a leaf from the 
book of the Arabs. If the population goes on in- 
creasing, economy in space will become as much of a 
necessity as of a virtue ; but, at all events, the wealth- 
iest and best-educated man of the future will be he 
who comes nearest to keeping house in his own 
pocket. 

Meanwhile the “ Victorias” did what they could 
toward promoting this consummation. The tents 
were charmingly fitted up, and showed good rea- 
son why Wimbledon should continue in spite of 
logic and political economy. Most of them had bas- 
kets of flowers on the little tables in the centre, or 
suspended from the ridge-pole. Now and then a 
stalwart youth was seen outstretched on his pallet 
with a cigarette in his mouth and a two-shilling novel 
in his hand. At the doorway of one tent lay a su- 
perb Russian greyhound, lean, keen, and tall, with 
long, clinging hair. He was the only Muscovite 
captive in camp. At several places visitors were be- 
ing entertained, amid chat and laughter, and the 
Srou-frou of ladies’ dresses, and the sparkle of cham- 
pagne and claret-cup. 

‘This is more the sort of thing, you'know,” ob- 
served my English friend. 

A prominent feature of all the tents was the large, 
round bath-tubs which stood beside every door, like 
so many shields of Grecian warriors in the camp 
before Troy. Upon the bottom of each was in- 
scribed, in white figures, the number of the tent to 
which it appertained. Remembering that it was a 
custom of chivalry for the warrior who wished to 
challenge another to approach his tent and smite 
with his spear the buckler which hung outside, I was 
not surprised to see my companion walk up to one 
of these warlike-looking tubs, and strike two or 
three resounding blows upon it with the point of his 
umbrella, Nor did the challenge go unanswered. 
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Forth from the dim interior—for it was by this time 
past sunset, and the sky was cloudy— issued an ath- 
letic figure, who, on seeing my friend, made up to him 
with so much vivacity that a warm encounter might 
have been expected. But the meeting, though warm, 
was anything but hostile in its character: and in a 
few moments, conducted in by hospitable hands, we 
found ourselves amid a circle of genial friends, seat- 
ed on pallets, trunks, and camp-stools, with an aro- 
ma of flowers and Turkish cigarettes in the air, and, 
circulating amicably from hand to hand, the glad- 
someness of a huge silver tankard, with three han- 
dles, to each of which was tied a damask napkin, 
while within bubbled a cool, golden well of cham- 
pagne-punch. This was more the sort of thing, 
indeed. Our two gallant young hosts were delicate- 
ly attentive, and the ladies seemed fairer and more 
gracious even than the generality of their country- 
women. The narrow sphere of canvas within which 
we sat seemed to draw us into closer bonds of mu- 
tual regard. When, after a while, the lamp was 
lighted, we seemed complete unto ourselves—a genial 
little microcosm. As for that silver tankard —it 
seemed impossible that we should ever get to the 
bottom of it; nevertheless, I believe we did, at 
last; and in sweet contentment did we sit and 
watch the smoke of our cigarettes eddy through the 
light, and whisk through the pointed doorway into 
the outer darkness. At last our hosts said: “If you 
will come with us to the mess-tent, we can get a 
bit of supper. Afraid it will be awfully crowded— 
hope you won’t mind—better get our places early, 
you know.” 

Crowded it was, but such a crowd as impels one 
to say, ‘‘ The more the merrier.” Everybody pleased, 
good-natured, and jolly. More ladies than gentle- 
men—as had been the case everywhere all day— 
and a charming mutual affability on the part of both 
sexes, Could they all have been drinking cham- 
pagne-cup, I wonder; and were they viewing one 
another through the golden glamour of its medium ? 
We sat packed along narrow benches, at rough 
wooden tables, and ate homely but substantial ra- 
tions off metal dishes ; yet seldom has a meal tasted 
more savory; we fancied ourselves soldiers of a 
brilliant campaign, eating our rude banquet after a 
day under arms, with victory for sauce. Good-humor 
and appetite reigned supreme. 

“Are you Mr. Smith?” inquired one of the at- 
tendant squires, of a gentleman very near me who 
had not yet been served. 

“No,” replied the person questioned, with a sigh, 
and casting a wistful glance at the well-furnished 
platter which the other carried, “ but I wish I was!” 

When, before now, was a hungry man ever 
known to be so sweet-tempered? Could tue cham- 
pagne-cup have had anything to do with it, after all? 








Supper over, we trooped out again into the soft, 
cloudy night and wandered for half an hour about 
the camp, which looked incomparably picturesque, 
each tent “lamp-lit from the inner,” glow-worm- 
like. We caught our feet in tent-ropes, and stum- 
bled up and down hillocks and hollows, and pricked 
ourselves with gorse, and walked against invisible 
wire fences—each fresh mishap amusing us more 
than the last; and at every turn we met other 
wandering groups, who were enjoying like mishaps 
to our own. After having twice or thrice irreme- 
diably lost ourselves, and each time delightedly con- 
gratulated one anotheron the adventure, we brought 
up at what we already felt pride in calling “ our own 
tents” once more. We were just in time for the 
music and the singing in the mess-tent, and also (as 
we discovered ere we had long been seated) for the 
“*hot Scotch,” smoky and aromatic, in battered tin 
cups, which seemed—but that may have been imagi- 
nation, or anything—to greatly improve the flavor 
of the liquor. As for the singing, it produced an 
impression of sound lungs and merry hearts, if not 
of finished musical training. The most modest and 
retiring of the performers, who colored visibly and 
smiled in a foolish manner whenever he was ap- 
plauded, was a gentleman fresh from Central Africa, 
where he had killed lions and elephants enough to 
furnish half his audience with hides and ivory. 
Then there was a funny man... . but perhaps I am 
laying too much stress upon a phase of Wimbledon 
life which, however enjoyable in itself, is not of the 
highest ethical or historical importance. Moreover, 
as the evening waxed late, so many people sang, or 
tried to sing; so many amusing events happened, 
or seemed to happen ; and such an astonishing mul- 
tiplication took place, or appeared to take place, in 
the number of the battered tin cups—that it might 
prove difficult to make a straightforward record of 
the closing scenes. Let it suffice to add, therefore, 
that when we had staid as long as the rules of the camp 
allowed, and had been escorted to the boundaries, with 
fraternal solicitude, by our hosts ; and had then and 
there agreed to come again the next day and the 
next after that, and also next year, were England in 
existence at that time ; and had taken the address 
of a certain cigarette-manufacturer (as well as a 
dozen or so of his cigarettes, for samples) ; and had 
said a hearty good-by to each other after every one 
of these episodes—we did finally clamber into an 
open-work sort of omnibus, with whose occupants 
(not one of whom we had ever seen before, or could 
see then, for that matter) we found ourselves instant- 
ly on a most friendly and even hilarious footing ; 
and so with much jollity we trundled back to Put- 
ney. If I owned a country-house on the Putney and 
Wimbledon road, I should make arrangements to let 








it during the camp-fortnight. 
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A WHIP OF SCORPIONS. 


EARLY the first thing which Mark Trafford 

did, on returning from Europe in 1872, was 
to look up the whereabouts of his friend Lionel 
Mayne. Trafford had been quite intimate with him 
three years before, on leaving America, but their 
correspondence, at first mutually frequent, had dwin- 
dled into irregularities for which Lione! had been 
alone blamable. After a year of separation, mat- 
ters had so arranged themselves that they no longer 
wrote to one another. Trafford regretted this turn 
of affairs, for Lionel’s letters were always pleasant 
reading, and fragrant with a most agreeable person- 
ality. 

Trafford found his friend in his old quarters, 
a pair of rooms that addressed you in a mute dialect 
of bachelorhood the moment you made their ac- 
quaintance. But it was bachelorhood that keeps 
well within the limits of careful refinement. In- 
deed, Lionel was always a man of the daintiest per- 
sonal tastes. While Trafford grasped his friend’s 
right hand, on the day of their meeting, he observed 
that Lionel’s left held a luxuriously-carved meer- 
schaum ; a smoke-bronzed bacchanal head, very 
characteristic, in a general sense, of the owner. 
Scattered about the room were a hundred proofs of 
artistic culture, from the famed armless Venus in 
plaster to a photographed segment of Venice. 

Lionel wrung his friend’s hand with a look of real 
delight. He was a magnificent creature, physically 
speaking, and Trafford, whose general effect might 
be described as one of unnoticeable bronzed lean- 
ness, no doubt felt, after this long absence, a sud- 
den humbling sense of personal contrast. Lionel 
was heavy-framed, and yet a lightsome grace played 
flexibly, so to speak, over his muscular girth, some- 
thing after the fashion of a close-fitting silken gar- 
ment. His head, with its blond, Greek look, was 
superbly set on a pair of massive shoulders. His 
blue eyes were full of a sunny frankness, and shad- 
owed by dark lashes of unwonted length. His yel- 
low beard and mustache grew lightly enough to 
show the fine chiseling of throat and lips behind 
their curly sparseness. 

“ That it should be you, Mark, of all people !” he 
exclaimed, with his large, soft hand still grasping 
Trafford’s. ‘‘I honestly believed, old fellow, that 
you were never coming back.” 

“And acted as if you deeply cared,” Trafford 
replied, in a dry way peculiar to himself. It was 
not his choice, however, to reproach Lionel for any 
neglected epistolary duties. “You're looking ad- 
mirably well,” he at once proceeded. 

“ Thanks for telling me so,” said Lionel, putting 
forward a chair. His tones were so genially grate- 
ful that they somehow quite excused his omission to 
touch at all upon the question of how Trafford was 
looking. There is probability that he did not spe- 
cially observe, or that Mark’s mention of himself 
had wholly driven any such thought away. Lionel’s 





egotism was an intense though rarely an ugly fact. 
Not ugly, it should be explained, because he inces- 
santly wrapped it up in the flowery graces of his 
own easy pleasantry and warm picturesqueness, 
Almost any gardener knows the effect of a few vine- 
sprays about some jagged, uncouth stump. 

“TI never was better in my life,” Lionel now 
went on, as the two friends seated themselves. “ It 
isn’t only physical health, Mark, it’s mental. I 
write so much better than I did! You must see 
the last few chapters of my new book, and I’m sure 
you will say so.” 

Trafford execrated his friend’s books. He saw 
the extreme cleverness of their occasional passages, 
but as novels they were, to his thinking, merely gro- 
tesque libels upon human nature. Lionel plumed 
himself upon his deep “insight into character,” as 
the phrase goes ; and it must be allowed that cer- 
tain critics supported this opinion; yet Trafford 
had long ago told himself with decision that it was 
in his friend's power to use words with a certain 
half-artistic showiness when he described any of the 
louder phenomena, such as a thunder-storm, or a 
fractious horse, or a flashily-handsome woman, but 
that Lionel, on the whole, knew as much about the 
mystic ways of human souls as he knew about the 
planets of remote systems. Trafford, however, was 
himself grossly unliterary, it is but just to add; he 
even wrote ordinary notes quite ill, and with a fair 
amount of trouble. 

“Let us talk of your doings and not of your 
writings, Lionel. It is the privilege of your friends, 
remember, that they can add occasional glimpses of 
the first to admiring studies of the second.” 

Rivers sometimes run underground, and, if sar- 
casm chooses to flow beneath a solid outwork of 
rhetoric, the harm inflicted is certainly slight. Traf- 
ford paid his pretty compliment with a face like a 
hickory-nut for stolidity. 

It was charming to see the smile that now lit the 
other’s face. 

‘Doings, Mark ?” he said, reflectively. ‘‘ What 
have my principal doings been? Oh, I recollect, 
now that you haven't heard. It’s been my chief 
reason, by-the-way, for having neglected to write 
you of late.” These latter words Lionel said with 
a downward look and a hesitant voice. He now 
lifted his clear eyes and steadily regarded Trafford. 
“TI have been getting engaged,” he said. “I am 
going to be married next week.” 

Such news was a bomb-shell to Trafford. Of all 
men Lionel had seemed to him the most irredeem- 
able of celibates. He had seen him seated with a 
half-lounging grace in women’s society, and noted 
the magnetic power of his presence upon more than 
a single female temperament. That Lionel’s beauty 
and mental brilliancy should attract almost any 
woman seemed to enter neatly enough amid the gen- 
eral fitness of things ; but that he should place an 
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unsuspecting wife under the tyranny of his charm- 
hidden selfishness—that he should hang her, so to 
speak, upon his wall, like a newly-bought print, or 
deposit her on his chiffonier among other ornamental 
luxuries—this seemed a sacrilege which Trafford, if 
he had at all meditated on the subject, doubtless felt 
Lionel incapable of committing. 

It might almost be said that Trafford now con- 
trolled a shudder from making itself visible as he 
proceeded to ask certain questions regarding Lionel’s 
fiancée. She was a Miss Eleanor Lathrop, he soon 
learned, a young lady whom he had himself met in 
New York society during previous years. He re- 
membered her rather ill; but it now occurred to 
him that she had been somewhat courted of old, 
though less so than an elder sister, much more 
sprightly in style and pronounced in deportment. 

Lionel discussed his engagement with an unre- 
served diffuseness. 

**T don’t doubt you have met her,” he told Traf- 
ford, ‘‘ Sybil is the gay one, you know, but Eleanor 
is quiet and very gentle. Fashionable places used 
to bore her, and she only went to please her sister. 
We had known each other since she first came out, 
but I never really got to know her till we met at a 
kind of literary party not long ago. It seemed so 
odd to find her there ; she had usually confronted 
me at the swell entertainments, you know, dressed 
in the customary ballroom splendors, and talking in- 
dustriously about nothing to some peripatetic shirt- 
bosom in her immediate neighborhood. But here 
were only tranquil, well-bred people, nearly all of 
them intellectual, some even famous for genius, and 
(it must be conceded) a good many of them both 
awkward and shockingly dressed. Miss Lathrop’s 
general style of high-bred grace stood out in such an 
assembly ; the new framework brought forth new 
points in the picture. I went up and asked her, 
rather flippantly, what she was doing among the blue- 
stockings. Very soon I discovered that she was a 
blue-stocking herself, but of a different sort from any 
I had ever met before.” After a brief pause Lionel 
went on: “About a month later we were engaged. 
I suppose it was her father’s sudden death that 
brought it about.” Lionel now looked down at a 
certain cameo-ring on his finger, and, while intently 
scrutinizing the jewel, proceeded: “ Marriage had 
seemed immensely out of the question with me. 
Eleanor’s father, as I said, died suddenly. She is 
now an orphan, and of age. She has a handsome 
property.” He raised his eyes again, “ You will 
hear people say everywhere, Mark, that I am marry- 
ing for money. But, of course, you must not be- 
lieve this nonsense.” 

Trafford did not believe it, either then or after- 
ward, when Lionel’s prophecy came actually to pass. 
But his opinions regarding his friend’s chief matri- 
monial motive at once took a most clear-cut positive- 
ness. Lionel, he decided, was gracefully permitting 
Miss Lathrop to marry him, with that felicitous look 
of conferring a rather generous favor that possessed, 
like many of his actions, a reverse side of pure self- 
ishness. He was a little pressed in money-matters, 





after the fate of many literary men. Miss Lathrop 
represented pecuniary amelioration on a somewhat 
spacious plan. If the operation of selling one’s 
self was an ignoble one, it could still be made a fact 
upon whose uncanny basis was built up some con- 
cealing structure of rosy sentimentality, durable 
enough at least to deceive a few observers. 

‘* But,” Trafford proceeded to reflect, after leaving 
his friend that day, ‘‘ how does any such ornate sub- 
terfuge deceive Miss Lathrop? Is she sufficiently in 
love to be blessed with the proverbial blindness, or 
is she simply a rather stupid young person?” 

A day later Trafford had opportunities of discov- 
ering that she was by no means a stupid person. 
Like Lionel, he had never made one of Miss La- 
throp’s devotees at the fashionable balls ; for Traf- 
ford had a style, indeed, of dropping in very late 
when he went to this sort of entertainments, and of 
standing in doorways while the German progressed, 
his hard, bronze-colored face seeming almost anoma- 
lous in that odor-loaded atmosphere. Repeatedly he 
had seen debonair creatures pin pretty favors on 
Lionel’s coat, and afterward be whirled round by 
him to the measures of waltz-music, It occurred to 
Trafford, when he now saw Miss Lathrop and Lionel 
together, that she had an air of perpetually doing 
some such gracious act as this, and that Lionel had a 
reciprocal air of receiving the gift with handsome 
gallantry. 

“ But she believes that she will get more than a 
mere waltz in return,” Trafford told himself, while 
he closely scanned Eleanor Lathrop’s face. It seemed 
the face of a woman who would prefer walking to 
waltzing through life. Lionel had brought him there 
that evening, and Miss Lathrop had received him 
with sweet graciousness, She was a slender girl, 
willowy in figure, with candid, brown eyes that 
looked at you from under strongly-arched eyebrows, 
and masses of flaxen hair worn in silky, shining 
bands about a small head of markedly high-bred 
carriage. Trafford talked with her for a little while 
in low tones, while Lionel sat beside the elder sister, 
Sybil Lathrop, an apple-cheeked and somewhat bux- 
om young lady, the absolute opposite of Eleanor. 
Trafford found the affianced wife of his friend very 
agreeable company, and of a much more serious turn 
than he had imagined her. She put forward no ob- 
trusive love-signs when referring to Lionel, and men- 
tioned her coming marriage once or twice with a 
gentle solemnity of tone and manner that made the 
subject seem like a wayside shrine before which one 
bows momentarily without any ceremonious kneeling. 
But a little later, when Lionel and his apple-cheeked 
companion joined them, Trafford, always quickly 
perceptive, saw‘in Eleanor’s manner toward her be- 
trothed evidence of how that which we sometimes 
call a grand passion can affect a nature full of orderly 
quietudes and spiritual self-restraints. It was adora- 
tion on Miss Lathrop’s part, he told himself. “ Alas! 
what is it,” he mentally added, “on the part of 
Lionel ?” 

A few days later the marriage took place. It 
was a very quiet performance, because of Mr. La- 
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throp’s recent death, Trafford and the buxom Miss 
Sybil were the principal personages of the occasion, 
next to the bride and groom. _ Miss Sybil, who had 
always rather liked Trafford, made certain confiden- 
tial disclosures to him after the ceremony was over, 
and the new-wedded pair had disappeared into that 
sacred obscurity with whose romantic nimbus it is 
conventional to encircle the honey-moon. 

** So,” said Sybil, “ Eleanor is married and done 
for. You’re a friend of Lionel’s, Mr. Trafford, but I 
can’t help telling you that I’m sorry Eleanor ever 
cared for him. He is a Bohemian, and I dislike 
Bohemians. It does seem so odd that Eleanor and 
I should differ in so remarkable a degree. And 
then we are both wrongly put together, besides, for 
I am the most out-and-out aristocrat, you know, not- 
withstanding my red cheeks and my stoutness ; while 
Eleanor, who looks and walks like a Marie Stuart, 
sees very little difference, I verily believe, between a 
banker and a baker. It is so sad to feel that one has 
the soul of a Récamier,” proceeded Sybil, with plump 
melancholy, “inside the body of a bouncing milk- 
maid.” 

Trafford used his social tact in consoling this ill- 
used victim of circumstances, though he felt scarcely 
equal to any such office, just now, being filled with a 
kind of saturnine regret for the inevitable. Lionel 
and his bride filled this man’s thoughts with consid- 
erable persistence during the next fortnight. The 
pair returned to New York after an absence of two 
weeks, and Trafford, without being sent for, called 
upon them at the old family mansion. A placid ra- 
diance seemed to touch young Mrs. Mayne, both in 
a physical and mental sense. It occurred to Trafford 
that she had greatly gained in looks, and the fitful 
smile lighting her usually serious lips made him think 
of a bud that sheathes and unsheathes some delight- 
ful flower in a jealous economy of its own beauty. A 
day or two later some important business called 
Trafford away from New York, and an enforced res- 
idence of two months in another city was the result 
of this sudden departure. When he returned to 
New York again the summer had set in. Calling at 
the Lathrop house, he discovered that Mr. and Mrs. 
Mayne had left, with Miss Lathrop, for the country. 

It was not until the following autumn that Traf- 
ford remet his friends. Not knowing of their return 
to town, he was surprised one day to receive an invi- 
tation to a small party at their house, written in Mrs. 
Mayne’s name. The invitation was worded infor- 
mally, and the hour mentioned was an early one. He 
reached the house on the evening in question at 
about eight o’clock. He had scarcely entered the 
scantly-filled rooms before Sybil Lathrop met him, 
looking healthier than ever but extremely woe-be- 
gone. 

“You're asked solely on my account,” she be- 
gan, in a saddened whisper, offering Trafford a 
fat little hand. ‘‘ This is one of their intellectual 
parties. They met a number of these people at 
Saratoga this summer, but many of them are old 
stock, Isn't it dreadful? Not a familiar face, you 
know. And such dressing! Do you see that creat- 





ure in blue spectacles? Lionel says that she is try- 
ing to regenerate her sex, whatever that may mean ; 
but as if she could do anything except degrade it in 
that frightful head-dress! You want to see Eleanor, 
of course, don’t you? She isn’t very well this even- 
ing ; it’s only one of her headaches, I believe. Ah! 
there she is now, talking to that bearded object, who 
went to some country where nobody else had ever 
been, and then wrote a book about it that they say 
is half humbug.” 

A little later Trafford took Mrs, Mayne’s atten- 
tion away from this irreverently-described explorer. 
She was pale, and her usual placidity appeared 
touched with a kind of fitful nervousness, that re- 
minded Trafford of a statue bathed in some flicker- 
ing light. 

“I suppose you have seen Lionel?” she said, as 
they stood together. 

‘* No,” Trafford answered. A moment later it 
seemed to him that Mrs, Mayne’s brown eyes looked 
at him with a sort of wistful stare in the depths of 
each. Then she said, with a careless voice, half 
averting her look : 

“He is, no doubt, doing the agreeable some- 
where. You will meet him presently.” 

“ He is very well?” asked Trafford. 

“ Oh, yes.” 

“ And writing diligently nowadays ?” 

Mrs. Mayne’s eyes resought Trafford’s face. 
There was now no mistaking the sadness of their 
warm, brown glimmer. She shook her head. 

“ He never writes any longer.” 

“ Never writes ?” 

“No; he talks instead.” A current of satirical 
yet half-unconscious melancholy seemed to flow be- 
neath her words now. “He has taken a great 
liking for Browning’s poetry ; he has been decipher- 
ing ‘Sordello’ line by line, and getting delighted 
with it.” 

Trafford smiled. 

“You ought to be glad that he has given up 
novel-writing,” he said. ‘ Now his time is more 
your own, doubtless ; and then, too, less of his senti- 
ment must go into the books.” 

A sudden smile, very bitter and strange, lit Elea- 
nor Mayne’s lips. But she gave no response to this 
adroit sounding-process of Trafford’s, for some fresh- 
ly-arrived guests just then claimed her notice. Traf- 
ford moved away. Very soon afterward he came 
across Lionel. 

The host’s greeting was bright and cordial as 
ever. On seeing Trafford he rose from a certain 
sofa where he had been seated beside a lady. It so 
chanced, while Trafford and Lionel stood speaking 
together, that the look of the former was able closely 
to scrutinize this lady had he so chosen. But, with- 
out anything like close scrutiny, Trafford could ob- 
serve that she was a person of large-moulded figure, 
black eyes, and a profusion of black hair that seemed 
to defy all restrictions of the toilet in curly rebellion. 
Her lips were full and of a striking redness, Her 
complexion was brilliant, almost dazzling. It at 
once occurred to Trafford that she was vulgar to the 
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tips of her handsome pink finger-nails ; a very few 
moments of observation made him conceive against 
her a pronounced prejudice. 

“You must wait till this is over, old fellow, and 
we'll have a cigar together,” said Lionel, his hand 
on Trafford’s shoulder, “They will all be gone by 
about ten; it’s an early affair, you know.” Lionel 
shot a covert look toward the sofa. “ Have you seen 
Sybil?” he asked, with one of his most charming 
smiles. “She was only induced to come down- 
stairs because we asked you.” 

The delivery of this sugared little hint was at 
once followed by the sudden appearance of Miss Syb- 
il herself. Her cheeks had grown an excited scar- 
let. “I've just been asked if I know any Hebrew,” 
she murmured, and during the laugh which followed 
on Trafford’s part Lionel slipped back to the sofa, 

“ With whom is Lionel talking?” Trafford now 
asked of his companion. 

“That?” exclaimed Sybil, glancing toward the 
sofa, and then fixing a surprised look on Trafford’s 
face. “Why, don’t you know Mrs. Cardigan by 
sight? Oh, I forget that you were abroad last win- 
ter,do I not? It’s very hard to say precisely who 
Mrs, Cardigan is, Her own family were Southern, 
I believe, and excellent people, it is said. She mar- 
ried an Englishman some time in the remote past, 
who is connected rather closely, they say, with the 
Earl of Ilmington, I suppose that in this way she 
got recognized by everybody here — or, perhaps, 
through her Southern birth. Some people say that 
Cardigan is a myth, others that he is really the earl’s 
first-cousin, but ignored and despised as a dread- 
ful reprobate. One never knows quite what to be- 
believe, does one? Mrs. Cardigan is nice enough. 
She affects literary people and adores some poet— 
who is it? Eleanor could tell you—oh, Browning, 
that is the favored bard. I like her quite well; I 
really think her good blood tells ; but then, you 
know, Mr. Trafford, it is actual crime for one to 
wear one’s hair in that fluffy way.” 

“ Are she and Mrs. Mayne.at all intimate?” 

**Oh, dear, no! Eleanor is polite, and all that. 
Lionel is very attentive to her. They met at Sarato- 
ga this last summer. I consider it perfectly horrid 
the way he attaches himself to her, but Eleanor 
takes it in the most composed, matter-of-course style. 
She is so queer about things. Now, I have so much 
more real feeling.” 

***Conceit in weakest bodies strongest works, 
quoted Trafford, inaudibly.—‘‘ And so you think,” 
he said, aloud, ‘‘ that Mrs. Mayne does not at all 
mind how Lionel dispenses his amiabilitjes ?” 

_ “Not a particle. I suppose she is so sure of 
him, you know. But that is, of course, an absurd 
view to take.” Miss Sybil gave a little sigh. ‘‘ Some 
natures are so much deeper than others.” 

Trafford assented to this in a dry yet convinced 
way. A little later on, while he had fresh opportu- 
nities of scanning Mrs. Mayne’s face as she per- 
formed her offices of hostess, he still further agreed 
with Sybil that natures certainly differed as regarded 
depth, 





Either he was vastly wrong, or else this woman 
bore beneath her present dispassionate calm a wound 
that both ached and bled. 

“It is a great shame that she should go on loving 
him,” thought Trafford ; “ but that is so many wom- 
en’s way. I suppose nothing is to be done. She is 
only one of thousands.” 

Trafford staid for the cigar, as Lionel had sug- 
gested that he should do. The rooms were quite va- 
cant of guests by ten o’clock, Mrs. Cardigan was 
somehow the last to go, Lionel put her into her 
carriage, and lingered for a slight while at the car- 
riage-door before it drove away ; but Trafford did 
not see these gallant courtesies ; he was talking with 
Sybil and Mrs. Mayne. The latter now seemed 
dreamy and absorbed in manner. All her vivacity 
had gone. 

“TI know your headache is worse, Eleanor,” said 
Sybil. ‘* You ought never to have appeared among 
these bookish people. I’m sure they are enough to 
make a perfectly well head spin.” 

Before the reappearance of Lionel, Mrs. Mayne, 
excusing herself, bade Trafford good-night. A little 
later Sybil, who was really the best of sisters, de- 
clared that she believed Eleanor to be suffering, 
and that perhaps a few kindly attentions on her own 
part would not seem out of place. 

“You said something about a cigar with Lionel, 
I believe,” Sybil added. ‘“ You won't think it rude, 
then, if I say good-night and leave you to wait all 
alone for Lionel? I suppose he is outside, telling 
Mrs. Cardigan not to catch cold on her way home.” 

Trafford was alone, a few minutes later, in the 
deserted drawing-rooms. He left them, and walked 
into the dining-room. Feeling sure that Lionel 
would probably smoke here, he seated himself, and 
it so chanced that, in the position which he chose, 
nearly all of the adjacent room was now entirely hid- 
den from view. Quite a little time elapsed. In silent 
irony Trafford was reflecting that it took his friend a 
long while to put Mrs. Cardigan into her carriage, 
when he heard the outside door sharply closed, and 
soon afterward Lionel’s elastic step sounded in one 
of the adjoining rooms, 

But the step suddenly stopped. He heard Lionel 
now say, “Ah, Eleanor!” and then there came a 
little silence. From what afterward followed, Traf- 
ford was led to the explanatory conclusion that Mrs. 
Mayne had declined her sister’s services, gone down- 
stairs to meet her husband, and, knowing nothing 
about any subsequent engagement between Lionel 
and himself, had supposed the whole lower floor to 
be now vacant. 

Mrs. Mayne’s voice now sounded clear, though 
somewhat tremulous. 

‘*IT am driven,” she said, ‘‘ to speak of your at- 
tentions toward a certain person, whom it is need- 
less to specify. You must understand that it hurts 
my pride very deeply, if it hurts me in no other way, 
to believe you the object of scandalous comments, 
and myself, perhaps, of ridicule. I have suffered for 
some time, Lionel, but I have not spoken, as you 
know, until now. I—” 
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Perhaps surprise prevented Lionel from inter- 
rupting, until this moment, the rapid clearness of 
these words. But now he did interrupt sternly, and 
perhaps very brutally: 

‘* You are acting with great silliness. Remember 
that we are not alone. Trafford is somewhere 
about.” 

“A man of the world” is a very general defini- 
tion ; but we nearly always infer by it the possession 
of ready, abundant, and flexible tact. Tact, howev- 
er, is to a higher kind of self-possession what mere 
rashness is to cool-reasoning bravery. Perhaps it 
may be said that Trafford, in adopting the course 
which he now instantly took, showed a fine combi- 
nation of both qualities. He at once rose from 
his seat, and, while unhesitatingly advancing tow- 
ard the next room, called out in a well-loudened 
tone : 

“ Ah, Lionel, you have turned up at last! Or is 
not that your voice which I hear?” 

He found Eleanor with a crimsoning face, but he 
used so much quiet skill in ignoring both this circum- 
stance and the evident embarrassment of Lionel, 
that there is little doubt of his being successful in 
deceiving both to precisely the desired extent. Mrs. 
Mayne very soon afterward excused herself and re- 
tired. Then followed an hour of smoking between 
Trafford and Lionel, during which many subjects 
were touched upon. In the course of conversation 
Trafford mentioned the fact of his friend’s present 
literary idleness. 

“Your wife tells me that you don’t write any 
more, Lionel,” he said. 

“No,” answered Lionel, slowly. ‘‘I am afraid 
prosperity is spoiling me. I am getting to be a—a 
sort of patron, don’t you know? It’s this sleek, easy 
life, I don’t doubt. All my affatus has gone from 
me somehow.” 

Trafford went home that night in a mood of 
dreary disgust. Never had the baffling problems, 
the satirical inconsistencies of life appeared more 
dishearteningly evident to him than now. 

“TI am thankful that no real passion has ever 
touched me,” ran his thought while he walked home- 
ward through the still, autumn darkness. But even 
then the face of Eleanor Mayne rose in his memory 
as he had last seen it, pale with a kind of controlled 
agony. Trafford felt a strong pang somehow. He 
quickened his pace like one spurred by a sudden 
impulse of escape. A good many weeks elapsed be- 
fore he again visited at the Maynes’ house. 

And then he found Lionel alone at home. There 
seemed a marked change in the man, which at once 
struck Trafford with peculiar force. Perhaps Lionel 
had grown slightly less stout ; perhaps it was a new 
shade of pallor, or an unfamiliar look of care. Traf- 
ford could ill discover what it was. He thought of 
some often-seen tree whose inner branches have been 
lopped away since one has last watched it. 

“My wife and Sybil have gone to the theatre,” 
Lionel said. ‘‘It is a little party gotten up by 
Sybil. I promised to drop into their box later. Do 
you care about joining me ?” 





Trafford assented. The two men talked together 
for a little while before they left the house. 

“*What has been going on of late?” asked 
Lionel, with a touch of absence in his manner. ‘‘I 
have been very quiet myself.” 

**You can scarcely have been more so than I,” 
returned Trafford. A sort of irritable impulse at- 
tacked him a moment later. Yielding to it, he said, 
with lazy coolness, “Has the lovely Mrs. Cardigan 
been monopolizing you ?” 

Lionel gave a very perceptible start. He looked 
hard at his friend for a second, and Trafford actually 
feared some explosive discourtesy. But a smile soon 
lit his face. He thrust both hands into his pockets, 
and shook his head with a mock melancholy that 
struck Trafford as very poor acting. 

‘* No,” he said, looking at the carpet ; “ I’ve not 
seen her ladyship for a very long time.” 

They went to the theatre shortly afterward, and 
entered the box where Miss Sybil’s party had con- 
gregated. Trafford promptly availed himself of a 
vacant place near Mrs. Mayne. It struck him that 
she was looking exceedingly well. But was he 
wrong, or had not her face lost a certain delicate 
softness? Their conversation, when an entr’acte 
permitted, was on commonplace matters enough. 
Once, happening to glance at some one behind him, 
Trafford was surprised to see Lionel, almost con- 
cealed in the shadow of a curtain, with gaze intently 
fixed upon his wife. He came confusedly forward 
the next instant, and began talking with one of the 
ladies, 

There was a little supper at the Maynes’ house 
after the theatre. Trafford for an hour or two kept 
closely within Mrs. Mayne’s society. He could dis- 
cover no trace, howsoever vague, of the old suffer- 
ing. Where had it flown? What meant this easy 
yet positive equipoise? What spell of consolation 
had cast itself over a soul that he knew to have been 
so grief-wrung not long ago? And yet was it pre- 
cisely the influence of any consolation that now 
spoke in this singular woman? Had not her gayety 
and vivacious brilliance more of autumn in it than 
of spring? Trafford, with his turn for analogies, 
thought of some breezy October day, amid all of 
whose freshness and sparkle we hear, now and then, 
the rustle of dead leaves. 

Lionel’s manner on saying good - night to his 
friend that evening was so lukewarm and preoc- 
cupied that Trafford felt rather markedly slighted. 
But, on the following evening, at about eight, he 
was surprised by the appearance of Lionel in his own 
rooms, - 

But, apart from astonishment at seeing Lionel, 
Trafford was ill pleased by the present visit. Since 
last evening he had told himself that nothing could 
be more cowardly and contemptible than this man’s 
present behavior. He had evidently given up his 
affair with that odious Mrs. Cardigan, but was he not 
endeavoring to visit upon his wife the punishment 
of a supercilious neglect? Indeed, rancor was ex- 
pressed, to Trafford’s thinking, by the gaze which he 
had caught Lionel fixing upon his wife last night 
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at the theatre. It was, undoubtedly, against this 
scornful indifference of her husband’s that Eleanor 
Mayne had hardened her very soul. She was play- 
ing a part of reciprocal disdain ; but, unfortunately, 
Lionel’s was no part, it was dead earnest. 

Trafford having arrived at these conclusions, the 
appearance of Lionel was now very unwelcome to 
him. But he remembered to be thoroughly civil. 
He even remembered to say, as they sat down oppo- 
site each other : 

“This is the first time you have honored me 
since your marriage.” 

“ True,” answered Lionel. And he now surprised 
Trafford by adding, in a voice of low mockery, 
“ My marriage!” Then, as if rousing himself from 
a state of transient reverie—‘‘ Mark,” he said, with 
tones of dreary dejection, “I am the most miserable 
of men.” 

“He is going to make me some abominable 
confidence,” thought Trafford, with a thrill of em- 
phatic disgust. “I declare, I won't listen to it!” 
He rose abruptly and searched for some matches, as 
though wanting to relight his cigar. 

“We are all miserable, in different degrees,” he 
said, aloud. ‘‘ By-the-way, you heard, I suppose, of 
poor John Chester’s death ?” 

Lionel ignored this last sentence. 

“TI am being lashed by a whip of scorpions, 
Trafford. One’s own sins very often find one out, I 
begin to think. I don’t blame anybody but myself. 
Sit down and hear—” 

** All sorts of agonizing disclosures ?” interrupted 
Trafford. ‘‘I’d rather not, Lionel, upon my word. 
You should recollect my age. A man begins to have 
nerves at five-and-thirty.” 

He spoke with a laugh on his usually grave lips, 
and there was no taking offense at his words. But 
the current of Lionel’s confidence was dammed from 
that moment. He gave a nervous little smile, and 
the two men were soon afterward talking of other 
things. Lionel did not remain more than a half- 
hour in all. His pallor, restless demeanor, and odd 
absent-mindedness, were somewhat contemptuously 
remarked by Trafford. 

“T can’t help it,” Trafford told himself, when the 
door had at length closed upon his friend. ‘‘ It may 
be a gross want of sympathy, but I could not sit qui- 
etly and hear that lovely wife of his, to whom he 
sold himself in return for so many dollars and 
cents, insulted by some sensational pathos about his 
love for that dreadful Mrs. Cardigan. I don’t doubt 
that he is miserable, after his own fashion ; but, un- 
fortunately, my present mood isn’t consolatory ; and 
I am quite certain that all the advice I could have 
given him would not have prevented his egotism 
from very soon bursting its bonds. He has hero- 
ically separated himself from his affinity for a few 
days. The whip of scorpions that he so finely talks 
about will soon drive him back to her.” 

But this bitter mood was an impermanent one. 
Conscience - qualms of no weak sort soon assailed 
Trafford. He asked himself where his right lay in 
thus rebuffing Lionel’s overture. Was he so dow- 








ered, himself, with tough moral sinew that he could 
afford to cast scorn upon another's feebleness? Li- 
onel had been his friend for years, and the recipient 
of past amicable professions (tacit, though not the 
less pronounced for this reason), which had war- 
ranted him both in proffering confidence and in so- 
liciting advice. 

In a frame of mind that was genuinely repentant, 
Trafford called at Lionel’s house on the following 
evening. But something very like an uncontrollable 
impulse made him suddenly ask for Mrs. Mayne, 
when the servant opened the door. Mrs. Mayne 
and Miss Sybil, the servant told him, were dining 
out. Mr. Mayne, however, was at home, though 
rather unwell. It was uncertain whether he would 
be able to see any one. Trafford sent up his name. 
A little later he was shown up-stairs into Lionel’s 
library. 

It struck him at once that Lionel was looking 
wretchedly haggard and sick. He rose from a 
lounge as Trafford entered, flinging aside a pam- 
phlet. 

“ The servant told me you were not well,” said 
Trafford, for a moment holding his friend’s burning- 
ly feverish hand, while he felt with awkwardness how 
unexpected his present visit must be. “I trust there 
is no serious trouble?” 

“Oh, nothing to care about,” answered Lionel, 
with affected lightness. He began abruptly speak- 
ing on the subject of a book which had recently ap- 
peared ; it was the pamphlet which he had just flung 
away. Had Trafford read it? No? It was not 
worth reading. Then he suddenly entered upon 
another topic, shifting his place several times from 
one chair to another, lighting a cigarette and at once 
throwing it aside, pausing in the midst of sentences 
as though he had completely lost the thread of 
thought—doing everything that was likely to con- 
vince Trafford of his intense nervous preoccupation. 

But Trafford, though he now made one or two 
pointed attempts toward obtaining something like a 
confidence, repeatedly failed. A single rebuff had 
evidently been sufficient for Lionel; or else, from 
other mysterious causes, his mood had become one 
of reticence. He plainly gave evidence of severe 
mental suffering, but it was suffering seen against 
his own will, though masked with a sort of piteous 
inefficacy. ; 

The thought of being refused any desired confi- 
dence was something for which Trafford had a most 
fastidious distaste. But his compassion was now 
strongly roused. He determined to break the ice 
with one vigorous blow. 

“Pray, Lionel,” he at length said, calmly and 
slowly, ‘‘ what has become of that handsome Mrs. 
Cardigan? I was rather struck with her appearance 
here at your house, but I haven’t seen her since 
then.” 

“Do you think her handsome?” asked Lionel, 
with a peevish kind of sneer. ‘‘Bah! I supposed 
you had better taste, Mark. She is horribly vulgar 
style.” 

Trafford controlled his amazement, and said : 
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“T thought you liked her. Do you never see her 
any longer?” 

Lionel gave a short, cold laugh. 

“No. Why should I?” He then suddenly 
fixed a stern look upon Trafford. “ For God’s sake, 
Mark,” he said, “don’t ever mention that woman’s 
name to me again! I detest it. It has been at the 
root of all the real trouble my life has ever known.” 

He now rose hastily and drew forth his watch : 

“ Pardon my looking at the time,” he said, “but 
the carriage was to be sent for Mrs. Mayne at a cer- 
tain hour, and it was to call here first for her maid. 
Servants need so to be watched, you know.” 

Trafford now rose also. 

“ Lionel,” he said, going up close to his friend, 
and fixing a clearly earnest look upon his face, “‘ we 
have known each other a very long time. Some- 
thing is wrong with you. What is it?” 

Trafford’s voice had a certain throbbing richness. 
Reserved people, of the sort we usually call hard 
and world-tried, carry great weight with them in 
appeals of this sort, Their emotional episodes are 
like tropical suggestions in some harsh landscape. 
Outward manifestations of what we term feeling, 
like most of the good things in life, base their value 
upon rarity. 

Lionel looked steadily back at Trafford for a 
moment, and it seemed as if the truth was imme- 
diately to be spoken. But suddenly a hardening 
look crossed his face. ‘‘ Nothing is wrong with me,” 
he said, turning away. 

**You told me last night,” persisted Trafford, 
‘that you were the most miserable of men.” 

Lionel wheeled about with sharpness. 

“True enough. I was on the verge of making 
you a confidence last night. But after leaving you I 
called myself the worst sort of fool, and thanked you 
for snubbing me. There,” continued Lionel, hold- 
ing up his hand with a brusque imperiousness, as 
Trafford made an attempt to speak, “* pray let no 
more be said on the subject of me and my foolish 
ailments.” With markedly changing manner he now 
held out his hand. “If I ever make any one my 
confessor it shall be you, depend on that.” 

As Trafford grasped the extended hand he had a 
much nearer view than before of Lionel’s face. He 
now saw what the mellow and rather dim light of 
the room had concealed—traces not alone of illness 
and depression, but lines which might easily mean 
the endurance of some intolerable mental anguish. 

Still, he had pushed disinterested curiosity to its 
farthest limits. ‘‘I shall always be glad to serve as 
your confessor,” he said, with frank warmth, “ and 
to give you whatever counsel may be worth the tak- 
ing.” Then he pressed Lionel’s hand. These were 
almost ‘the last words spoken before Trafford took 
his departure. 

At certain periods along his life, who cannot 
point to the effects of certain abrupt events, like 
the scars wrought by thunder amid some mountain- 
ous land? Veritable bolts from a cloudless sky, how 
these events make us catch breath and grow numb! 
Their awful significance appalls us like the pass- 





ing of an unsuspecting tiger to one hidden amid a 
thicket. 

Such an event burst upon Trafford the follow- 
ing afternoon. He was walking in the street when 
a friend stopped him, and, a moment later, he was 
reeling under the terrible melancholy of certain tid- 
ings, told him with an almost brutal suddenness. 

As soon as reordered nerves permitted, he was 
hastening toward Lionel’s house. He gave his card 
to the servant who answered his summons at the 
muffled bell. ‘Ask Mrs. Mayne to see me,” he al- 
most pleaded, “ if it is at all possible.” 

“Mr. Trafford,” said the servant, reading his 
card. ‘Yes, sir. That was the gentleman she was 
to see if he came. She gave me particular orders.” 

Trafford sat waiting, a little later, in an up-stairs 
apartment. Mrs. Mayne at length noiselessly opened 
the door and noiselessly glided up to him. Her face 
had lost every particle of its color, and certain dark 
draperies increased its white look ; but she was in- 
tensely calm. 

She seated herself at Trafford’s side, letting her 
ice-cold hand linger for a moment in his clasp. 

“IT should have come sooner,” he broke silence, 
“but I have only just heard.” 

“We tried to conceal the facts,” Mrs. Mayne 
said, “but it was impossible. His own valet found 
the laudanum-vial at his side, and a great cry had 
been raised through the house before I learned the 
truth.” 

“It was a terrible shock, no doubt,” Trafford 
murmured, There had somehow begun to dawn 
vpon him the realization that it had been no more 
than this. While speaking he scanned fixedly the 
ghastly face at his side. 

And now Mrs. Mayne drew forth a letter from 
her pocket. “This was found upon his writing- 
table,” she said. “It is addressed to you.” 

Trafford’s hand was far from steady as he took 
the letter and broke its seal. At first he felt an im- 
pulse to read its contents aloud, but this feeling was 
rapidly replaced by another, and to himself he read 
the following lines : 


‘My DEAR TRAFFORD: Since seeing you this 
evening, I have held an interview with my wife. 
That interview has produced upon me an effect so 
dreadful that I cannot say what will be the conse- 


quences. If they are really such as my own mind 
seems already to foreshadow, when you receive these 
lines I shall have ceased to live. 

“Few of us ever dream of understanding our- 
selves, though we may make ourselves a life-long 
study. I confess that my own nature is a problem 
to me of sternest insolubility. When I married Elea- 
nor Lathrop she was of very slight account in my 
affections. I admired her, but my admiration had 
not the least emotional tinge. She was rich, she rep- 
resented to me a life of zsthetic indolence and the 
gratification of a thousand expensive whims. She 
was to be had for the asking; I knew thus much 
without the slightest aid from vanity. Well, I was 
tempted, as many another man has been, and asked 
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her hand. Where I had anticipated preference, I 
found adoration. We were married, as you know. 
The adoration bored me a little at first. It had a 
kind of saccharine excess, so to speak. I was pleased, 
but rather too well pleased, as one might say. Dur- 
ing the summer that succeeded my marriage, I fell 
in with Mrs, Cardigan at Saratoga, This woman 
interested me at first ; I suppose it is only the truth 
to add that she worked other spells over me, of a 
sort quite opposite from the intellectual charms with 
which certain people accredited her. When the fact 
of Eleanor’s annoyance first dawned upon me, I felt 
somewhat flattered by it, and considerably bothered. 
My attentions to Mrs. Cardigan continued after we 
left Saratoga. You remember, doubtless, a certain 
party at our house, during which I kept perpetually 
beside this person, Eleanor, that same night, while 
you awaited me after the party was over, addressed 
some words to me, simple, strong, womanly, concern- 
ing my own conduct. You were so near when she 
spoke (never dreaming herself of your nearness) that 
I felt almost sure at first the words had reached you. 
Partly on this account and partly from reckless cruel- 
ty, I replied cuttingly, insolently. She never again 
attempted either to upbraid or reproach me. I be- 
lieve firmly that her love died within her heart that 
night. As days passed on, I began to feel the change 
in her like a perpetual coldness inseparable from her 
presence. It fretted me at first, then it caused actual 
pain. I found myself missing certain marks of ten- 
derness, and then began to feel pangs of regret that 
were no less amazing than poignant. 

‘* And now at last the strange truth burst upon 
my heart. A great passion possessed me, and Elea- 
nor, my own wife, was its object. I seemed like one 
who has dwelt amid luxuries of loveliness and sud- 
denly awakes to a sense of not being surrounded by 
commonplace walls. I have never loved till now, 
and now (for it is best that I should speak in the 
present tense) I find myself loving supremely and 
devoutly. But there is something within Eleanor’s 
feeling toward me that makes one think of a cold, 
black emptiness. I suppose that it is all the work 
of my neglect. To-night, on her return, we have 
been holding an interview. I almost went down on 
my knees before her. There was no repulsion on 
her part ; there was only melancholy sincerity. She 
scorned to deceive me; she is too sweet and noble 
for that. Her love has utterly gone. She ac- 
knowledged this by a means terribly potent—her 
involuntary compassion. This was the whip of 
scorpions that I meant, Mark. On Eleanor, re- 
member, no shadow of blame is to be cast. I 
promised you my confidence; and, since I like the 
thought that such a man as you should frame your 
future memory of me in a kind of exculpating ten- 
derness, I have written these lines. Whether you 
will ever read them or not, God alone knows. I 
am in a state of agony . . . . my future seems irre- 





mediable . . . . life has turned to utter dross within 
my hands .... Idare not think... .” 

Here followed some strangely illegible words ; 
and then, in a clear hand, though with traces of 
rapid writing, the single word ‘‘ Lionel” had been 
placed at the bottom of the final page. This name, 
thus written, spoke volumes in its dark suggestion of 
hideous resolve. 


In the autumn following Lionel Mayne’s death, 
Mrs. Mayne and Sybil went abroad. They made 
flying visits to London and Paris, finally stopping 
at Rome, where they spent the winter. 

Mrs. Mayne’s mourning made her refuse all the 
numerous invitations with which many of her own 
country-people were pleased to favor her. But she 
soon became the beloved centre of a quiet little 
group of cultured and intelligent people. She had 
now acquired a certain stoutness, which altered the 
style of her beauty and made many persons declare 
that she was indeed most brilliantly handsome. 
Among this number, Mark Trafford (who had for 
some reason found his way to Rome that winter) 
could scarcely be reckoned. He preferred the earli- 
er face, and regretted the change ; but he constantly 
hovered about Mrs. Mayne, and sometimes, during 
the glorious weather of the Roman May, it was 
remarked that they took frequent horseback-rides 
together on the Campagna After one of these 
rides Mrs. Mayne entered, on a certain evening, the 
room where her sister Sybil sat awaiting her. Clad 
in her dark habit, she looked exceedingly beautiful. 
Her cheeks glowed rosily from the recent exercise, 
and her eyes were full of a sweet, rich fire. 

“Where is Mr. Trafford?” asked Sybil, looking 
up from her book. ‘I thought he was to dine with 
us?” 

“*So he was.” Something in Mrs. Mayne’s tone 
had an odd sound. “But he changed his mind, I 
believe. Really, Sybil, we must be leaving Rome. 
It’s dreadfully dangerous here at this season. By- 
the-way, Mr. Trafford goes to-morrow. Suppose we 
go two days later?” 

Sybil rose and drew quite close to her sister. 

“Eleanor,” she said, “I guess what has hap- 
pened.” 

Mrs. Mayne looked at the carpet. She did not 
speak, but slashed softly at her skirt, once or twice, 
with the slender nding-whip in her hand. 

“You have refused Mark Trafford,” persisted 
Sybil. ‘I see it in your face, Eleanor. Oh, I am 
so sorry! Why, almost any woman could like such 
a charming fellow as he. And then he doted upon 
you to such an extent! Ah! Eleanor, have you no 
heart ?” , 

Mrs. Mayne lifted her eyes, now, with a gaze 
unshrinkingly clear. “I had one once, Sybil,” she 
said, “but it got broken, and—I threw away the 
pieces.” 
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LTHOUGH in Paris at this moment the ther- 
mometer stands low, and melting snow and 

rain render disagreeable the walking outside, yet 
within the studio of the renowned Spanish artist 
Palmaroli there reigns a soft, warm atmosphere re- 
sembling the genial climate of his native country. 
A window, commencing a few feet from the floor, 
extends entirely across one side of the immense 
room, and brings out so perfectly in its light the 
tout ensemble of the scene that it is some time before 
the eye, wandering around in every direction, begins 
to clearly distinguish the mass of objects grouped in 
the artistic confusion of a working studio. The 
faded, motionless figures of the tapestries on the 
walls, as they look down on the fad/eau vivant be- 
low, seem to take on themselves a luxuriant pose when 
touched by the radiant heat of the mammoth stove. 
The musical instruments of ages past and of many 
climes, hanging here and there from the three sides 
of the wall, in the silence of their sundered strings 
seem to fittingly suggest the songs whose very echoes 
have long since died away in the corridors of cen- 
turies gone by. Beneath the instruments of music 
hang the implements and paraphernalia of ancient war- 
fare—bows, arrows, and various suits of armor more 
or less complete. Massive cabinets of curious work- 


manship, the gilded Egyptian heads of which gleam 
out from the dark figures of imps and devils, fill the 


three corners of the room ; while in the fourth stands 
a great, old-fashioned clock. Its pendulum spoke 
its unceasing “ Forever! never! never ! forever!” 
long before its owner prattled his first syllable ; and, 
as it reminds him of his early home, he keeps the 
unchanging face of the old clock ever near him. On 
one side of the room, and above another cabinet 
covered with antique vases and pieces of the Al- 
hambra, hangs a large portrait of the great and la- 
mented Fortuny, years ago Palmaroli’s schoolmate 
and always friend ; while below it is still another, al- 
though a smaller, picture of the compatriot whom all 
Spanish artists most delight to honor. On one side 
of the wall the old tapestries hang over rich bro- 
caded curtains, and above them all, the inspiring angel 
of the studio, stands out the life-like portrait of the 
artist’s wife. To the great beauty of the fine feat- 
ures and light hair of the original there has been 
added the charm of the painter’s artistic and grace- 
ful pose of head and figure. A portion of the great 
room near the window is occupied by three immense 
easels, on each of which is a picture nearly com- 
pleted. These paintings, though now near neigh- 
bors, will soon be widely separated, since they are 
orders from New York, London, and Lisbon. Near 
them stands a tall mirror on rollers, and the gold-em- 
broidered and gold-fringed curtain of crimson fall- 
ing partially over it adds the brilliancy of its rich 
colors to those already on the canvas. 

In front of this mirror a large centre-table at- 
tracts the attention of the visitor, both on account 
of the beauty of its marble mosaic top and legs 





formed of Egyptian heads springing up from dragons, 
and the strange collection of objects resting thereon. 
Miniature mummies in stone, and fans, antique vases, 
and photographs, are partly hidden by flowers and 
a curious assortment of rustic straw-hats. 

Persian and Turkish rugs cover the floor, on one 
of which an entire tiger’s skin, the head raised in 
threatening attitude of open-mouthed viciousness, 
startles each new-comer. 

On one of the antique sofas, which serve for the 
pictures of the artist, sits, dressed in an elegant Pari- 
sian costume, one of the professional models, but who 
to-day is only a visitor, like the lady at her side. One 
would wonder why another sofa should be strewed 
with the silks and satins belonging to the toilets of the 
last century, until the presence of a little woman is 
discerned as she busily sews in a far-away corner. 
She is the raccommodeuse, who every week comes to 
mend, and sometimes to alter, the dresses worn by 
the models ; for M. Palmaroli not only owns a won- 
derful collection of antique and modern furniture, 
and the vast number of accessory and ornamental 
objects, but also possesses all the costumes necessary 
for paintings which represent scenes of different pe- 
riods of time and of many countries. The ward- 
robes of the store-rooms are filled with costumeg 
collected in Spain, Italy, and Arabia. They are of 
lace, gauze, satin, and velvet ; sometimes their beau- 
ty and value are enhanced by exquisite and costly 
embroidery in gold and silver, complete in every 
detail of finish and ornament, from antique, high 
Spanish combs and delicate ear-rings to embroidered 
silk stockings and gilded-heeled slippers. What 
stores of treasures for the amateur actress or gay 
belle of a masquerade ! 

The model posing is seated on a table. She wears 
a blue-satin waist and a white skirt, which is short 
enough to well disclose her crimson-slippered feet ; 
around her shoulders a cream-colored scarf is care- 
lessly but artistically arranged, and on the back of 
her head rests a rustic hat trimmed with artificial 
flowers. Her raised arms and hands have the ap- 
pearance of those of a jointed doll in the position 
of holding some object, for they are to-day without 
the brilliant bouquet whose outlines are already 
traced on the canvas, since the artist is occupied in 
painting the arms and shoulders. The models are 
all known by their Christian names; this one is 
called Perette ; she is a slender, distinguished-looking 
blonde, whose golden hair frizzes naturally in ringlets 
over her face, and waves and curls in the back. She 
is very graceful, and possesses, besides, another im- 
portant quality—she is comme il faut in appearance, 
and as a consequence her services are desirable, and 
her wages twenty francs a day. 

“Who posed for the other figure ?” asks Céline, 
the model on the sofa, as she lifts her delicate um- 
brella in the direction of the painting on which the 
artist is working. 

** Gabrielle,” he answers. 
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“ Umph, Gabrielle !” sneers Céline. ‘* You cer- 
tainly needed the imaginative eyes of an artist to 
make her so pretty. What a proud, haughty creat- 
ure she is, and without anything to be proud of! 
I think she is absolutely homely, and then so lazy, 
and—” 

Here the artist stops her with— 

‘* Hush! hush! I don’t want to hear anything 
against Gabrielle.” 

“*Oh! I did not know she was such a favorite of 
yours !” 

“Neither is she,” he answers, ‘‘any more than 
any other, but I don’t like to hear the absent 
abused ; should Gabrielle abuse Céline, I would take 
Céline’s part were she not here to defend herself.” 

** As for that,” says Céline, “neither do I like to 
hear people abused, except when ’tis the truth, and 
if you don’t condemn vice how are you to reward 
virtue? I am sure, if Gabrielle were a good, kind- 
hearted person, which she isn’t at all, no one would 
have a word to say against her.” 

“So you have been to London, Céline?” asks 
the artist, changing the subject. 

“Yes, I have been to London, and I like Lon- 
don very well, although I did not think I should, for 
I had heard it was such a gloomy city. I learned 
English there.” 

“Ah! so you speak English? Speak with Pe- 
rette.” 

With delighted confidence she turns to Perette, 
and with an accent which renders her words almost 
unintelligible she says : 

“TI think your foot very ugly.” 

Perette, although French, speaks English very 
well, owing to her having lived in London a num- 
ber of years. There she married a Swiss, who, tak- 
ing advantage of the fact that French laws do not 
recognize the legality of English marriages, left her 
when they reached Paris; and now Perette leads 
the life of a model in this the centre of art. She 
laughingly answers : 

“TI thank you very much for the compliment.” 

The artist soon says : 

** Enough for the present.” 

Whereupon Perette stretches out her arms and 
brings them down at her sides, and, uncrossing her 
feet, stretches them far out until they reach the 
floor, then she alights. Going to the table under the 
window, which is reserved for the modern and use- 
ful, she takes a cigarette from a box, and asking the 
loan of the artist’s cigar, soon light clouds of smoke 
curl from her pretty lips. Then she promenades the 
small space between the table on which she had 
posed and the artist’s easel, Céline continues : 

“T read English a great deal now. I have been 
reading Dickens, Charles Dickens.” Then turning to 
the visitor at her side she asks : ‘‘ Are you acquaint- 
ed with that author? J just think him splendid! 
What fine characters he works up! There is Peg- 
gotty, in ‘ Nicholas Nickleby ;’ Miss Haversham, in 
‘Old Curiosity Shop ;’ Agnes, in ‘ Bleak House "—” 

Here the visitor straightens out the crookedness 
of her references to the works of the great novelist. 





However, nothing abashed by her former mistakes, 
she continues : 

“There is ‘ David Copperfield ’ I liked so much 
because I saw it played at the theatre, where 
everything was represented true to history. And 
the twins—oh, they were too cunning! Whenever 
Mr. Macawber would grow despondent, and deter- 
mine to kill himself, the twins would rise straight up 
in their cradle—” 

Just at this moment the door-bell rings, and 
Perette goes to a corner of the room, pulls a project- 
ing wooden handle to one side, and the hall-door 
opens. The outer hall opens into an antecham- 
ber which leads into the studio, but, as the floor 
of the studio is some feet lower, a balcony extends 
from the door a short distance into the room. 
On entering, each new-comer stands in full view 
before he descends the steps ; he looks then like a 
picture stepping out from a frame ; those below im- 
mediately recognize him, but he has some difficulty 
to distinguish, amid the vast sea of objects, the hu- 
man faces from the paintings and the human forms 
from the mannequins. 

“Oh! it is Piastrella,” cries the artist, as he 
perceives the bright, flashing eyes and pearly teeth 
of a fine-looking Italian woman who holds in her 
hands a green bundle done up like those of the 
numerous couturiéres whom on the streets and in the 
omnibuses one meets carrying home their work. 
“Good-day, Piastrella,” says the artist in Italian ; 
“what have you for me to-day ?” 

“Something very beautiful, and, as usual, very 
cheap, my good friend,” she answers. Then in 
French she adds: ‘“‘ For you too, Perette ; some- 
thing I am sure that will please you.” 

“ We shall see,” calls out Perette, as she lights 
another cigarette. 

Piastrella descends the steps and shakes hands 
with the artist ; then, placing her bundle on the cen- 
tre-table, she pushes back the vases of flowers, and 
afterward proceeds to draw forth her treasures. 

“There, Perette, just look1” she exclaims, as 
she displays a green-silk dress trimmed with black- 
and-white lace; “only been worn once, just think ! 
almost new, and then if you only knew who had 
worn it, you would be very anxious to get it; see! 
scarcely the least bit soiled.” 

“* Voyons !"” says Perette, throwing away her 
cigarette, as she takes the silk between the fore- 
fingers and thumbs of her two hands in the manner 
of aconnoisseur. She then holds the dress aloft, 
and her eyes dance with pleasure as the soft trim- 
ming in its intricate windings meets her glance. 
Perette’s weakness is evidently love of finery, and 
especially is it pleasing to her when she can procure 
it without the accompanying worry of ordering her 
clothes made. ‘‘ ZA’ dien, Piastrella, how much?” 
she asks, laying the dress back on the table, and 
straightening her face into an indifferent expression. 

‘Very cheap, Perette, a price at which no one 
but you would get it. No one but Piastrella could 
offer you anything so handsome and at the same 
time so cheap. One hundred francs is the price.” 
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“A hundred francs! why, Piastrella, you are 
ruinous ;” and Perette tosses back her curls with an 
injured air. 

“T tell you, Perette, it is the dress of the cele- 
brated actress Croisette, and, as you perceive, very lit- 
tle soiled, for she wears a costume but once; still I 
shall let you have it for eighty francs, and you may 
pay it in three installments. There, now, don’t say 
Piastrella is honest only, but acknowledge she is 
kind-hearted as well. I don’t make one single sou 
on it.” . 

‘* That suits me very well,” answers Perette, 
with improved vivacity, “if it will only fit within a 
mile, for I regret to say that I have not a bust like 
the attractive Croisette-—May I try it on, patron?” 
she asks of the artist. 

‘* Yes, yes, try it on,” he replies; “ the shade is, 
I think, very fine, and, if you succeed in making a 
pretty costume of it, likely we shall make use of it 
for a picture.” 

Perette goes behind a fancy Japanese screen 
standing near a corner of the room, where she pro- 
ceeds to don the dress of the celebrated actress. In 
the mean time Piastrella again unfolds her bundle, 
and, drawing forth a white-satin dress, says in Italian 
to the artist : 

“And see what I have brought you, amico mio / 
You asked for a white dress, and here is the prettiest 
thing I have been able to find.” She names her 
price, which he accepts, for she knows there is no 
use to marchander with him. Then, turning to Cé- 
line, she addresses her in French: ‘‘ Cannot I bring 


you, also, something some day ?” 
**I?” asks C line, who had been looking scorn- 
fully and silently on ; “ Z never wear cast-off clothes.” 
“No,” calls out Perette from behind the screen, 


“not when you have somebody to pay your 
bills.” 

‘*T am sure,” retorts Céline, “ you would only be 
too glad to have somebody rich enough to pay yours ; 
perhaps you would not then find castaway finery so 
advantageous.” 

Perette now steps out, thoroughly absorbed in 
her appearance, and without any evidence of dis- 
pleasure occasioned by Céline’s remarks. The waist 
is very much too large. 

“* How does it look ?” asks Perette, placing her- 
self before the full-length mirror; “oh, dear! how 
frightfully large it is!” then she twists herself around 
in order to get a good view of the imperfections of 
the back. 

“Not so large, either,” cries out Piastrella, ad- 
vancing toward her; “ and, then, better too large 
than too small — nothing so easy as to alter it.” 
Whereupon she adroitly turns the attention to the 
beauty of the skirt. Perette, standing at the table 
under the window, where she finds among the mass 
of objects scattered upon it just room sufficient .0 
write, makes out a little note, and again becomes the 
debtor of the shrewd Italian. She has but handed it 
to Piastrella when another ring causes her to hasten 
to open the door as before, after which she retires 
for a second time behind the screen in order to pre- 





pare herself for another sitting. The door, as though 
a cumbersome body were making its way through, is 
this time slowly and heavily pushed open, and a great, 
round face, bearing a nervous, uncertain expression, 
appears at the balcony. 

‘* Ah, ha!” cries the artist, puffing away at his 
fragrant cigar, ‘‘ here comes my friend Simone.” 
He, too, carries a bundle, and, merely greeting the 
persons present by successive nods, he kneels down 
to unroll his merchandise. He then proceeds to 
spread open pieces of brocade, silk, damask, and 
satin, and, after taking a seat opposite, looks admir- 
ingly on the displayed goods, and says, by many 
nods to the artist : 

“ They are very fine, are they not?” 

The artist, turning to Piastrella, who has placed 
herself near the old clock, says : 

** A rival of yours !” 

‘* Almost,” she answers, “ yet not quite.” 

The silk-merchant leans back in an emphatic 
manner in his seat, as though he intended to become 
a fixture. The visitor then asks in a low voice of 
the artist if the new-comer is not a model. 

“Yes,” he answers ; ‘‘ don’t you recognize his por- 
trait in that picture to the right ? You see he follows 
two professions.” 

Sure enough, the self-satisfied-looking merchant 
needed but the monk’s cowl over his drooping eye- 
lids, and in his hand a fishing-pole, to become the 
original of one of the two friars in the picture ; while 
he fishes, his companion is slyly glancing over his 
book at a young couple in the distance, who seem to 
be too much taken up with each other to look at the 
monks. Another ring of the bell causes Perette, 
with the scarf in her hand, to rush out from behind 
the screen. 

“T tell you, patron, you will have to have a bell- 
boy ; this door business is costing you dear.” 

All look toward the door ; Perette, arranging her 
scarf, steps back to look with the rest for the appear- 
ance of the new-comer. On her entrance, the artist 
falls down in his seat behind the easel and utters an 
impatient exclamation in Spanish ; Perette gives a 
jerk at her scarf as she climbs on the table, and half 
contemptuously mutters, “ Naoma!” the rest gaze 
in astonished silence. On the elevated platform 
stands a girl, or woman, for her age is a riddle; the 
long black veil which covers her head falls like a 
shawl over her shoulders, and even covers a portion 
of her very long black dress. From out the shadows 
of her veil gleam deep-set, fierce black eyes and 
strongly-marked features. Like a favorite actress, 
who on each appearance waits for her accustomed 
applause, for a few moments she stands gazing from 
the platform ; then, with a grand tragic step, in si- 
lence she descends the stairs and walks toward the 
centre of the room. 

“Ha, ha, ha!” laughs Piastrella ; “ here comes 
Sarah Bernhardt !” 

“ How, Sarah Bernhardt ?” asks Céline. 

“ Why, her dress, don’t you see?” answers Pia- 
strella ; “ isn’t that the next thing to her?” 

“As for that,” says Céline, “ you might as well 
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say next to her bones, as they are apparently uncov- 
ered.” 

At the name of Sarah Bernhardt, the Arabian 
girl stiffens her limbs, and, by an absurd attempt at 
imitation of the walk of the gifted actress, tries to 
lend new importance to the dress. 

** Well, Naoma,” says the artist, in Spanish, “ what 
do you want to-day ?” 

“TI have come to tell you, patron,” she answers, 
in French, ‘‘ that those sheets your wife gave me 
won't last a year.” 

Without paying attention to her answer, and evi- 
dently smothering his indignation, he paints away in 
silence, for Perette is now on the table, with feet 
crossed and hands in the air, as though waiting for 
the rain-drops to fall through ; finally, still continu- 
ing at work, the artist calmly says to her, in Spanish : 

“ You certainly did not expect, Naoma, that my 
wife would give you the best sheets in the house ; in 
giving you what she did, she acted from the impulse 
of a charitable heart. You seem to feel no respon- 
sibility in taking care of yourself. I suppose you 
will never be a woman, but continue all your life a 
helpless child ; however, when your friends assist 
you, it is not because they feel compelled to do so, 
You remember last summer you did not act justly 
toward me, for, when on your telling me that you 
had nothing to eat, I asked the restaurant-keeper 
across the way to give you what you needed until my 
return from Trouville, I was perfectly dumfounded 
to find what was the amount of your bill—why, you 
did not refuse yourself a single delicacy of the sea- 
son !” 

** But, patron, when you feed me, you must feed 
me well.” 

“You should remember, Naoma,” continues the 
artist, ‘“‘that I have a family to support, and so many 
demands on my purse that I do not care to take on 
myself any other responsibilities ; you would get 
plenty of s¢ances, only I believe you are too indo- 
lent to work.” 

‘* Why don’t you answer patron in Spanish ?” 
asks Piastrella. 

**T don’t like Spanish,” answers Naoma, drawing 
back against the wall as a dogged, offended look set- 
tles on the strong features of her strange face, the 
only effect made by the unwillingly-received but de- 
served reproof of her friend. 

“ Was that dress really Sarah Bernhardt’s?” asks 
Perette. 

“ Yes, it was,” says Naoma, and, stroking the fur 
on the sleeve as she rises and walks across the floor, 
her face regains its wonted expression. 

“Why, yes,” calls out Céline, “now I remember: 
it is the dress she, wears in ‘ Phédre.’” 

“Why have you put on a long dress ?” asks the 
artist of Naoma. 

“ Because, patron, everybody wears long dresses, 
and I like them, particularly when they have a long 
trail,” and with her foot she unwinds and spreads out 
the long velvet train to show it to better advantage. 
“Do you like me better in my own costume, patron? 
And do you remember what beautiful ones I had in 





Arabia? Did I not dress richly and elegantly then ? 
Oh, what a little fool I was to leave the handsomest 
behind !” 

At this point in the dialogue the silk-merchant, 
who has all along been apparently absorbed only in 
the contemplation of his goods, appears suddenly to 
feel an inspiration, for he starts from his chair, cross- 
es to the table, turns to the artist, and with nods in 
the direction of the silks, asks, ‘‘Shall I leave 
them ?” 

“Yes, Simone, leave them, and when I have 
time I shall look at them ; call again in the course 
of a day or two.” 

With more nods he withdraws, without even look- 
ing back when he reaches the balcony above, for he 
seems plunged in his own reverie. However, before 
his footsteps commence to resound on the stairs, his 
absence becomes as indifferent to the others as had 
been his presence. 

“Ts it true, Naoma, that your brother burned 
you ?” asks Perette. 

“Yes, in truth, and patron can tell you it is so, 
for I have often shown him the scars; because in 
Arabia I posed for Regnault and his pupils, my 
brother poured burning oil over my neck and arms, 
and even now they are all covered with great, white 
scars.” 

“What a wretch !” cries Piastrella ; “ how dared 
he do such a thing ?” 

“Oh, you see,” says Naoma, ‘‘in my country 
women are not allowed to show their faces, and I 
had to pay for the sin of exposing mine.” 

** So you are the model who posed for Regnault’s 
world-famed ‘ Salome ?’” asks the visitor. 

Here the artist turns his head and gravely bows 
in the affirmative ; then, as Naoma bounces up like 
an Arabian horse to cross over to the table, he, in a 
low voice, says to the visitor, “ Quel type /” 

“Well,” calls out Piastrella, ‘‘ if in your country 
women are guarded like so many slaves or lunatics, 
I don’t understand how you managed to escape.” 

Here Naoma returns to her seat to answer, since 
from where she stands, owing to the intervention of 
the easel on which the artist works, the Italian mer- 
chant’s face is not visible. 

“ The way I escaped ?” she asks, an amused ex- 
pression lighting up her face; “why, I just took 
wings like a bird and flew away.” 

‘Oh, yes,” speaks up Perette; “ only, instead of 
taking wings, she took des culottes.” 

“*So you escaped in disguise?” asks Céline. 

“Of course, how else could I get away? If I 
had been captured, i would have been killed, and I 
had enough with the burning.” 

“ Are you married ?” asks Piastrella. 

“Yes,” she answers. 

“ How often ?” asks Perette, with a little scorn- 
ful laugh. 

“ Married behind the church, I suppose?” says 
Piastrella. 

The artist, scenting the presence of a coming 
storm by the dilation of the Arabian orbs, says to 
Piastrella, in Italian : 
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**You must cease such conversation—I have a 
visitor here ; besides, I don’t care to have here any 
disagreeable scenes.” 

Here Piastrella, who slightly bites her lips, draws 
from her pocket a box which she opens with much 
self-satisfaction. 

“See! are they not pretty?” she calls out, hold- 
ing immense gold hoops to her ears. 

‘*Are they for sale?” asks Naoma, her eyes 
brightening. 

** Yes ; do you want to buy them?” 

** Ah! no,” she answers, with a thoughtful look 
toward the artist. “I left handsomer ones than 
those in my own country.” 

Piastrella places the enormous hoops in her ears, 
and then, moving with difficulty between the artist’s 
paint-bureau and himself, she reaches the tall mirror, 
throws back her head from side to side in the manner 
of a parrot ; her eyes flash still more brightly, and 
the partially-visible pearls gleam between her deep- 
red lips as she asks, “ They are very becoming, are 
they not?” 

“Oh, exceedingly,” answers Perette. 

“Don’t you want to buy them, Perette ?” 

“No, indeed ; what would I do with great cir- 
cles in my ears? My face is thin enough in all con- 
science without making it appear any longer.” 

“ Patron ought to buy them,” says Céline ; “ they 
belong to some of his costumes.” 

“ But he has two pairs already which I sold him,” 
" answers Piastrella. 

During the last sentence the door- bell rings 


again ; this time Piastrella goes behind the balcony 


and pulls the wooden handle. As the door opens 
there is a rustling of a dress, and then a tall woman 
stands out from the frame. 

With large, melancholy, gray eyes she looks down 
on the scene below, and then quickly descends the 
steps. 

“Let us take a rest, Perette,” says the artist, as 
he wipes his brush; then he advances to meet the 
new-comer. A kind, fatherly expression lights up 
his good and amiable face as he takes her hand 
between both his awn. “I hope Rose is well 
and happy to-day,” he says, looking at her anx- 
iously. 

The melancholy eyes unveil themselves from 
their long lashes, and a sad smile extends her rather 
large lips. 

“ Just as usual, thank you, my good friend,” she 
answers. 

Leading her to the seat near the old clock, va- 
cated by Piastrella, he continues to talk to her in a 
low voice. 

Perette, having jumped from the table with less 
ceremony than before, is now rolling a cigarette and 
standing in front of Céline; these two are carrying 
on a confidential conversation, and the subject, judg- 
ing from the hasty and repeated glances in her direc- 
tion, must be the new-comer. _Piastrella handles the 
flowers and photographs on the table, fingers the 
merchant’s satins and brocades, and creates, if possi- 
ble, more confusion. 
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She approaches the artist and says, ‘‘ Good-by, 
patron ; I must go.” 

“ Good-by, Piastrella ; is your little boy posing 
now?” 

“ Not this week, but he begins next Monday to 
sit for an American lady-artist. Do you need any- 
thing else I may bring you, patron?” 

“ Nothing that I know of just now ; however, be 
on the lookout for me, and, when you come across 
something original, don’t forget to inform me.” 

‘*No fear,” she says; then bowing to the others, 
she mounts the stairs, stopping at the landing just 
long enough to present the same picture she gave to 
us on her entrance, 

As Piastrella goes out, a small figure makes its 
appearance, and noiselessly glides down the steps. 
She is a young and very pretty lady ; she is dressed 
well, although with less elegance and pretension 
than Céline. She gravely shakes hands with the 
artist, who, as he does not call her by name, leaves 
the others in doubt as to whether she is a model or a 
visitor. She drops into the seat formerly occupied 
by Naoma; this latter has wandered over to the 
corner to the vaccommodeuse, where she is fingering 
the dress-goods with a covetous touch, 

‘*We had better go to work again, Perette,” 
says the artist, ‘‘for the days are now so short that 
night will soon be upon us.” 

Perette throws away her half-finished cigarette, 
and slowly crawls upon the table. A long silence 
now ensues, and all eyes are directed to the picture 
growing under the delicate touches of the artist’s 
hand. Rose listlessly rises from her seat. 

“ Already?” asks the artist, turning toward her 
as he mixes fresh paint on his palette. 

“* Ah, yes,” she answers, “ I cannot stay long in 
one place.” 

“ Then come often ;” and, lowering his voice, he 
adds, ‘‘ Remember, Rose, that you have in me a 
sincere friend, who will always be happy to be of 
any service to you.” 

A smile of gratitude lightens her whole face, and 
the long eyelashes of her gray eyes are moistened 
with tears. In the same listless manner with which 
she entered she now moves up the steps, and out of 
the door. 

“Has she found out anything about that miser- 
able man?” asks Céline, as soon as the door closes 
on Rose’s retreating form. 

“ Nothing,” answers the artist, gravely. 

“It is not the man she cares to find, it is her 
child she is grieving for,” says Perette. “ Poor 
thing ! how I pity her!” she continues ; “it was a 
terrible blow. How differently some people are 
constituted! There are so many women we know 
who are glad to get rid of their children—in fact, 
who think nothing of placing them in an institution, 
where they will never be heard of ; and yet Rose, 
after the mysterious disappearance of her child, was 
so sorrow-stricken that she tried to commit suicide 
by inhaling the fumes of charcoal.” 

“She has never recovered from it,” adds the 
artist ; “ her mind is undoubtedly affected, for it seems 
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impossible for her to awaken from her melancholy 
stupor.” 

“It is terrible!” cries out Céline. “Oh, these 
men! They think that women are but the play- 
things of an hour ; that we are born without feeling ; 
and, after making us the victims of their caprice, 
without a tinge of remorse they leave us to our fate. 
That miserable wretch! he was not satisfied with 
abandoning Rose at the moment when she most 
needed care, but, when she had struggled with pov- 
erty in order to keep her child, he waits until the 
little thing becomes her every hope, her very life, 
and séea/s it. Oh, there is no punishment too se- 
vere for such acreature!” With her face flushed 
with excitement and in indignation, she rises from 
her seat, and asks the artist, ‘‘ Patron, does it not 
make you blush for yoursex?” But her indignation 
is short-lived, for, as she arranges the trail of her 
heavy, dark-blue silk, and smooths the rich fur of her 
long, elegant cloak, the true woman seemingly sinks 
back into the frivolous creature of an artificial world. 
‘**But things are generally equalized,” she contin- 
ues ; “and it is not surprising that, whereas some 
men are cruel to women, there are those who revenge 
their sisters,” 

**Do not neglect to be here at ten precisely,” 
says the artist, as he shakes hands with her. 

“ Oh, no, do not fear; I am always on time.” 

“Ts Céline going to pose to-morrow ?” asks Pe- 
rette. 

“Yes; she will pose for the hand in that picture ; 
for, although Gabrielle has a magnificent arm, her 
hand is large and unshapely.” 

“* Good-by, Perette ; good-by,” Céline says to the 
rest, as she bows with the air of an elegant lady de 
la haute société. 

Céline’s departure startles Naoma from her in- 
spection of the dresses, and coming over to the artist 
she petulantly says : 

“* Good-by, father ; kiss me good-by.” 

“Father?” scornfully laughs Perette. 

The artist raises his eyebrows as though the least 
bit annoyed. 

“ Yes ; he is my father—are you not, patron ?—I 
have known him longer than any one else in this 
country, and he knew me in my own country ; and 
he is my father,” she adds, with emphasis, as she 
hastily presses his head between her two hands and 
kisses him on the forehead. 

‘That will do for to-day, Perette,” says the 
artist, rising from his seat and disengaging his hand 
from Naoma’s clasp on the way to her lips.—‘ Don’t, 
Naoma—you annoy me ; try and be sensible, good, 
and industrious, and I shall be better pleased with 
you.” 

“*You will see, padre mio, how serious I shall 
become, and you will find out if Naoma doesn’t tell 
you the truth.” 

Perette, instead of stopping this time for a cigar- 
ette, hastens up the steps to the dressing-room. 

“Too dark to sew any longer,” cries the artist 
to the raccommodeuse in the far corner. She im- 
mediately rises, rolls needle-book and other sew- 





ing articles in a bundle, then approaches the artist, 
who has opened his purse, takes the money, and 
with a simple donsoir departs. 

Naoma, before the mirror, arranges her long 
black scarf over her head and shoulders ; the artist, 
scraping his palette, stands back from his picture to 
perceive at that distance the effect of his last touches ; 
at this moment there isa knock at the door instead 
of the startling tinkling of the bell. Perette hastens 
across the hall in demi-toilette, and the next instant 
a charming face and graceful figure appear upon the 
platform. 

“ Ah, well!” she cries out in a silvery voice to 
the last lady-visitor, who had entered the atelier, 
“*here you are! I wondered what had become of 
you.” 

“Come down, Henriette,” calls back the artist. 

“ Yes,” she answers ; ‘‘but have you good news 
for me?” 

“TI cannot promise you any except the great 
pleasure of seeing you.” 

“ But that is old news, patron,” she says, taking 
his hand at the foot of the stairs; “and, as you 
know, no news at all, for you always have a warm 
welcome in readiness for me. How did you get 
here ?” she asks, turning to the lady who is her sis- 
ter. 

“Some friends coming this way brought me up 
in a carriage.” 

“And J,” says Henriette, “I waited just one 
hour by my watch for an omnibus ; every one was 
complet before reaching the station, until I almost 
gave up in despair, and I would have returned home 
if a lady who was tired waiting had not given me her 
number, which was the first to be called, and so I 
managed to obtain the first vacant seat.” 

Henriette is a tall, graceful person; she has fair 
hair and blue eyes, possesses an air of refinement 
from her head to her feet, but the pretty doll’s face 
of her sister does not in the least resemble hers, In 
the mean time, Naoma, who had followed Perette 
into the dressing-room, passes through the hall and 
out of the door in silence ; then, with hat and cloak 
on, Perette rushes down the stairs to bid her “ pa- 
tron” good-by ; and he, as though to withdraw from 
work entirely, has abandoned the low leather seat 
before his easel, and is perched upon a high antique 
chair, puffing away at a cigar. 

“ Patron, when I come next Thursday, shall I 
bring my light-gray suit ?” 

“No; we shall not need it this week, for we will 
first finish this picture.” 

She then bows to the rest and hastens away. 

“Have you any news for me at all, my good 
friend?” asks Henriette. 

“None,” answers the artist, “except that my 
friend saw him in Madrid a few days ago, but he 
said nothing of returning to Paris.” 

“« Indeed !” says Henriette, “ I do not understand 
it ; it is very strange,” and a sad, thoughtful expres- 
sion settles on her refined, sympathetic face. 

‘Have you seen Elise?” asks Marie, Henri- 





ette’s sister. 
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“No, I have not,” answers the artist ; ‘‘ was she 
to come to see me?” 

“ Yes,” says Henriette ; “she told us she would 
do so to-day. Poor thing! I assure you I feel very, 
very sorry for her.” 

“ Just think,” says Marie, “she has sold every- 
thing she had, her clothes, jewelry, everything, and 
now she is very poor, as well as thoroughly disheart- 
ened. He does nothing, you know, but lives off 
what she earns. If I were she, I would not stand 
it.” 

“‘ But you see that is what it is to love,” says the 
artist. 

“Love!” cries out Marie, rising to her feet, “ it is 
not because she loves him ; she is too proud to leave 
him, that is all.” 

This quiet-looking person, Marie, who sat so 
long without opening her lips, now commences to 
dance around the room as she hums one of Offen- 
bach’s airs. 

“What book have you there?” asks the artist, 
as he discerns a volume resting on Henriette’s 
knees. 

She tells him the name of the author as well as 
the title of the work. 

“ You surely do not pass your time reading such 
literature, I hope ?” 

“ Que voulez-vous?” she answers ; “ it is the only 
thing which makes me for a moment forget.” 

The door is again opened, this time silently, 
as it is unlocked on the other side. Four young 
men, with the air of those who are perfectly at 
home, enter the room, and each in turn grasps warm- 
ly the hand of the welcoming host. They are the 
pupils of the artist, who have followed him here from 
their home in Spain. As the young students ap- 
proach the easel on which the artist has been work- 
ing during the day, they all begin a vivacious chat- 
tering in Spanish. It being now too dark to see 
well, a candle is lit, and the four heads follow the 





light flickering over the canvas. The artist turns 
around as Marie calls out to him: 

“If you would only come and take supper with 
us one of these days, I would promise you some 
pudding, real English plum-pudding. I learned to 
make it from an English lady, and everybody who 
tastes of it finds it delicious. Mamma and the 
bonne have both tried their hands at it, but without 
the same success, It is who am the artist of the 
family,” she adds, as she forcibly strikes her breast 
with her left hand, and sends the right up in the air, 
She then whirls around on one foot, and, after draw- 
ing herself up some inches taller, she breaks forth 
with a recitation of the most forcible scene in 
Racine’s “ Andromaque.” In the sickly light of the 
flickering candle the four heads trace the outlines 
of the picture on the canvas, and with the aid of this 
candle-light the deepening twilight brings out in 
strange and goblin-like shadows the mass of objects 
in the great room ; the tragedienne sways her body 
and raises her arms in the earnestness of speech; 
while the rain, pattering on the window, forms a 
musical accompaniment to her voice as it fills the 
great space and resounds to the ceiling—the whole 
giving a strange and peculiar coloring to the inspired 
words of the great author. 

“TI am surprised that you ever left the stage,” 
says the artist, as Marie finishes with a gay laugh. 

“Oh, that was mamma’s fault,” she answers. 

“Come, Marie, we must go,” says Henriette. 

“Yes, we are all going now,” says the artist. 

And putting on his overcoat, and taking his 
cane in one hand, he holds the candle in the other, 
and follows the rest up the stairs. As the hall-door 
opens, he extinguishes his light, and places it on the 
small table in the hall; then passes out and locks 
the door, leaving the studio to darkness and silence, 
and the curtain falls on the glimpses of the comedy, 
farce, and tragedy, that belong to a phase of Parisian 
life. 


COMPENSATION. 


MISTAKEN Music! In your sweetness, 
Tender though it be, a falsehood dwells. 
Every life must own some incompleteness, 
Every life some perfect heart-joy swells. 
None are left to perish, for one Father 
Deals the food by which our soul-life grows : 
Ask not for the lavish portion—rather 
Bless what slender share his hand bestows. 


Born to praise and pray, to love and suffer, 
Dare we envy ‘‘ dove and butterfly ?” 
Meant to reach the crownéd heights above her, 
Given to feel the pangs that purify, 
Would the soul resign her granted charter— 
Take the calm of serfdom with the chain ? 
Or for pottage—however luscious—barter 
All her glorious heritage of pain ? 





Pain it is that proves us ; pain that (raising 
Earth above the earthly) gives the wings 
Which shall lift us through the ways amazing 

Of soul-torment to diviner things. 
Present pleasure ask we ? ‘that bereft us, 

Wail our loss with wild, rebellious voice ? 
Wiser is our Father—who has left us, 

Not to choose, but to abide his choice. 


Wiser is our Father. No perfection 
This side heaven his favored children know ; 
But none starve—save by their own election— 
For the good each shares with all below. 
None content, to a//, a little longer 
Come slaked thirst and taste of heavenly food : 
If the “‘ lions lack and suffer hunger,” 
Must not we who crave the bread of God ? 





1 Suggested by Miss Woolson’s “I too,” 
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EXTRA-HAZARDOUS. 


HE hop that evening was to be quite the event 
of the season at the —— House, one of the 
most fashionable summer resorts among the hills of 
New England. Most of the young ladies were getting 
up their complexions in their rooms, and Miss An- 
toinette Livingston was just starting forth to refresh 
hers where she had originally obtained it—out in the 
sun and breezes ; not that its delicate tint looked in 
particular need of refreshment, as she stood on the 
piazza arrayed in a blue-cloth walking-suit that fitted 
well to the full yet pliant lines of her rather tall fig- 
ure. A little white plume was stuck in the jaunty 
blue hat, the shining yellow hair, the envy of 
the other girls, fell in a loose knot down her shoul- 
ders, and the dark-blue eyes with which she scanned 
the surrounding peaks of the lordly mountains, were 
as wide-opened, clear, and confident, as a child’s—a 
child’s who has never been frightened. And why, in- 
deed, should they not, seeing that no child was ever 
more sedulously protected from all that could shock, 
pain, or grieve, in the harsh realities of the world. 
The pet of a family that had been wealthy for gen- 
erations, the flattered queen of the circle her beauty 
had drawn around her, the walls and angles of life 
were indeed all upholstered for her, and the Provi- 
dence she said her prayers to was a very polite and 
gentlemanly deity. 

Miss Livingston finally finished her inspection of 
the mountains and started off briskly for her walk, 
drawing after her to the next turn of the road a skein 
of admiring glances from the groups of ladies and 
gentlemen onthe piazza, as one pulls out a ball of 
molasses-candy. An hour's walk, seasoned with bot- 
anizing, was her usual afternoon recreation, and she 
had not intended that the programme to-day should 
differ from the customary one. But, yielding to the 
seductions of an old wood-road, half overgrown with 
bushes and young trees, she was beguiled on from 
one fork and turn to another, until she finally found 
herself fairly in the woods, the road having passed 
by insensible gradations into the forest. At first she 
was not much disturbed, having no doubt that she 
could easily regain the road and go out as she came 
in. But, after walking vigorously for half an hour 
without coming to anything, a lump began to come 
up in her throat, and she was forced to admit that 
she was lost. 

She had now come into an open, rocky place, 
where the trees had grown infrequent and stunted, 
and the sun fell hotly on slabs of granite scattered 
around and interspersed with tindery mosses and 
whortleberry-bushes. With the feeling that she was 
lost, the strength suddenly left her limbs, and she 
sat down on the shady side of a mass of rock, feel- 
ing very much like crying, and with considerable ado 
to keep that lump in her throat from growing un- 
manageable. Although the lovely color had some- 
what left her face, I know well the old rock had 
never borne a prettier flower on its rugged bosom. 





It would not do to give way to her feelings, however ; 
she must keep her wits about her, and so she bit her 
lips to prevent them from trembling, and sought, by 
an effort of the will, to still the beating of her heart. 
But these praiseworthy efforts at self-control were 
suddenly nullified by a sight that for a moment 
stopped her heart entirely. 

A big, rough-looking man was walking with a 
swinging gait across one end of the opening. The 
slouched hat, the coatless flannel shirt, the bronzed 
face and unkempt beard, the bundle on a stick across 
his shoulders, left no sort of doubt in her mind that 
he was a genuine, unadulterated, and unusually formi- 
dable example of the species tramp—that variety of 
wild beast that has succeeded the bears and wolves 
in the undisturbed possession of American fields and 
forests. A hundred tales of the violent and bloody 
doings which have made the tramp the terror of 
women and children the country through, with the 
sense of her utterly helpless position, flashed through 
Miss Livingston’s mind. Apparently, he had not 
yet seen her. Scarcely daring to breathe, she rose 
to a crouching posture, and, without taking her eyes 
from the tramp, silently stepped backward around 
the rock, in whose shadow she had been sitting, and, 
to her intense relief, found herself at length with- 
drawn from his possible view. 

How loud that cricket sang! There it was again ; 
in spite of her preoccupation, she could not help 
noticing that it did not sound exactly like a cricket, 
either. It was more like the rattle of dried peas in 
a pod. She glanced down to the spot whence it 
proceeded. Her eyes froze with horror, A second 
more and a huge rattlesnake sprang like lightning 
upon her. Instinctively throwing out her arms to 
defend herself, she shrieked at the top of her voice. 
In stepping around the rock, without looking 
where she was going, she had probably brushed 
across the reptile as it lay basking in the sun, and 
thus enraged it. Ina moment the tramp, the idea 
of whose existence had been shocked out of her 
mind, came running up. She was too much under 
the horror of the snake to think of him, except as a 
human helper. She pointed to the creature which 
was coiling itself in readiness for another stroke if 
necessary ; and the tramp, seizing a fragment of rock, 
hurled it with such force and precision that the rep- 
tile was stretched crushed and writhing. Then he 
turned and stared at her with an expression indi- 
cating his profound astonishment at happening on a 
fashionably-dressed young lady in such a _local- 
ity. 

‘* Are you better?” he finally asked. 

“T don’t know,” she said. 

In her excitement she had not been conscious of a 
sting, but now, as she directed her mind to the ques- 
tion, she felt an odd sensation near the elbow of her 
right arm. There was also a wet spot on the sleeve. 
It fitted tight to her arm, and would not come up. 
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The tramp opened his pocket-knife and gave it to 
her, saying, peremptorily : 

“Rip it up!” 

She hesitated, and then, apparently recognizing 
that it was no time for prudery, began to cut and 
haggle at the sleeve, making such poor work that he 
was evidently on the point of taking the knife out 
of her hand and doing it for her, but refrained. As 
she raised the severed sleeve above the round, white 
flesh, she turned aside a little so that he could not 
see. There, on the outside of the arm, just above 
the elbow, were two red punctures in the flesh, from 
which a few drops of blood had exuded. 

“Let's see,” said the tramp, and she showed 
him. She wasn’t thinking of the proprieties any 
more. 

“‘ Ah! that’s bad,” said he, shaking his head and 
looking concerned. 

“It’s fatal, isn’t it?” she asked, faintly. 

He did not reply in words, but his countenance 
indicated that he had nothing to say to the contrary. 
She sat down on a rock, for her limbs trembled under 
her. She was very pale and her face was set in rigid 
lines. 

“ We must try to get you home at once,” said the 
tramp, who was standing before her looking down 
on her compassionately from his six-feet altitude. 
** Where do you live?” 

‘I’m staying at the 


House in , but I 


came out to walk, and lost my way, and I’ve no idea 
which way is home,” she replied, piteously. 


“ That’s unlucky,” said he, “for I’m ona tramp 
from the North, and I don’t know'the country. I 
expected to pull up at the hotel by night, but I don’t 
know just where it lies.” 

“‘But what can I do? I can’t die here all 
alone!” she cried, hysterically, a conviction of the 
unmitigated cruelty of her fate beginning to over- 
come the incredulity with which Nature interposes 
to prevent the first shock of a horrible reality from 
crushing the mind. 

To her, even her, Antoinette Livingston, the 
belle of her avenue at home, and the petted queen 
of a circle of wealth and culture, it was apparently 
appointed to die of a snake’s-bite in a desert place, 
with a tramp to close her eyes. A wave of self-pity 
overwhelmed her ; her eyes flooded with tears, and 
she began to sob. And then, growing calmer, she 
found herself wondering when they would miss her 
at the hotel, and begin to send out searching-parties, 
and how long it would be before they would find 
her, and whether she would be very much disfigured ! 
She had read such horrible stories about the ef- 
fects of rattlesnake-bites! How would her father 
feel when he arrived at the hotel from the city in the 
morning and found her missing? Or, perhaps she 
would have been brought home by then. What a 
commotion it would make among the guests at the 
hotel, and how pretty Belle Stacy would look in 
tears—she always did. Mr. Heywood would un- 
doubtedly admire her, and it might lead to some- 
thing. The tramp was speaking ; she had nearly for- 
gotten him, 





“Sucking the poison out of the wound some- 
times cures persons. We can at least try that.” 

She caught at the suggestion with an eagerness 
almost convulsive, and raised her arm to her mouth, 
But, because the wound was on the outside of it, she 
could not, try as she might, quite touch it with her 
lips. 

Her efforts, as she twisted her mouth and pinched 
her arm, would have been laughable had the emer- 
gency been any less serious. 

‘* You had better let me do it.” 

She looked at him in involuntary amazement at 
the unparalleled audacity of the suggestion. 

“Tt’s no time to be notional, It’s life or death!” 
said the tramp, rather impatiently. 

The logic of the situation was indeed inexorable : 
she extended her arm. He knelt before her and 
took the snowy treasure in his big, rough, brown 
fingers. The slender, blue-veined wrist he held as 
tenderly as if it had been an egg-shell. The dim- 
pled elbow rested in the palm of the other hand. 
Miss Livingston, despite her terrified preoccupation, 
could not help starting as he put his mouth to the 
flesh, She had not thought that the lips of so 
rough a man could be so soft, or that their touch 
would be so like a kiss. There was something at 
once laughable and pathetic in the attitude of the 
strangely-assorted couple during the next few min- 
utes. Miss Livingston kept her face resolutely 
averted, and looked intently at a distant mountain- 
top, but her eyes were really in her arm. Her oc- 
casional furtive glances at the face so closely pressed 
to it were a study in their mixture of repugnance, 
even to loathing, with intense anxiety to have him 
go on. 

And yet, if she had been in a mood to take a dis- 
passionate inventory of her tramp’s appearance, she 
must have admitted that, although rather formida- 
bly big and brawny, he would not have been at 
all a bad-looking fellow if he were once well shaved 
and had better clothes. He had been kneeling 
before her on both knees, but now changed his 
posture to one knee, and almost instantly thereafter 
sprang to his feet, crying with an excitement that 
showed how strong had been his repressed feeling : 

“ Thank God ! I’ve got something that will save 
you. What a fool I was not to think of it be- 
fore!” and he pulled a flask out of his hip-pocket, 
and shook it exultantly in her face. His heel, as 
he changed his posture, had touched the flask and 
reminded him of its existence. Miss Livingston 
looked at him apprehensively. What was he going 
todo to her? He speedily made it clear. 

“That’s full of whiskey, a good pint. Whiskey 
is the only sure cure for rattlesnake-poison. All 
you've got to do is to drink this till you are in- 
toxicated, and then you’re cured.” 

She had been through some very novel experi- 
ences that afternoon, and done things which she 
would never have thought it possible she should be 
brought to do; but this was rather too much. If 
she had heard this brawny vagabond aright, he coolly 
proposed that she should drink herself into a state 
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of insensibility, alone with him in this remote spot. 
He poured some liquor into the tin cup which he 
took from the bottom of the flask, and extended it 
to her. She shook her head, and merely said : 

“ Thank you, I won't try it.” 

What was the use of arguing a question of pro- 
priety with a tramp? 

“TI see you're afraid of me,” he said; “I can’t 
wonder at that, but it is a case of necessity. If you 
don’t drink, you are dead in an hour! There’s at 
least a bare chance that I’m an honorable fellow, 
but there’s no chance at all if you don’t take the 
whiskey. This is the time of year when the poison 
is strongest, and that was a big fellow. Your arm is 
swelling already.” 

She glanced at the still writhing reptile with a 
shudder, and then at her arm. It was indeed swell- 
ing, and the fang-marks had grown black. Pitiful 
Heavens ! must she choose between this imminent, 
horrible death, and an absolute surrender of herself 
to this vagrant’s mercy? She rose and turned her 
back on him, looking away to the mountain-tops. 
She walked a few steps to and fro, then turned and 
asked him in a strained voice : 

“ But won't this that you’ve been doing draw out 
the poison ?” 

“ There’s not much chance, because you see the 
bite is in among big veins, and the poison got at 
once into the blood. I only did .it because it was 
better than doing nothing.” 

She looked at the cup which he held toward her 
as if almost decided to take it, and then turned 
away again and stood along time. What thoughts 
were in her mind any woman can guess, It is not 
for me to describe them. Finally she turned slow- 
ly around once more and looked fixedly into his face, 
as if studying it for her life—as indeed she was. 
The dark-blue eyes rested on the brown ones of the 
man with a gaze in which inquiry, entreaty, fear, 
doubt, and piteous appeal, were most affectingly min- 
gled. 

“T assure you that you will be safe. I am a gen- 
tleman—I am indeed, although I’m not dressed like 
one.” 

He spoke with an air of sincerity. Still, these 
were but words, and her eyes still questioned his, 
though as if hopeless of obtaining the assurance they 
sought. 

“I am so sorry for you,” he said at last, and as 
he spoke his eyes suffused with moisture. 

“Give me the cup—I will drink it now!” she 
exclaimed. 

However it might be with her own sex, she felt 
that she might trust the wet eyes of a man. He 
explained to her how to take as much as possible at 
one gulp and swallow it without breathing, so as to 
avoid the smart of the raw liquor. Still she stran- 
gled and spluttered so that half the first draught was 
wasted, and her eyes were filled with water. After 
that he gave her smaller drinks and she got on bet- 
ter. 

“ Don’t you begin to feel it?” he asked, after she 
had in this way taken nearly half a pint. 














‘* Not at all,” she replied, beginning to think that, 
after all, it was not going to be such a dreadful 
thing. 

“That shows the strength of the poison it has to 
counteract,” he said, 

“Why, you talk like an educated man!” she 
exclaimed, impulsively. 

‘* Why shouldn’t I?” he replied, in surprise, and 
then added as if to himself, with an amused smile, 
‘Oh, yes, I forgot—it’s the clothes.” 

She failed to see what the joke was. 

Beyond this there was no conversation between 
them. She simply drank, and gasped, and wiped 
her mouth and tearful eyes with an embroidered 
handkerchief, of which the effective part was a cen- 
tre half an inch square, the rest being lace border ; 
while her odd Ganymede was kept busy replenishing 
the cup as fast as she finished it. At intervals of a 
few minutes she took two more drinks. She would 
still have said that she felt no effects from the liquor, 
but she was conscious of taking a more generally 
sanguine view of the situation than a few minutes 
before. Her painful fears and apprehensions had 
disappeared. There was evidently nothing so for- 
midable about tramps, if they were properly man- 
aged. Her timidity about this one had wholly gone, 
and she felt quite inclined to patronize him. It struck 
her that it would be a shrewd idea to clinch the fel- 
low’s fidelity with pecuniary motives ; so she said, with 
a fine air of condescension : 

“*T want you to understand that I am very much 
obliged to you for your assistance, and intend to re- 
ward you handsomely if you continue to behave 
well, as I have no doubt you will do. I have noth- 
ing with me to give you but my watch, which is not 
worth much ; but on returning to the hotel I will 
see that you have a hundred dollars in greenbacks,” 

The effect of this very neat little speech was, 
however, rather disappointing. The tramp at first 
looked astonished, and then the perception of some- 
thing extremely funny appeared to break on him. 
He grinned from ear to ear, and his eyes twinkled 
as he replied : 

**You are certainly very kind, young lady ; but 
I think you put your valuation too low. I am not 
much of a judge of such articles, but I should say 
you would be very cheap at a hundred dollars, even 
in these hard times. Couldn’t you put it higher— 
say, two hundred or three hundred dollars, now? 
That would still be cheap; and maybe you would 
throw in the watch.” 

Was he chuckling over her approaching state of 
helplessness? She turned pale, and her eyes, a mo- 
ment before so confident, were unsteady with fear. 

What had hesaid? Had he insulted her? Had 
he threatened her? She could not exactly remem- 
ber his words; there was beginning to be such a 
confused feeling in her head. But he was laughing 
at her. In some way, she thought, he meant her 
harm. 

A sudden recollection flashed across her mind. 
A gentleman had once given her in joke a little 
pearl-handled, gold-mounted pistol, and her mother 
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had insisted on her carrying it when she went walk- 
ing in the country. It was always in the pocket of 
this dress, although she did not generally think of it 
once a week. She put her hand in her pocket and 
drew it. Cocking it was an idea quite beyond her, 
but she held it in front of her, and looked steadily 
at the tramp, or rather tried to, for somehow she 
could not see him quite distinctly. It seemed as if 
she had to summon all her energies to articulate, and 
what she said sounded like this: 

‘*T wan’ you t’ lead me ’ome dreckly.” 

She forgot, in the increasing bewilderment of her 
brain, that he was as ignorant of the direction as her- 
self. She could not hear distinctly what he said in 
reply. Her brain appeared to be all afloat, dragging 
anchor, and drifting away somewhere. She now 
only saw him through a mist, though she made the 
utmost efforts to keep her eyes fixed on his face in 
spite of the odd manner in which he seemed to be 
bobbing about, trying to dodge her gaze. Had an- 
other tramp come up? There seemed to be two of 
them dancing around and making up faces. And 
the rocks and trees — what were they all flying 
around for in such an extraordinary manner? She 
had a dim sense of being caught and lifted and laid 
on something soft, of faintly resisting and muttering, 
‘*Pleezsh lemme ’lone. Pleezsh g'way,” and then 


of being overpowered by a drowsiness that made 
the recumbent posture a luxury that was irresistible. 

Perhaps it was three hours later when, waking 
out of a dream that she was at boarding-school on 


one of those horrid mattresses, she opened her eyes 
and rubbed them. There was nothing but blue sky 
overhead. After an instant or two of wonder if 
she might not be an angel waking from a nap on a 
cloud, she turned on her elbow and saw a big, rough- 
looking man, who nevertheless produced a strange 
effect of familiarity on her mind, sitting ten or fif- 
teen feet away, and looking at her with an expression 
of amusement and interest. Then she jumped up 
quickly enough, as may be inferred. 

“* How do you feel after the whiskey ?” he asked. 

Then it all came back to her. 

“T’m all right, except a little giddy.” 

“It’s a pity so hard a head should have been 
wasted on a young lady. It would have been a 
pearl of great price to a toper,” he remarked, dryly. 
“* How is your arm?” 

“Nothing but a little itching is left,” she said, 
looking at it ; and then, feeling of it, added, “ The 
swelling has pretty much gone down, too.” 

In sleep the mind falls back into old ruts, and a 
recent experience is always fresh at waking. She 
looked around, and saw, as if for the first time, the 
wild spot, the dead snake yonder, the empty flask, 
the bundle on which her head had been placed, her 
hat, which he must have taken off, and by its side 
the pistol. Then she turned to the man who stood 
there, watching her with a smile of amused sym- 
pathy. 

“ You have saved my life.” 

She felt like making some sort of fervent ac- 
knowledgment, perhaps of gushing. But the tramp 





gave her no chance, for he replied, glancing toward 
the pistol with a comical look of mock terror: 

“ And you have spared mine.” 

Miss Livingston followed his glance, turned red 
with shame at thought of the generosity with which 
he had repaid her suspicion, and, stepping to where 
the pretty trifle lay, flung it as far as she could, 
That was all the acknowledgment she made. This 
odd tramp certainly possessed that most desirable 
knack in a gentleman, of dispensing gracefully with 
the verbal tributes of those he has benefited. 

“ Dear me! how late it is!” cried Miss Living- 
ston, as the western tree-tops drew their cool shad- 
ows over her face, and the sun sank out of sight. 
“ What are we going to do about getting home? My 
friends will be crazy.” 

It seemed as if her perplexities that day were 
never going to end. 

“I supposed that, if I did not find the way home 
for you, you would probably shoot me at sundown,” 
replied the tramp, with his quizzical expression, “ so 
I stirred about while you were taking your nap, and 
think I have the directions about right, It will be 
nearly an hour's walk. We will start at once, if you 
feel strong enough.” 

“Yes, indeed ; let us not wait a moment !” and, 
gathering up her skirts, she followed his lead straight 
into the forest. The ‘‘ great companion ” was sink- 
ing in the west and sending only occasional faint, 
level rays through the dusky woods. She felt lone- 
ly and fearsome, but no more really scared than if — 
she had been with her father or brother. She needed 
all her breath for walking, and they did not talk, nor 
did he even turn to her, save once or twice when he 
had to lift her over fallen trees, which he did with 
the utmost strength and delicacy. 

** Here’s the road,” he said at last, and, clamber- 
ing over a stone-fence, they stood in it at a point 
which Miss Livingston recognized. 

They now walked along side by side. She would 
not have liked to be alone on that road at that time 
of night, and it was with a sense of being pro- 
tected that she glanced now and then at the big fig- 
ure by her side, making small steps to keep pace 
with her. Either he was a very reticent or a very 
deferential person, for he did not once offer to enter 
into conversation. His quiet self-sufficiency began 
actually to pique her, which showed that she had 
come to recognize him as a man and a social being. 
Finally, she broke out : 

** Are you really atramp? I’m sure you are not 
in the least like any I ever heard of.” 

“Certainly I am a tramp,” he replied, gravely. 
“Tt may be a matter of opinion whether I am a gen- 
tleman or not. At least, you don’t seem inclined to 
believe it + but, if tramping makes a tramp I am un- 
doubtedly a tramp.” 

** But how can you make up your mind to such a 
life ?” she cried, impulsively ; ‘‘a man of education 
and, I am sure, of honorable feelings, like you.” 

**T think you do our guild injustice,” he replied, 
with an air of mild reproach. ‘‘ Surely, as a physi- 
cal exercise the doctors recognize nothing as better 
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than tramping. That it is favorable to taste and 
spirituality .is shown by the fact that bards and apos- 
tles were of old famous tramps.” 

‘* But, excuse me, you know you have to beg— 
that is, you have to ask people, you know, for food, 
don’t you?” said Miss Livingston. 

‘*You mean we beg our bread?” he amended. 
“Yes, and that is the main argument for the tramp- 
er’s way of life. What title is so clear, so sweet, so 
beyond question, as that by free- charity? He who 
trades in his goods or his wits must often feel him- 
self a cheat, always a cheat or cheated, and his 
bread must be sour and bitter. But the bread that 
is given is as sweet as the unbought blessings of 
God. The old monks were right. He who would 
keep his conscience clear must beg his living. I am 
sick at heart of this lying sham of mine and thine. I 
know not, no man can know for certain, in the war 
of equities, what or how much is rightly his and 
rightly another’s. I leave such controversies to oth- 
ers. I am tired of this grab etiquette at the table of 
life. I do not ask for a great portion, but what I do 
have I want to be able to eat with a good conscience, 
with assurance that it is mine. To that end I would 
gladly concede that everything of right belongs to 
others, so that my claim to at least what they freely 
give me might be clear. Often enough, where I get 
perplexed over the refinements and hopeless obscur- 
ity of meum and tuum, I half resolve to become a 
tramp myself.” 

“But I thought you said you were a tramp?” 
said Miss Livingston, quickly. 

‘Why, so I am,” replied he. At this moment 
they turned a corner of the road and the lights of the 
hotel gleamed right ahead. “ Here I leave you,” 
said the tramp. 

**Oh, no!” cried Miss Livingston, almost laying 
her hand on his sleeve. “ You must come to the 
hotel and take some of these sweet gifts you talk 
of from me, although they will not be gifts indeed, 
but rather a scrimped payment for a great service,” 
and her voice trembled. 

“* Exactly,” he replied ; ‘‘I don’t want anything 
from you, because it would be too much like a trade, 
so I'll just jog along a bit and beg my supper from 
somebody I haven’t benefited. When people ex- 
change gifts, you know, they lose the flavor of 
both.” 

“Do stop a moment,” she exclaimed, as he turned 
away. ‘‘ My father can get you work, any nice sort 
you would like—as a clerk, or a policeman, or at 
anything. That would be so much better than 
tramping, in spite of all you say. Do, please, let 
him.” 

“T’m too lazy to work, I fear.” 

“ But I can’t bear to think that, after all you've 
done for me, you should be kicked and abused at 
back-doors as tramps are.” 

“You are a very kind young lady,” replied the 
tramp, while his voice trembled either with tears or 
some other emotion, ‘‘ but you needn't fret. As for 
the abuse, that is nothing but a symptom of the 
moral dyspepsia which well-to-do people get from 





eating bread which they are not sure is rightly theirs ; 
and, as for kicks, I don’t get ’em—I’m too big.” 

“You must let me do something for you. It’s 
mean not to,” she cried, almost angrily, her whole 
generous little soul boiling over in indignant grati- 
tude. 

‘Well, if you put it on that ground,” said the 
tramp, turning squarely around to her, “ there is one 
thing I would like. I’m afraid you'll think it too 
much, but it would be a greater comfort, and stay by 
me longer, than anything else I can think of.” 

“ What is it?” she demanded, in a tone that was 
a promise. 

“Its desirableness occurred to me when you 
were lying asleep there this afternoon,” pursued the 
tramp, in his grave way. ‘‘ Will you let me kiss 
you?” 

For sole reply Miss Livingston turned her cheek. 
The tramp kissed it, turned, and disappeared with 
swift steps in the darkness, and she went on to the 
hotel with her feelings all topsy-turvey. 

It was late that evening when she entered the 
hotel parlors. Had she followed her inclinations, 
she would not have gone at all. Her nerves were 
on edge, and she wanted to be alone. The events 
of the afternoon demanded to be thought over alone 
and at length. That morning she had counted on 
the hop as a great event ; to-night it seemed tame. 
She knew all the gentlemen who would be there. 
They were well enough, and no doubt she should 
find them quite sufficient when in a less exacting 
mood ; but to-night, somehow, as compared with the 
almost majestic impression of generous, strong, un- 
trammeled, unconventional life and character which 
the tramp had left on her mind, they seemed small, 
pale, artificial, and characterless. Not that she was 
sentimental about her deliverer. How could she be 
that about a man who, however noble and grand, 
was doubtless even now eating broken victuals at 
some kitchen-door under the eye of the servant-girl, 
or, possibly, stealing into a farmer’s barn for a night's 
sleep in the haymow ! . 

And yet, if not exactly sentimental, her feeling 
was remarkably like it. At first she wished that he 
would have taken money, for then he would have 
taken himself out of her mind; and then she was 
glad he had not, and proud that he had not, and called 
herself absurd to have urged-it on him, or thought 
that he was the kind of man to take it. How 
strange it was, their walking along together, and talk- 
ing like old acquaintances, she and a tramp! She 
had never in her life been brought so near to any 
man as to this tramp. Tramp! No, this knight 
and gentleman—this Nature’s nobleman, rather! It 
will be seen that Miss Livingston’s caste-distinctions 
had been a good deal overturned since morning. 
How could she have let him go in the way she did? 
And yet what else couldshe havedone? At any rate, 
she was glad she had given him that kiss. She should 
always be glad of that, and she blushed—yes, blushed 
—at the thought, and not wholly with shame, 
either. 

When she entered the parlors her acquaintances 
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flocked about her with eager inquiries as to her ad- 
venture, rumors of which had already got abroad. 
But she was very short in her replies. It was really 
not worth making so much fuss about, she said. She 
had been lost in the woods, and had found her way 
out again, and that was all. About the rattlesnake- 
adventure she was entirely silent, having no notion 
of exposing her tramp to the coarse comments of or- 
dinary people, by which, in this case, she meant her 
polite friends in general. 

Declining to dance, she found a seat by a retired 
window, where she could indulge her pensive mood 
without disturbance, and whence she observed Bell 
Stacy monopolizing Mr. Heywood with a complacen- 
cy of which she certainly would not have been ca- 
pable an evening before. An acquaintance, a Mr. 
Ellis, came up and asked leave to introduce a friend 
of his, Mr. Kennard, of Boston, who had arrived 
that night, and who wanted to make her acquaint- 
ance. ‘“‘ Who is he?” asked Miss Livingston, who 





had no desire to be obliged to entertain anybody to- 
night. ‘He's a first-rate fellow,” Mr. Ellis assured 
her, “a lawyer in Boston. Excellent family. Some- 
thing of a poet, too, I believe. I met him last 
yearin the Tyrol. He was taking it afoot. He has 
a great fancy for that sort of thing. I believe he 
has been walking through the mountains this time, 
sending his baggage ahead.” 

Mr. Ellis went in quest of his friend, and Miss 
Livingston sat looking out of the window at a bright 
spot in the distant landscape made by the moonlight 
on the newly-shingled roof of a farmer’s barn. 

‘*I wonder if he is sleeping there to-night,” she 
was thinking, when Mr. Ellis’s voice recalled her at- 
tention. 

“Miss Livingston, let me introduce to you Mr. 
Kennard.” 

In evening-dress, his face shaved, but as big and 
bronzed as ever, with the same quizzical smile in his 
brown eyes, her tramp stood before her ! 





CONCERNING AUTUMN. 


HE poets paint Autumn as a stately matron, 

bright of eye and firm of step, vested in trail- 

ing robes that flash with Tyrian dyes, and bearing 

in her hands the golden products of the field and 
vine. 

The prosaic lexicographer, however, defines au- 


tumn as a season, the third of four that make a year, 
beginning about September 22d, and ending Decem- 
ber 23d. In America, the popular will, neverthe- 
less, decrees that autumn is composed of the three 
months commencing with September; though the 
same puissant authority in England, according to 
Dr. Johnson, insists upon commencing autumn with 
August. 
A third definition would appear to make autumn 
a dual thing, or, otherwise, two belts of climate en- 
circling the globe in the north and south temperate 
zones. At the poles and at the equator, autumn is 
practically unknown, summer and winter dividing 
the year, the distinction between the two seasons in 
the tropics being a distinction without any particu- 
lar difference. The passage from one to the other 
is almost imperceptible ; for Shakespeare’s fancy 
there becomes a fact : 
“ The seasons alter: hoary-headed frosts 
Fall in the fresh lap of the crimson rose, 
And on Old Hiem’s thin and icy crown 
An odorous chaplet of sweet summer buds 
Is as in mockery set.” 
Autumn is, therefore, on the whole, somewhat provin- 
cial. Its exhibitions would appear marvelous to the 
inhabitant of the boreal regions, as the account of 
northern ice to that monarch of the sultry East, 
who scorned the report of those who affirmed that in 
some countries an elephant could walk without diffi- 
culty upon the surface of the sea. Any definition 
capable of doing justice to autumn must be extreme- 
ly broad. Thus the Romans expressed only a single 





phase of the subject by the name they gave to the 
season, which was ‘‘ Auctus,” from augere, to in- 
crease ; though autumn may indeed be the time when 
the granaries of the world are filled with the increase 
of the earth. Indeed, nearly every writer has a defi- 
nition of his own. 

Autumn is, therefore, a season of reflection and 
self-reckoning, a season of joy, a season of melan- 
choly, of thanksgiving, of foreboding, of falling leaves, 
of golden harvests, of transparent skies, and of 
gathering storms. It is, beyond question, the most 
obliging season of the four, readily adjusting itself 
to every mood, Autumn will laugh with you, muse 
with you, dream with you, walk in triumph with you, 
move at a melancholy pace, or sit and weep with you 
upon a mossy stone as you reckon up the dead and 
gone. Autumn misses nothing in the whole scale of 
human expression, being strong with the strong, weak 
with the weak, and fearful with the timid. Autumn 
is as sentimental as one wills, or severely matter-of- 
fact ; a healthy moralizer or a morbid resurrectionist 
of the dead past. Whoever wishes to know how 
stale, flat, and unprofitable, autumn can appear, need 
only consult the columns of the average Literary 
Messenger of twenty-five years ago: “I am alone, 
Faint and more faint are the melodies of summer. 
What has become of the rose and the buttercup? 
Gone! So, too, had I a /riend, but gone is the 
brightest and best of human beings. Alas! the—” 
Thus the rhapsodist weeps, after the manner of the 
wounded deer, that, “much marked” by the melan- 
choly Jaques— 


** Stood on th’ extremest verge of the swift brook, 
Augmenting it with tears.” 


There is, however, a genuine sadness in autumn, and 
it is strongly expressed by the brooding Gaelic bard : 
** Autumn is dark on the mountains ; gray mists rest 
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upon the hills, The whirlwind is heard upon the 
heath. Dark rolls the river through the narrow 
plain. The leaves whirl round with the wind and 
strew the graves of the dead.” 

Autumnal moralizing, however abused, is not 
without its use. Homer and Isaiah unite in com- 
paring life to a leaf; and we can easily tell what will 
be the autumnal tint of either the man or the leaf 


from the unfolding of the bud. It was a joy, like- 


wise, for King David to point out the particular kind 
of human leaf that should not wither. 

There is, nevertheless, something to be said in 
behalf of those who feel depressed at this season ; 
for autumn, like the crumbling pile of medizval 
ruins, possesses a weird power. Autumn can be as 
weak as the infant in arms, and yet display the 
strength of a conqueror. There are souls that can- 
not be laid low, like trees, by autumn's strong gales ; 
souls that, when the wind rises, shout a defiance like 
Ossian, crying: ‘‘ Arise! winds of autumn, arise ! 
blow along the heath. Streams of the mountains 
roar! roar tempests, in the grove of my oaks!” but 
that nevertheless yield to autumn’s Jensive moods and 
surrender themselves the victims of inextinguishable 
regrets. 

Being thus changeable in her moods, it is hardly 
a matter of surprise to find that the literature of 
Autumn, notwithstanding its irrepressible undertone, 
is both varied and mixed. The poets have contrib- 
uted their share to the general confusion. Still, the 
exhibition of autumn is as regular as the passage of 
a panorama. The fields and forests are clocks, and 
the grass and the leaves would tell what sign the ‘sun 
might be approaching, if Old Sol did not turn state’s 
evidence against himself in his daily passage through 
the magnificent gates of the west. The stars in 
their courses fight the anachronism, as of old they 
fought Sisera with the autumnal (?) flood of Kishon. 
Nevertheless, we may be their humble auxiliaries, 
and endeavor to mend matters by pointing out a few 
of the proper connections. 

The confusion which exists in popular ideas has 
its disadvantages. It not only deprives the lover of 
Nature of the pleasure to be derived from anticipa- 
tion, but this absence of exact knowledge often pre- 
vents one altogether from seeing some of the most 
beautiful spectacles, not to mention the embarrass- 
ment that is likely to ensue from admiring the wrong 
thing, like the person who, mistaking the number in 
his catalogue, misses the masterpiece, and pours out 
his praise upon the lesser performance. In these 
times the machinery of the universe never stands 
still, and the exhibition is often over before any one 
suspects what is going on. With our poor habits of 
observation, expectation is essential to recognition. 
Many persons, therefore, see nothing special in the 
autumnal moons, though if a class of sky-gazers were 
regarded, we should conclude that a// the moons at 
this season are “ harvest-moons.” These moons are 
among the things that have been sadly jumbled with 
what are disconnected phenomena. One of our most 
genial and accomplished prose poets, in an autumnal 
sketch, refers to ‘‘ the soft advance of Indian sum- 





mer, with its harvest-moons round and red.” Bottom 
the Weaver, however, when preparing for the drama 
of ‘‘ Pyramus and Thisby,” did not attempt any such 
rash reorganization of the celestial scenery ; since, 
upon the mere suggestion of Snug the Joiner, he 
cried: “‘ A calendar ! look in the almanac, find out 
the moonshine.” For convenience’ sake, they finally 
substituted an artificial moon, which, nevertheless, 
was quite as real as the most of the so-called “ har- 
vest-moons.” But the genuine illuminator as pro- 
vided by Nature may be used without inconvenience, 
and we may always know when and where to look 
for it, if we are not above the rustic appeal to the 
old-fashioned almanac. What, then, is the harvest- 
moon and what is its sign ? 

Twice in the year, when the sun is in Virgo and 
Libra, the moon being near her full, in the opposite 
quarter of the sky, astronomers tell us that the latter 
orb rises near sunset fora number of nights in suc- 
cession. The first moon appears about the time 
of the equinox, September 22d, being called the 
harvest-moon, because at that time, in the mother- 
country, the crops are brought in ; and the second, 
occurring about October 234, is called the “ hunter's 
moon,” for the reason that it indicates the opening 
of the chase. 

Whoever may be on the watch at these times, 
is likely to witness a brilliant spectacle nightly re- 
peated, and one by which even the thoughtless per- 
son is sometimes surprised, almost fancying for the 
moment that there has been some invasion of Na- 
ture’s law. In the olden days, when the British yeo- 
man studied the earth and the stars, instead of ques- 
tionable cheap newspapers, the recurrence of the har- 
vest-moon was long anticipated, and was hailed with 
merry-making. 

The explanation of this phenomenon, constantly 
occurring in some parts of the earth, is found in the 
fact that at this time only a very small angle is made 
by the ecliptic and the moon’s orbit with the hori- 
zon. When flattened by refraction these moons are 
sometimes called horizontal moons, It is the hunt- 
er’s moon that is to be associated with ‘‘ the soft ad- 
vance of Indian-summer,” a season due about No- 
vember Ist, All-Saints-day, on which account it has 
been called “ the Summer of All Saints.” Whittier 
alone, of all the prominent American poets, allows 
the hunter’s moon to stand in its true connection: 


“* From gold to gray 
Our mild, sweet day 
Of Indian-summer fades too soon ; 
But tenderly 
O’er land and sea 
Hangs, white and calm, the hunter’s moon.” 


With the autumnal equinox stands connected, at 
least in popular estimation, the so-called “ line- 
storm,” supposed to be a recognition of thé sun’s 
passage of the line, September 22d. Now, when a 
ship crosses the line, the sailors improve the occasion 
to give the young apprentices a bath, but when Old 
Sol himself passes that way, according to the current 
theory, a large portion of the world at least must 


| take a drenching. On the whole, it is considered 
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indecorous for September to pass away without a 
great gale and copious rains. The weather-wise 
know what to expect, for— 
“* When descends on the Atlantic 
The gigantic 
Storm-wind of the equinox, 
Landward in his wrath he scourges 
The toiling surges, 
Laden with sea-weed from the rocks;” 


while from the Bermudas and the bright Azores 
there goes up a mighty voice answering the tum- 
bling surf that buries the Orkneyan Skerries. On 
the land we look for prostrate forests and spires, 
and naught but drifting wrecks on the “ desolate, 
rainy seas.” Says an encyclopedist : 

“ As is well known, both the autumnal and the 
vernal equinoxes are distinguished all over the world 
by the storms which prevail at these seasons.” He 
continues: “ The origin of such atmospheric com- 
motions has never yet been satisfactorily explained, 
but it is supposed, as stated by Admiral Fitzroy, to 
arise from the united tidal influence of the sun and 
moon upon the atmosphere ; an action which at the 
time of the equinoxes is exerted with greater force 
than at any other period of the year.” In the north 
of Europe, however, November, instead of Septem- 
ber, was called the Wint-AMonat, or wind-month. 
Still, we all know that September is liable to 
gales. 

The “signs” of autumn are many and curious, 
and among them is one respecting the beavers, who, 
we are told, foretell a winter of great severity by 
taking upon themselves an extra allowance of fur, 
besides building their habitations unusually strong. 
But, says one: “ That argument of the beavers is an 
old friend. It always appears soon after the first 
frost in the autumn, and threatens the most frigid 
future. It is presented with an air of finality which 
is extremely discouraging. ‘ You know that the fur 
is making upon the beavers uncommonly thick, and 
their houses are unusually strong.’” As this writer 
observes, the inference is, that beavers are very 
plenty nowadays, and quite willing to convince us of 
the heaviness of their coats. The individual capable 
of reporting definitely on such a subject would, how- 
ever, be able to hear the grass grow. Perhaps we 
should understand this as a circumlocution for the 
declaration that, nowadays, there are no beavers at 
all. 

It is also very curious to observe the regularity 
with which we are told in the autumn that “ the first 
frost will change the color of the leaves,” whereas 
the frost has nothing to do with the change. It has, 
indeed, sometimes happened in New England that 
the foliage has changed, as if by magic, in a single 
night, so that, upon looking out of the window in the 
morning, the eye was surprised with the spectacle of 
the world wellnigh on fire ; and since this transfor- 
mation took place in connection with the mercury at 
a low point, the whole affairis referred to the agency 
of Jack Frost. But why not refer to this prestidigita- 
tor the glowing tints of the apple, the rich crimson 
of the velvet peach, and the purple of the plum? 





Many years ago this error was pointed out by an 
eminent botanist, who showed that the gorgeous 
color of the autumn leaf came in the regular process 
of ripening ; and, though botany is generally stud- 
ied in schools, the old notion comes back with the 
beavers every year, showing that error, in common 
with truth, especially when supported by the vox 
populi, will “ rise again,” however deservedly crushed 
to earth. 

Leaves find their parallel in man, as already 
observed, and, like the human species, they may 
ripen suddenly. If, however, any one chooses to 
make a mystery of the intensity of the autumnal 
colors, there should be no great difficulty in explain- 
ing the variety. Indeed, the apparent superiority 
over the strength of color in the foliage on the Con- 
tinent of Europe may be attributed chiefly to this 
variety. In Great Britain the climate is evidently 
unfavorable to the production of bright forest-tones, 
but in parts of Germany the brilliancy of certain 
kinds of leaves is quite equal to that of the corre- 
sponding varieties in North America. At the same 
time the greens of Europe are quite different from 
those of our own land, where, beginning with a 
burnt green in the South, we pass northward along 
the Atlantic seaboard, reaching the true green of the 
greatest of the hay-producing States, the State of 
Maine. Every one has noticed the unparalleled 
green of the “ Emerald Isle,” which becomes a pale 
sea-green in Scotland, a whitish-green in the south 
of England and in France—only to change to an 
ashen-green in Germany, and a sombre olive in 
the Italian states. 

But we were remarking upon the variety of the 
autumnal tints in ourowncountry. This is explained 
by the fact that, while in Europe there are only forty 
trees that attain to a height of thirty feet, in North 
America there are no less than one hundred and 
forty—hence our forests flash like the plane-tree 
that “the Persian adorned with his mantles and 
jewels.” 

Another thing attributed to the frost is the open- 
ing of the “ chestnut-burs,” since boys wait for the 
frost to drop down the nuts which enterprise cannot 
reach with pole and club. But the more reasonable 
supposition is, that nuts, like human souls, drop off 
their integuments when ripe. Still, the frost may 
help on the dissolution of nuts, as it sometimes does 
of men. If, after a bur has begun to crack, it hap- 
pens to be rained upon, the frost will do the rest. 
Under the same circumstances it would split a rock. 
In accordance with Nature’s law, matter expands 
with heat, and contracts with cold. This is also 
true of society, which, in its way, is only a chestnut- 
bur, and in the summer it expands until it reaches 
the sea-side.and the mountain, though in the autumn 
it contracts, the city becoming itself again. Since, 
therefore, society itself is amenable to the universal 
law, and follows the example of the iron dome of 
the national Capitol—said to shrink its periphery in 
the winter no less than six inches—let not the rustic 
young American fancy that nuts are exceptions. 

But let us note something here about autumnal in- 
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stitutions, though it is hardly necessary to say which 
is the most prominent of these: 


* For now the Pilgrim festival is near, 
When all the varied crop is safely stored— 
Honored Thanksgiving! to New England dear, 
When fowl, or wild or tame, controls the board.” 


It is clear, however, that the author of these 
lines, out of the “ Easy-Chair,” was no prophet. 
What but a little while ago was dear only to a small 
section of the country has become a national fes- 
tival, observed from sea to sea. But it has lost its 
original character to no small extent, like the New 
England fast-day, now changed almost into a satur- 
nalia. Thanksgiving, whatever may happen to the 
official fast-day, will always remain ; but the distinct- 
ly religious character it once had is now being com- 
pensated for by the services of harvest-home, which 
one influential religious body is taking special pains 
to reproduce in America, and with a fair prospect 
of success. Few persons are, perhaps, aware of the 
extent to which this fine old English—or rather, we 
should perhaps say, Hebrew—custom has obtained ; 
for the harvest-home, like Thanksgiving itself, is 
something that overleaped the ages, and came down 
to finda refuge in English hearts and homes. Since 
the harvest-home is evidently to be one of our au- 
tumnal institutions, we may remember with what 
joyousness it has been, and still is, celebrated in the 
mother-country, where ceremonious joy reigned high 
when the final sheaf came home, 

In this country the harvest-home will have much 
less of jollity than in England, merry-making being 
conceded as a distinguishing feature of the official 
Thanksgiving. Religious observance will largely 
mark the day, while the increase of the earth is 
heaped up, even as now, around the chancel in town 
and country for the benefit of the poor, and giving 
something of the aspect of an agricultural exhibi- 
tion to the house of God, where fruits and vegeta- 
bles glow in golden glory amid flaming autumn- 
boughs. 

If there were room, one might at this point say 
something about the almost forgotten autumnal saints 
who once held high rule—such, for instance, as Re- 
megius of Rheims (A. D. 439), who furnished French 
monarchs with the title of “ Most Christian King ;” 
Denis, both of England and France; Etheldreda, 





niece of Hilda, Abbess of Whitby ; Crispin, patron 
of knife and awl; and Martin, whose cloak pre- 
ceded the o7iflamme—all most memorable worthies, 
whom we fancy as so much dust in their coffins ; 
while, in reality, clothed in modern guise, they are 
abroad, living factors in our busy world, 

One of the most beautiful manifestations of au- 
tumn is Indian-summer, with its rich, glowing light, 
and still, soft, echoing air. Beginning with Septem- 
ber, and even earlier, people tell us, every fine day, 
that ‘‘ Indian-summer has come ;” whereas this sea- 
son is to autumn what the after-glow is to the day. 
In America it is noticed about the 1st of November, 
while in England it is looked for at St.-Martin’s- 
day. Wherever observed, whether in Continental 
Europe or in South America (there called the sum- 
mer of St. John), it has the same beautiful and 
tender light, in which, with but little haze and no 
positive increase of heat, the earth seems transfigured. 

About the last thing to be mentioned in connec- 
tion with autumn is the “‘ halcyon days,” commenc- 
ing seven days before the winter solstice, and extend- 
ing to fourteen. This is simply a refererce to the 
old story, according to which, while the halcyon or 
kingfisher was breeding, the sea was always calm. 
Then the navigator might confidently trust himself 
to the deep ; for the halcyon brooded thereon in a 
floating nest, and there she brought forth her young, 
which, as the Greek name indicated, were conceived 
of the sea. Hence Dryden: 


“ Amid our arms as quiet you shall be 
As halcyons brooding on a winter’s sea.” 


If any one doubts, let him hear Pliny, who says 
that, “while they brood, it is callei the halcyon 
days, for during that season it is calm and navigable, 
especially on the coast of Sicily.” Ovid also testi- 
fies, and Shakespeare cails St. Martin’s summer the 
halcyon days, in which he coincides with Pliny, for 
what the philosopher wrote about was the Indian- 
summer as he had observed it at Baiz on the bay of 
Naples. Autumn, therefore, whether early or late, 
is full of beauty; and, though at this time the de- 
sponding may despond, we may conclude this article 
with the remark of Pope to Digby: ‘‘ Do not talk of 
the decay of the year; the season is good when the 
people are so. It is the best time of year for a 
painter.” 





THE ROSE'S SECRET. 


A LESSON IN THE DARWIN THEORY.! 


VERY flower you wear has a secret as sweet 
As a maiden may hear under roses of dusk, 
Which it hides by the day from the gossiping heat, 
To whisper at night in its petals of musk. 
If, betrayed to delight by the blush on your cheek, 
It utters its secret, but think I am near, 
And the musk of the rose in the silence will speak 
A secret as sweet as a maiden may hear. 


| 


But the blush that you give to the rose in return, 

Is a flower'as sweet in the dusk of the eves, 
When it fills with the meaning it blushes to learn, 

And hides its sweet secret half shut in the leaves ; 
Nor either are ever as sweet to the sight, 

As when they discover how dear is the power 
That shows by the blcom in a rose of delight 

That Love is the secret which hides in the flower! 





1 Under Mr. Darwin’s theory, the flowering of the plant is its method of courting. 
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A TALK ABOUT THIERS. 


HE career of Adolphe Thiers, though passed 
in purely civil pursuits, was really a long 
romance. Seldom is the life of a brilliant sol- 
dier more teeming with unflagging interest and per- 
petual surprises. The biographies of statesmen are 
more often dull than attractive to the general reader. 
They abound in records of legislative measures, in 
debates, in the drier and more prosy side of the his- 
tory of nations. But in France, during the last cen- 
tury, statesmanship has been an almost constant 
peril and vicissitude to its aspirants ; and, on a scene 
so turbulent and rapidly shifting, a man of Thiers’s 
nervous, daring, restless, and aggressive character, 
was sure to meet with political adventure at every 
turn. There is a fascination, too, in following the 
progress onward and upward of those whom we call 
“self-made men ”—that is, of men who owe their 
rise, not to circumstances of birth, wealth, education, 
or lucky chance, but to their own able and pushing 
qualities. Of such men there are no more shining 
examples in the annals of the present century than 
Benjamin Disraeli, Prime-Minister of England, and 
Adolphe Thiers, President of the French Republic. 
Both these men made headway in countries where 
birth and wealth still count for very much, and 
against obstacles of tradition which have not been 
chased away by revolutions sanguinary or peaceful. 
Disraeli’s task was the hardest ; but Disraeli had the 
advantages over Thiers of being the son of a man 
of learning, of having been subjected to processes 
of culture in his home, and of being under no neces- 
sity to earn his own living. Thiers, on the other 
hand, was not clogged by Jewish descent ; and the 
obstacle of patrician prejudice was nothing like so 
great in France as in England. 

An eminent English writer has said of Disraeli 
that “nobody ever mentions his name without a 
smile; nobody hears it without a corresponding 
smile.” So, too, from a different cause, no doubt, 
we find ourselves smiling at almost every fresh inci- 
dent as we follow Thiers in his impetuous career 
from impecunious journalism to the presidency of 
France. Perhaps it is partly because we know him to 
have been a little, thick-set man, all nerve, and bustle, 
and pugnacity, with a squeaky voice and preposter- 
ous spectacles ; perhaps partly because we recognize 
in him an amusingly excitable Gallic temperament, 
which he was. always betraying. We cannot help 
being amused even at his discomfitures—or rather 
the way in which he conducted himself under difficul- 
ties, 

When, on the morning of the 2d of December, 
1851, Commissary Hubault appeared in his bed- 
chamber, at early dawn, with a warrant of arrest, it 
must have been ludicrous to see the little man sit up 
in bed, and protest in high treble against the out- 
rage. We may imagine the amusingly-indignant 
tone in which he demanded what right the president 
had to order the arrest of a deputy ; and the excited 





accents in which he said, “ Do you know, sir, that I 
am a representative of the people?” There has 
been some insinuation that on this occasion Thiers 
manifested “ the fright of a child.” Nothing could be 
further from the truth. Whatever his faults, cow- 
ardice was not one of them. More than once 
he has braved the ferocity of a French mob; and, 
still oftener, the scarcely less to be dreaded ven- 
geance of a repressive government. 

It is almost as difficult to get a correct idea of 
Thiérs’s personal appearance, from those who have 
attempted to describe him, as of the great Napoleon. 
We know that Napoleon, after it had been taken for 
granted for half a century that he was brilliantly 
handsome, was described by Michelet as positively 
hideous—“a brown, stubby little barbarian.” By- 
the-way, a writer in the Sfectator once spoke of an 
odd resemblance between Thiers and Napoleon, 
which he thought he had discovered. Princess de 
Lieven thought Thiers fine-looking, for all his short 
stature and dumpy figure. ‘‘The most brilliant, 
lively, and amusing,” of all the statesmen of the Or- 
leanist era, she called him. On the other hand, the 
cynical Greville does not conceal the unflattering re- 
sult of his observation of him. “I dined with Tal- 
leyrand on Friday,” he says; ‘‘a great dinner to 
Thiers, the French Minister of Commerce. A little 
man, about as tall as Shiel, and as mean and vulgar 
looking, wearing spectacles, and with a squeaking 
voice. Talleyrand has a high opinion of him. He 
wrote a history of the Revolution, which he now 
regrets.” Another writer, describing Thiers, says: 
“In external appearance it is impossible to conceive 
a more ignoble little being. He has neither figure, 
nor shape, nor grace, nor mien ; and truly, to use 
the most unsavory description of Cormenin, he looks 
like one of those provincial barbers who, with brush 
and razor in hand, go from door to door offering 
their savonette. His voice is thin, harsh, and reedy ; 
his aspect sinister, deceitful, and tricky ; a sardonic 
smile plays about his insincere and mocking mouth ; 
and at first view you are disposed to distrust so ill- 
favored a looking dwarf, and to disbelieve his story. 
But hear the persuasive pygmy, hear him fairly out, 
and he greets you with such pleasant, lively, light, 
voluble talk, interspersed with historical remark, per- 
sonal anecdote, ingenious reflections, all conveyed in 
such concise, clear, and incomparable language, that 
you forget his ugliness, his impudence, insincerity, and 
dishonesty.” Another puzzles us with a picture in 
sharp contrast with the foregoing: ‘‘ His small figure 
is precisely what you would select as the most ap- 
propriate and exquisite type of the honest French 
citizen ; his person is full, without ungraceful obesi- 
ty ; his hair, very fine and of a lustrous whiteness, 
falls around a forehead of large size, smooth, with- 
out wrinkles, whose brown tint betrays a life of travel 
and his southern birth. The cheeks are full: the 
mouth an unbent bow, ready to dart courteous ar- 
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rows ; the eyes, shining beneath the eyebrows, are 
so lively and eloquent that they seem to light up the 
spectacles ; their expression of attractive good-na- 
ture extends to the smiling lips.” 

The impression of the writer, who has seen and 
heard Thiers more than once, is less depreciatory 
than the first of these estimates, and less agreeable 
than the last. To us he appeared a short, thick-set, 
square - headed, bristling - haired, pugnacious little 
man, with a good deal of sparkle and a good deal of 
obstinacy, brimming with irony and “fight ;” ner- 
vous, petulant, uneasy, and charged throughout his 
diminutive body with a seemingly inexhaustible vi- 
tality and force—a physical trait well fitted to his 
strong, determined, and bellicose character. Rather 
German than French in physiognomy, he was all 
Gallic and all Marseillais in his impetuous vivacity 
and demonstrative manner. Most engaging, no 
doubt, in conversation, and when talking in the so- 
cial circle showing at once his brightest and his most 
amiable side, it was evident that he best enjoyed po- 
litical life, especially when that life was freely check- 
ered by a pandemonium of strifes of the forum. To 
see him in the tribune, with his cup of coffee or his 
glass of claret by his side, his handkerchief in his 
hand, and his coal-black eyes glaring out from be- 
neath the big, square spectacles which he always af- 
fected, was to see him when his fullest force and 
genius were in play. He was a good hater; and 
probably never an orator lived who felt more keenly 
the luxury of forensic combat than Thiers did in his 
old-time contests with the prim and austere Guizot. 

This combative trait has been conspicuous in him 
from the beginning to the gnd of his astonishing ca- 
reer ; without it, it is hardly likely that, with all his 
other abilities, Adolphe Thiers, the son of a father 
who was a locksmith, and of a mother whose family 
were bankrupt clothiers, could have fought his way 
to the very summit of power and fame. When he 
started from his southern home for Paris, after hav- 
ing gained the reputation of being the most incor- 
rigible boy in his school, and of being the most brill- 
iant student in the College of Aix, he was twenty- 
three years old. Those who saw him then, arrived 
at the capital to pursue rather literary than legal for- 
tunes, were wont to regard him as “a demon of 
restlessness in his body, and a tongue that wagged 
like a bell’s.” Even then he outvied Coleridge as a 
perpetual, brilliant, and despotic talker. His first 
thought was to combine politics and journalism ; 
these would give him, very soon, ample opportuni- 
ties for the intellectual conflict he yearned for. It 
was not long before he was a noted editorial writer, 
slashing at the policy of Polignac, fighting duels, and 
patronized by Talleyrand, who at once took to him ; 
making his way also in that Parisian society where 
good powers of talk have always been the neophyte’s 
best capital, and where, consequently, the sparkling 
young Provencal was especially fitted to shine. There 
he came under the scrutiny of severe social and in- 
tellectual critics, who, while casting up the balance 
decidedly in his favor, did not fail to note his pecu- 
liarities and defects. Lamartine has left the result 





of his observation of Thiers as follows: “‘ He never 
struck great blows, but he dealt an infinite number 
of little ones, by which he afterward broke minis- 
tries, majorities, thrones. He had not the grand in- 
spiration of a Mirabeau, but he had his strength in 
pieces. Out of Mirabeau’s club he made arrows.” 
Another puts his powers of conversation in this way : 
“There is scarcely a subject in which he does not 
sparkie. He is the prince of causeurs. His intel- 
lect reminds you of a swarm of fire-flies rather than 
of a great, shining light.” This is an excellent illus- 
tration of the idea which one got of M. Thiers on 
hearing him speak from ‘the tribune. A little before 
the Revolution of 1830, which he had so large a share 
in bringing about, and the sequel of which was his 
rapid rise to the highest places in the councils of 
Louis Philippe, the impression he made upon those 
who saw him is graphically preserved by M. de Lamé- 
nie : “ He attracted curiosity at once by the south- 
ern twang of his voice, the smallness of his size, the 
incomparable vivacity of his speech, and a glance, 
the odd fire of which was heightened by the large 
spectacles he wore, also by a singular trick of fidget- 
ing and shrugging his shoulders, all of which pecu- 
liarities, taken together, classed him as a being apart.” 

While thus engaged in the political hurly-burly 
of two generations ago, anathematizing Polignac, 
writing that heading to a leading editorial, “ Le roi 
regne et ne gouverne pas,” which passed at once inte 
a political maxim, offering to fight duels with each 
and all of the actors of the Frangais, sitting fortified 
and on guard for any eventuality in his sanctum, and 
drawing up programmes for liberal action in the 
midst of coteries of statesmen, poets, and veteran 
politicians, Thiers was busy also in other directions. 
He was gathering materials and writing already that 
history which, according to one writer, prepared the 
way for the Second Empire by lavishly praising the 
First. He was writing art and dramatic criticisms, 
describing the scenery of the Pyrenees, reading es- 
says in salons, and carrying on several branches of 
abstruse study. His capacity for work, indeed, not 
only in youth, but all through life, and even in ex- 
treme age, was simply marvelous. When threescore 
and ten, and President of the Republic, he was al- 
ways up with the dawn, arranging the business of 
the day with his learned secretary, Barthélemy Saint- 
Hilaire, while all Paris was still slumbering around 
him ; and seldom did he retire until the small hours. 
When he did, it was after a day in which he had 
found scarcely an idle or quiet five minutes. 

Nor did this strong passion for work leave him 
when, escaping for a while from the cares of office 
and power, he hied him to his favorite sea-side re- 
treat at Trouville. His vacations were not as those 
of other political laborers. He did not fell trees like 
Gladstone, or play the bucolic Corydon like Disraeli, 
or go salmon-fishing like Bright. He did not kill 
time, like Bismarck, lounging at the Spas, or wan- 
dering amid Alpine scenes ; nor did he, like so many 
of the French patricians, spend the days in feasting 
and hunting at the old chateaux. The mere getting 
away for a season from Versailles, with its tumults 
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and its vexations, was enough for the doughty little 
“ chief of the state.” For the rest, he exhausted his 
brief periods of recreation by finishing “ works on 
moral philosophy.” On one occasion, at least two huge 
chests of state papers and books followed in his 
wake to Trouville. Among the books thus carried 
to while away what he was pleased to call his “‘ leisure 
hours,” were to be found Rabelais, Moliére, Mon- 
taigne, Voltaire, and Rousseau, a dictionary of the 
Academy, a Plutarch, a Juvenal, and the Bible. A 
man may be told best of all by the literary company 
that he keeps ; for, while his choice of companions 
may often be imposed upon him, he has free choice 
of his volumes. They who would thoroughly know 
a man, moreover, should inquire, not so much what 
books are in his library—for a library is like a party, 
to which all people of respectability must be invited— 
but what are the books that are well worn there, that 
he loves, takes with him, reads, lingers over, and 
knows by heart. In the list of books which Thiers 
had at Trouville, we may discover the thoroughly 
Gallic character of the man: his fondness for satire, 
for pure intellectual amusement, and for social spec- 
ulation. At Trouville he received each day no less 
than an average of eight hundred letters, and each 
one of these was disposed of in a business-like order 
as it came in. Even in the déshadille of recreation 
he was the most incorrigible of busybodies. One 


day he would receive some great prince, and they 
would post off together to witness artillery-prac- 
tice ; the next, he would be closeted with an embas- 
sador, and plunge deep into treaties and stipula- 


tions; the next, he would be listening with rapt 
attention to long arrays of figures read to him by his 
Minister of Finance, or settling some dispute be- 
tween a prefect and his council. 

In these days, indeed, Thiers must often have 
reverted with a feeling of complacency, perhaps of 
triumph, to his wonderful career, beginning in a 
locksmith’s shop, ending in king-like glory and 
power. How he must have smiled as he thought 
of the indomitable persistency, the audacious vigor, 
the unconquerable stoutness of heart with which he 
had climbed the difficult and giddy path to the sum- 
mit of the republican Olympus! How he, once an 
almost penniless scribbler for the press, was now dis- 
pensing offices to dukes, and conferring on almost 
equal terms with czars and emperors ; how he, who 
had risen from beginnings the most humble, was 
now greeted, as he stepped out of the Trouville Sta- 
tion, with the waving of flags, salvos of artillery, and 
the cheers of enthusiastic multitudes ! 

Let us return to a somewhat earlier period of his 
career. It was just before the Revolution of July, 
1830, that Thiers first took an active part—and a 
very active part it was—in French politics. He was 
then one of the editors of the Mational, which he 
had just founded in conjunction with Mignet and 
Armand Carrel. Carrel was the brilliant and prom- 
ising young journalist whom Emile de Girardin 
killed in a duel ten years after. The day before the 
insurrection broke out Thiers wrote the celebrated 
editorial protest against the decree depriving the 





press of its privileges under the charter—a protest 
which had no small share in precipitating the catas- 
trophe. On the morning of July 27th Thiers saw that 
the storm was at hand. As he sat in his sanctum, a 
commissary of police came in and showed the fiery 
little editor a warrant for seizing and holding his 
presses. Thiers violently protested, and an exciting 
scene ensued, It ended by the presses being broken 
up before his eyes, Yet he was opposed to violence. 
The Liberal chiefs met at the house of Casimir 
Perier. Some one proposed that the standard of in- 
surrection should be raised. Thiers said: “I ask 
nothing better ; but you cannot rise with nothing. 
How can you sustain yourselves?” Within twenty- 
four hours his question was answered. Up went the 
barricades; the National Guard proved “unreli- 
able ;” the king, vividly mindful of his brother 
Louis's fate in 1793, made all haste to get out of the 
volcanic city. But this upheaving could not go on 
and the hot-blooded little southerner not have a 
hand in it. He hurried to Guizot, and asked him 
if the insurrection could not “ be kept within limits.” 
As he went out of Guizot’s house, he met a party of 
insurgents carrying the revolutionary red flag. Nev- 
er at a loss for speech, he harangued them from the 
curbstone, and persuaded them to lower the Jacobin 
standard. On reaching home he learned that a war- 
rant was out for his arrest. He hastened to get out 
of Paris, and staid quietly for a while in the suburbs. 
No sooner had he learned, however, that the king 
had fled, and the revolution was thus triumphant, 
than he made all speed to go back. He went to 
Lafitte’s, where the chief men of his party were 
gathered. They were rejoicing over the fall of the 
Bourbon, and with this feeling was one of dread 
lest a new Jacobin republic should be started. 
Thiers saw his chance, and pointed out that the 
solution of the difficulty lay in raising Louis Phi- 
lippe d’Orléans to the vacant throne. At first there 
were some hesitation and demurring, but the chiefs 
could suggest nothing better. Thiers ordered a cab, 
and drove rapidly out to Neuilly, where the Duke 
of Orleans was then residing. Louis Philippe was 
prudently absent. Thiers was received by the 
duchess and the Princess Adelaide, the duke’s sister. 
“TI have come,” he said, “to offer the crown of 
France to his royal highness.” The duchess at first 
strenuously and eagerly opposed the idea ; the sister 
was silent. Thiers put forth all his powers of per- 
suasion. At last the duchess tearfully yielded ; 
while the Princess Adelaide became enthusiastic, 
“You have won the crown for the house of Or- 
leans!” exclaimed Thiers, delighted ; and he hur- 
ried back to Paris to carry out his project. 

Of course, he at once became a prominent figure 
in the new régime. His brilliant abilities, no less 
than the gratitude of the king, made him one of the 
latter’s chief advisers. At first, indeed, he was ap- 
pointed to an inferior office, that of Under Secretary 
of Finance; but it was soon shown that he was 
“running” that great department of the Govern- 
ment, and was the power behind the minister great- 
er than the minister himself. It was not long 
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before people began to say that Thiers was the real 
prompting spirit of M. Lafitte, the prime-minister ; 
and, as an English writer has remarked, “ In a gen- 
eral way it. may be said that Thiers began to guide 
everybody with whom he was brought in contact.” 

We shall not follow him step by step from this 
subordinate but really powerful position in his upward 
steps—to the ministry of Finances, then of the Inte- 
rior, then of Commerce, then of Foreign Affairs, until 
finally, six years after Louis Philippe’s ascent to the 
throne, we find him prime-minister, uniting with 
that office the two portfolios of Foreign Affairs and 
president of the Council of State. He was now not 
only great politically, but was already a member of 
the French Academy—a laurel which he had won by 
the history which Greville, probably erroneously, 
declares that he regretted having written. Thiers 
was as marked a manager and guide in the Academy 
as in the cabinet. Although not yet forty, we hear 
of him adroitly leading the older Academicians in 
such ways as he wished them to go ; and, before he 
had been one of the Forty more than three years, he 
had become the greatest power within the august 
walls of the Palais Mazarin. Meanwhile he did not 
neglect society, where he shone, and in which he 
took the keenest delight. He was well aware of his 
conversational powers ; his “ brilliant flashes of si- 
lence” in the drawing-room were few and far be- 
tween. Meanwhile, though a dourgeois of bourgeois, 
this son of a locksmith was quite as punctilious in 
social observance as a La Rochefoucauld or a Tour 
de l’Auvergne. The slightest appearance of neglect 
of etiquette in the treatment of himself or his wife 
was met by his sharp, short, fiery resentment. 
Earl Granville (father of the present earl) was em- 
bassador at the French court when Thiers was pre- 
mier, There had been some bad blood between 
them on account of Granville’s friendship for the 
Duke de Broglie, with whom Thiers was at swords 
drawn. One evening he gave a reception, at which, 
as he imagined, Lady Granville put upon Madame 
Thiers a deliberate slight. The next day the impul- 
sive little premier, meeting the Princess de Lieven, 
spoke bitterly of the circumstance, adding, “I will 
have Lady Granville know that it is not to be en- 
dured that an embassadress should behave with such 
marked incivility to the wife of the prime-minister. 
If she chooses to continue to do so, she may get her 
husband sent away.” Princess de Lieven was some- 
what indignant at this petulance, and retorted ; “ If 
you say that to me, thinking that I will go and tell 
Lady Granville, you have mistaken my character ; 
and you may find somebody else to repeat it.” The 
trouble blew over, however, and Granville, as well 
as the Princess de Lieven, afterwarc became firm 
friends of Thiers. The fact is that, in Paris, the 
prolific mother of scandal, a story had just then been 
going the rounds concerning Thiers’s domestic rela- 
tions, which would not have been listened to for a 
moment anywhere else—a slander which, however, 
soon spent itself, having no foundation of fact to ex- 
ist upon ; and it is not unlikely that Lady Granville 
for the moment lent ear to it. 





We catch interesting glimpses of this wonderful 
example of bodily and mental vitality all through 
this period of his ascendency, which was at once 
political, literary, and social. We hear of his being 
furiously mobbed by his own constituency at Aix, 
and, though not a coward, deeming prudence the bet- 
ter part of valor, and so taking refuge with the garri- 
son ; of his long and stormy intrigue to enthrone 
the infant Isabella in Spain—an intrigue in which he 
came in sharp contact with the rough cunning of 
Palmerston—and his futile attempts to prevent the 
erection of Belgium into a kingdom. With Palmer- 
ston he had many a wordy contest ; and it ended in 
producing a very bitter personal feeling between the 
two. Ten years later Thiers and Palmerston found 
themselves side by side at Lady Holland’s dinner- 
table in London; “smothering,” as one who was 
present says, “ the angry feelings of the prior diplo- 
macy.” Thiers liked Palmerston’s bluff, British, 
jocose way, and Palmerston was infinitely amused 
by Thiers’s vivacity and sparkling talk. 

At about the same period that Thiers was estab- 
lishing himself as a social and literary light, another 
brilliant literary star had risen high in the firma- 
ment ; an intellect far profounder, more imaginative, 
and at the same time far more erratic and extrava- 
gant than that of the Provengal. This was Victor 
Hugo. It was not in the nature of things that these 
two men, who will probably be the two longest-re- 
membered Frenchmen of the nineteenth century, 
should have a very keen sympathy for each other. 
They looked at all things from very different points 
of view. Thiers was, after all, politic; political 
principles and historical conscience lay rather light- 
ly upon him. He was certainly selfish and ambi- 
tious, and ready to sacrifice consistency and principle 
to his personal advancement. Victor Hugo’s virtue 
has always been austere and impregnable. He has 
always occupied a far higher moral plane than Thiers. 
Yet, of course, they met often in those days when 
both were the central lights of two great literary 
groups ; and it was not seldom.the privilege of these 
circles to hear them discussing literary subjects, each 
in his brilliantly characteristic way. On these occa- 
sions the historian, naturally of an irascible and sar- 
castic temper, did not spare the poet when he saw a 
chance to fire a shot at his conspicuous self-esteem. 
Prosper Mérimée tells of a.dinner given by one of 
the Academicians, at which one of these intellectual 
altercations took place between Thiers and Hugo. 
The object of the dinner was to bring together the 
great lyric poet Béranger and the great actress Ra- 
chel ; and many of the most celebrated statesmen, 
literary men, and social leaders, were present. In 
the course of, the evening Rachel was persuaded to 
exhibit her powers in the first act of the now-forgot- 
ten tragedy of ‘‘Esther.” “ As she is getting into a 
rage,” says Mérimée, “a servant enters a door behind 
her, and is signaled to withdraw. He hurriedly re- 
treats, but leaves the door ajar, and it creaks terribly. 
This not ceasing, Rachel puts her hand to her heart 
and grows faint, but, after the manner of the stage, 
giving one time to come to her aid. During this in- 
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terlude Victor Hugo and Thiers fall to quarreling on 
the subject of Racine, Hugo asserting that Racine 
had a narrow mind and Corneille a master-intellect. 
‘You say that,’ retorted Thiers, ‘ because you your- 
self are a grand esprit ; you are the Corneille ’— 
here Hugo’s head assumed an air of great modesty 
—‘of an epoch of which Casimir Delavigne is the 
Racine!’ Meanwhile Rachel’s swoon passes off.” 
It is almost needless to say that the comparison sar- 
castically made by Thiers must have been odious in 
the extreme to the poet. 

Thiers had an interval of relief from public la- 
bors between 1840, when he was replaced in office 
by his doctrinaire rival Guizot, and 1848, when the 
stirring events of that year called him from the lit- 
erary retirement of his study to once more seek to 
check—or at least direct—the torrent of revolution. 
The fall of Guizot, and the impotence of the worthy 
Molé, made it necessary for the king to appeal to 
Thiers to try to save him. Thiers was ready for 
anything that was exciting and dramatic, accepted 
office, put on his brown overcoat, and went out and 
harangued the mob—but all in vain. When all was 
over with the Orleans dynasty, it was naturally 
thought that he would disappear again into literary 
seclusion. But the times were too congenially tur- 


bulent to his restless spirit to allow him to keep quiet. 

He had been a monarchist all his life ; but he had 
always been wise enough to accept the inevitable. 
He, therefore, embraced the Republic, though rather 
coldly ; became a deputy, and supported the pro- 


visional dictatorship of Cavaignac. It was not sur- 
prising that he, the greatest of all the panegyrists of 
the first Napoleon, should have advocated the right 
of the representative of the house of Bonaparte to 
return to France, and to stand as a candidate for the 
Assembly. Perhaps Thiers had been secretly flat- 
tered by the way in which Louis Napoleon, in mak- 
ing his silly attempt on Boulogne, had named him as 
his minister. At all events, he behaved in a friendly 
spirit toward the exile when he sought to return to 
his native land. It is evident that Thiers did not at 
that moment suspect the future emperor’s ability and 
true character. Louis Napoleon was generally looked 
upon as rather addle-headed, at least as stupid ; and 
Thiers shared in the contemptuous opinion of his 
harmlessness. Sir Henry Holland speaks of passing 
“a memorable evening” at Thiers’s house in Paris 
in October, 1848. “It was the very day,” he says, 
“the future Emperor (then Prince) Louis Napoleon 
made his first speech in the National Assembly. 
The comments made upon it by the political leaders 
at Thiers’s strangely contrasted with the events of 
the following years, showing how little the real pow- 
ers of the prince were then understood. Thiers,” 
adds Sir Henry, “evinced more sagacity when I 
happened to meet him, three years after, at the 
breakfast -table of the Belgian minister in Port- 
land Place. A French paper, containing a speech 
of Prince Louis Napoleon on the opening of a 
new line of railway, being brought in, Thiers started 
up, declared that some speedy mischief was meant, 
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whom he was to have dined, and set out for Paris 
that same afternoon. His prevision was verified, 
The speech was the close precursor of the coug- 
d'état.” This speech of Louis Napoleon’s was de- 
livered at Dijon in the latter part of May, 1851. In 
it occurred the following significant declaration : 
“If France recognizes that none have had the right 
to dispose of her without her consent, France has but 
to say so ; my courage and my energy will not fail her.” 
But Thiers was all too late in discovering the real 
designs of the later Bonaparte. He had zealously 
supported him for the presidency—so zealously, in- 
deed, that, when M. Bixio, a deputy, declared that 
Louis Napoleon’s elevation would be “a disgrace to 
France,” Thiers took the aspersion so much to heart 
that he actually challenged and fought a duel with 
Bixio on the spot. As events went on, Thiers grad- 
ually came to the conviction that Louis Napoleon 
meant to restore the Empire, and then he opposed 
him with all his might. When, in November, 1851, 
honest old Géneral Changarnier, who could not be 
bribed, cajoled, or threatened, into collusion with the 
Bonapartists, was deprived of his post of commander- 
in-chief of the Army of Paris, to make way for a 
more pliant tool of the presidential plans, Thiers 
forewarned France by boldly exclaiming in the As. 
sembly, ‘‘ L’empire est fait !” 

But, outraged as he was by the coup-d’¢tat, and 
the arbitrary and violent acts which followed, Thiers 
was not the man to remain, as did Victor Hugo, in 
sulky, self-imposed exile. He returned to France 
when it pleased Napoleon ITI. to permit it, and after 
a while was even induced to take his seat in the 
Corps Législatif. It is very probable that Napoleon 
never wholly despaired of inducing Thiers to come 
to the support of his régime ; but there never was so 
long a period, during which Thiers maintained a 
rigid and determined hostility to the powers that 
were, as that of the Second Empire. He was at 
once irreconcilable, and, what was yet more terrify- 
ing to the Government, he was always moderate, 
This was one of his most notable characteristics. 
Often strong and impassioned in his language, and 
never failing in courage to do and to say just what 
pleased him, he was yet at bottom a stout conserva- 
tive. He abhorred extreme utterances, and shrank, 
as a statesman of the Halifax stamp, from adopting 
extreme measures, This was his peculiar strength 
when he formed one of that band of twenty-three 
who bore the whole responsibility of opposing the 
Empire in the Corps Législatif. Jules Favre’s im- 
petuosity and rancor greatly decreased his influence ; 
the fact that he could never see anything good in 
any act of the Government detracted from the for- 
midableness of his oppdsition. Thiers, who ap- 
peared, at least, to be more judicial, who discriminat- 
ed between measures, and had the tact to approve of 
some while he denounced others, was dreaded by 
Rouher as an antagonist whose every word and course 
had weight in the country. His moderation and 
spirit of compromise were very conspicuous in the: 
last troublous days of the Empire. He was the: 
leader of that small, brave group who, in the midst of 
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the popular fury of July, 1870, dared to stand up in 
the Corps Législatif and oppose the war with Prus- 
sia. So perilous was this course, in the then existing 
temper of the people, that his house was mobbed 
and his windows were broken the day that he took 
it. Yet, after the war had actually begun, and could 
not be stopped, Thiers, who had hurried away from 
Paris and sought his favorite retreat at Trouville, 
sent thence to the emperor a quantity of interesting 
notes on the science of military strategy, the fruit 
of his long studies and reflections on military mat- 
ters. Thiers, by-the-way, had a strong taste for this 
subject ; and a year afterward he astonished the As- 
sembly by making a two days’ speech in which he 
attacked General Trochu’s scheme of army reorgan- 
ization. Thisspeech is said to have been a masterly 
piece of incisive logic, clear statement, and powerful 
and thrilling appeal. He amazed the bronzed vet- 
erans of the army, who, seated on the benches of the 
Assembly and in the galleries of the Versailles The- 
atre, listened with close attention, and remarked his 
wide range of military knowledge and familiarity 
with every detail of the military science. Before his 
speech it had seemed uncertain how the Assembly 
would vote ; after it, the Assembly adopted the prin- 
ciple of five years’ service, which he advocated, by a 
majority of over two hundred. No more striking 
proof could be given, alike of his military learning, 
his oratorical ability, and of his great personal au- 
thority, in an Assembly which never wholly trusted 
him. We have spoken of Thiers’s spirit of modera- 


tion ; it was strikingly exhibited once more when, 


disaster had expelled Napoleon from the throne. 
Count Keratry proposed that Marshal Lebceuf should 
be impeached ; against this Thiers strenuously pro- 
tested. Again, he suggested so moderate a system 
of provisional government that it was supported by 
General Palikao, the last premier of the Empire, and 
the minister of the abortive Regency. 

The career of Thiers as President of the third 
French Republic, and later as the accepted leader 
of the Republicans in opposition to the régime of the 
** Marshalate,” is too recent to be recalled here. One 
of its most striking features was the wonderful vi- 
tality and energy of the man who had already been 
forty-five years in public life when chosen president, 
and whom death overtook, at eighty, bearing aloft 
with firm hand the standard of the party which he 
had spent the greater part of his earlier public life 
in opposing. But, at the time of his decease, he was 
far more to France than the leader of a party. He 
was the patriarch, the Nestor of French politics. 
While still a political chief, he also occupied some- 
what of the position of super-partisan authority 
which was held in England by the Duke of Wel- 
lington in the later years of his life, and also to a 
less degree by the venerable Marquis of Lansdowne. 
Despite very many errors, the numerous evidences 
of his restless ambition, and of the ease with which 
he exchanged principles and opinions, he was so pro- 
foundly trusted that, when he became a Republican, 
he did not cause Frenchmen to desert him, but drew 
them along with him. 








We cannot close an article upon this famous, 
many-sided man without glancing at his social and 
domestic life, which was full of charm, and was the 
envy and admiration of all Paris. At his house, for 
many years, there gathered the most brilliant literary 
and political society of the time. In it were to be 
found always the younger coteries of the Orleanists, 
moderate Republicans, writers for the Revue des 
Deux Mondes, and aspirants for the fauteuils of the 
Academy. Over his household presided his mother- 
in-law, Madame Dosne, whose loss, in 1869, filled 
him with the most poignant grief. Mérimée, in speak- 
ing of this lady, says: “I breakfasted with Thiers 
at Nice. He is much changed ‘physically since 
the death of Madame Dosne, but not at all so mor- 
ally, it seemed to me. His mother-in-law was the 
soul of his house. She drew people ,to his sa/on, 
and understood how to make it attractive to politi- 
cians and others. In short, she was the queen of a 
court composed of very heterogeneous elements, 
which she had the art of turning to Thiers’s profit. 
Now solitude has begun for him,” But this soli- 
tude—in a social sense, at least—did not last. The 
destruction of his noble mansion in the Place St.- 
Georges by the Communists is fresh in the memory 
of the reader. This loss was, happily, but tempora- 
ry. The Assembly, after the peace, voted a million 
francs to rebuild and refurnish it ; and there soon 
rose on the ruins the splendid white mansion, in the 
style of Louis XIV., in which Thiers luxuriously 
passed his latest days. The library, where most of 
his time when at home was spent, is not, perhaps, all 
that the old library was ; but it is an apartment full 
of elegancies, comforts, and attractions. One who 
recently visited it says : ‘‘ It isa lofty chamber lighted 
from the top, with book-shelves of oak picked out with 
stained pear-wood and threads of gold stretching 
completely around it. Two immense tables covered 
with red leather are on either side of the great hearth. 
A huge, black, carved cabinet is filled with enamels 
and other treasures, on which Thiers spent many 
years and much money, and which it is said he has 
bequeathed to the Louvre. Crowning this cabinet 
of priceless treasures is a Bernard Palissy head, 
which is unique ; and round about are the old art- 
critic’s favorite bronzes and pictures, the historian’s 
plans and maps, and the savant’s curious trouvailles 
and manuscripts. Thiers sat at work with twenty 
thousand volumes massed around him!” 

It was in this library that Thiers spent many 
hours of the last weeks of his life. It is said that 
he employed his time in writing his autobiographical 
memoirs ; such a contribution to literature would be 
valuable, indeed. Of the rest of the palatial home 


which the gratitude of the nation erected to “the” 


liberator of the territory,” we learn from the writer 
just quoted that “the hall, of red-and-green mar- 
ble, is monumental ; the reception-rooms are those 
of an embassador. The salons are hung with 
red-silk damask. The dining-room is a superb 
apartment for the plain roast and boiled which 
were the daily fare of monsieur and madame. 
A broad staircase rises from the marble vestibule 
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to a spacious corridor or gallery. Opposite, great 
doors lead toa saloon, which is a museum of an- 
tiquities and art-work collected by the illustrious 
bourgeois.” 

Though living in the midst of such almost royal 
luxury, Thiers’s habits were temperate and simple. 
His table, when dining en famille, was almost Eng- 





lish in the substantial plainness and in the small 
number of its dishes; while of wine he was very 
sparing, his favorite beverage being coffee. Probably 
his astonishing bodily vigor, maintained almost with- 
out perceptible diminution till his fourth-score year, 
was due to a life-long temperance such as few French- 
men practise. 





ISLE DOUTEUSE. 


I, 
DOUBTING CASTLE. 


“ Doubt, a blank twilight of the heart, which mars 
All sweetest colors in its dimness same ; 
A soul-mist, through whose rifts familiar stars 
Beholding we misname.” 
Jean INGELow. 

“ HAMPLAIN and Poutrincourt, in 1604 re- 

turning to Port Royal, named these sad 
shores ‘ Isle Douteuse.’” 

“* Sad shores, indeed ! where can you find an island 
where the air is more invigorating, where the fog 
settles so seldom, and the sunlight is so inspiriting? 
There is an intoxication in the salt, sweet wind, an 
exhilaration in facing it, almost equal to a plunge in 
the surf; the view is so extended, and the atmos- 
phere as a general thing so clear, that it does not 
in any way suggest sadness or doubt to my mind, 
but only eternal happiness and eternal truth!” 

Miss Arabella smiled at my enthusiasm. 

“That is because you are young,” she replied ; 
“because you have high spirits that buoy you up like 
a gull’s wing. The dreariness and wildness, even 
the loneliness of Nature, act as a challenge on a girl 
of your temperament, and you feel a pleasure in 
battling withthem. Well, I felt so myself once, but 
now my fighting-days are over.” 

I was spending the summer at Nantucket, and 
had become very much attached to the good lady 
with whom I was boarding. Miss Arabella Witherd- 
lefe, to judge from her appearance, was a warrior still 
capable of undergoing many a severe campaign. Her 
tall, vigorous figure had a military bearing ; the sharp 
outline of her weather-beaten face betokened enough 
Sagacity, promptitude, and decision, to have ren- 
dered her the mistress of any situation, were it one 
of strategy or open combat. There was a warlike 
pose to her bristling black-lace cap, and her keen 
glance searched you through and through till you 
felt that she read the innermost secrets of your soul. 
Altogether hers was not at all the appearance of one 
who had fought with life and come off conquered. 
She seemed to read my thoughts now, for she rose 
from her sewing-chair with its uncomfortable high, 
straight back (“one doesn’t want to lounge when one 
is at work,” she had explained when she had ordered 
that it should be made in this fashion), and, carefully 
wiping away some imaginary dust with her black-silk 
apron from the tile with which the chair was orna- 
mented (and which represented a female figure hold- 





ing a distaff with the word “ Diligentia” in bright- 
blue letters beneath), she clasped her hands behind 
her and began pacing the room. I waited quietly, 
expecting some disclosure which might give the clew 
to a life which I felt must have had an element of 
romance, perhaps of tragedy. 

“‘ By the time you are an old woman, my dear,” 
she began, “you will probably have learned that 
there are such things as mental fogs which come up 
and shroud every familiar object and face, building a 
great, impenetrable wall of doubt between you and 
your nearest friend, shutting you away from the pres- 
ent world, clouding the future till it is nothing but an 
awful uncertainty, into which you tremble to take 
one step, and spreading over all the bright landscape 
of the past until the gay colors are wiped out in the 
gray blur of regret. If you ever get into a fog like 
that, then maybe the pleasant island of Nantucket 
itself will seem to you like Doubting Castle in the 
‘Pilgrim’s Progress.’ You see I have not always 
lived at Nantucket, my dear. I remember the sum- 
mer that I first came here from New York City twen- 
ty years ago. I was no chicken even then, for I re- 
member looking at my face in the glass on my thir- 
tieth birthday, toward the close of the winter before 
I came; and as I saw that the gray hairs were thick- 
er than I could count (our family have a way of 
growing gray earlier than most), I realized for the 
first time that I was nolonger:a young girl. I had 
had enough to keep it out of my head, for I was a 
sprightly girl, and life was full of interest tome. I 
was fond of painting, and though I don’t suppose 
that fruit-piece on velvet over the mantel would be 
considered high art now, yet when I painted it at 
eighteen it was thought quite remarkable. I soon 
found my way out of that kind of painting too, and 
used to delight in taking my sketch-book to Na- 
ture. So you see that I had enough to keep me 
cheerful without the distractions of society; not 
that I lacked attention—I had my share of lov- 
ers in my day, but none that I particularly cared 
for; and so it happened that I drifted by them 
all, and found myself on my thirtieth birthday 
slighted for younger girls, by all but Stephen Rhine- 
hart, who had persevered with wonderful constancy 
and good-humor, ever since my father, who died 
when I was seventeen, made him my guardian. 
‘You will always find me devoted to your inter- 
ests, Miss Arabella,’ he would say, ‘even if you do 
see fit to disappoint my hopes.’ And so my prop- 
erty remained in his care after I became of age. 
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He was a shrewd business-man; it was invested 
in ways unknown to me, and I was content to 
have it so, for my income came promptly on each 
quarter-day, and there was always more than enough 
of it for my personal needs. I realized then that 
I was growing old, and that Stephen Rhinehart 
was the only chance left me; that perhaps on my 
next birthday I shouldn’t be standing there with the 
note which he had sent on every birthday since my 
seventeenth, the same words except for the date. 
This was the way it ran: 


“ If by any chance you have been led to revoke 
the decision of your last birthday, will you kindly 
drop a line to the undersigned, giving him permis- 
sion to call this evening? In case there should be 
no answer, the subject will not henceforth be men- 
tioned by one who remains, as ever, 

*** Your obedient servant, 
“*STEPHEN RHINEHART. 
“* P, S—The bearer waits a reply.’ 


“* Rhinehart,’ I said to myself, ‘means pure- 
hearted. I wish the name did not remind me of 
Reynard and the man himself of a fox.’ And then 
I looked in the mirror again at the thickening gray 
hairs, and life stretched before me so long and 
lonely that I sat down and wrote rapidly : 


“Miss Arabella Witherdlefe presents her compli- 
ments to Mr. Rhinehart, and will be happy to see 
him at her residence at eight this evening.’ 


“ But, my dear, I could no more fold up that 
note and send it than if it had been an order to the 
town hangman to come and lead me to the gallows. 
So I walked to the head of the staircase and called 
‘No answer’ to Mr. Rhinehart’s man who was sit- 
ting in the hall-chair. 

“Well, as I said before, the very next summer I 
came down to Nantucket to sketch. I bought this 
house, for it was for sale cheap, and I thought like- 
ly I might come again, and I was a bit old-maidish 
in my notions and liked to have a whole house to 
myself. I bought a row-boat, too, and a horse and 
vehicle, and I used to go out alone, by land or 
water, taking my luncheon and my sketch-book with 
me, for I was strong and fearless, and, having made 
up my mind to be an old maid, was determined to 
make the best of it. 

“ One day I was making a drawing of a brig that 
had been wrecked off the south shore in a storm the 
night before. She was wedged in between two rocks, 
and was laden with sugar from the West Indies. 
The crew had all been saved, and the wreckers had 
been busy at her all day getting off her cargo, for it 
was evident that she couldn’t last long in a sea like 
that. Each time that the surf struck the shore it 
sounded like a heavy cannonade, and, when it went 
over the brig, like a sharp, near pistol-shot heard 
above the boom of the distant cannon. The storm 
was coming on again, and ‘it grew worse and worse. 
After a while the wreckers had to give up their work, 





and I found that I must go, though I disliked to do so, 
for the sight was a magnificent one, and I wanted to 
get the effect just as it was ; but my paper was wet 
with the driving spray, and the wind nearly took it 
out of my hands, I had just got into my beach- 
wagon when I saw the wreckers pointing to the sea, 
and there, driving right toward the rocks, was a full- 
rigged schooner. She came on splendidly, struck, 
and began sinking. The men on board, three of 
them, climbed into the masts, and the wreckers be- 
gan to run about like mad. I had one of them un- 
harness my horse, mount it, and ride for help. The 
storm kept increasing in fury ; you had to shriek in 
the ear of the person next you, and then he couldn't 
half hear. The schooner had only sunk a little way, 
but it rocked fearfully, and it was a question whether 
it would hold together much longer. After what 
seemed to me a long time, a mortar, or something of 
the kind, was brought to the beach, and a line fired 
to the men in the masts: they caught it and attached 
a hawser to it, which was pulled to the shore. Then 
another line was arranged, so as to run along this, 
and first one and then another of the men was drawn 
safely across ; but when the third was half-way over 
the rope became knotted and would not slide ; and 
there the man hung, the surf going over him with 
every returning wave. There was a fearful pause ; 
and then a young sailor, who had been assisting the 
wreckers, took a knife between his teeth and began 
to climb out on the rope, hand over hand, as if he 
were a monkey. When he reached the man whom 
he was to rescue, he placed his feet on his shoulders, 
cut the knot out of the rope, spliced it, and gave the 
signal to the men on shore to pull, and the two men 
were drawn safely over together. I did not stay to see 
any more, for I was drenched to the skin, and, as it 
was, I nearly took my death, and was kept in the 
house with rheumatism for weeks. One day, as I 
was lying well wrapped up in the hammock on the 
south veranda, Jane came to me to say that there 
was a young man in the hall with ivory-carvings to 
sell. ‘ Ask him to wait,’ said I, ‘and to let you bring 
them out for me to see.’ They were surprisingly 
beautiful — napkin-rings and sugar-tongs, butter- 
knives and pie-jaggers—” 

“‘ What are pie-jaggers ?” I asked. 

“A little wheel to run around the edge of pastry 
and mark it with fanciful‘ patterns—but here, you can 
see them for yourself, for I bought his whole col- 
lection.” Miss Arabella rose and unlocked a small 
East Indian inlaid cabinet, and, placing one of its 
drawers before me, exhibited a quantity of exquisite 
carvings — flower upon flower, each delicate petal 
so perfect in its curve that it hardly seemed to 
lack color-or perfume, and appeared almost diapha- 
nous in its fragility. A whaling-scene was repre- 
sented on one piece, the ship fully rigged, the boats 
manned and making for the whale, spouting in se- 
rene unconsciousness of approaching danger. In this 
piece of work the curve of the waves in the fore- 
ground was admirably represented. Other elaborate 
pieces showed that the maker’s mechanical skill was 
far in advance of his taste, especially one bearing 4 
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little cottage situated in an orchard, and at its foot a 
small family burying-ground, in which the grave- 
stones, with their carved death’s-heads, were repre- 
sented with minute realism. However crude the 
ideas, the work was something marvelous, hardly ex- 
celled by the ivory-carvings of China, Japan, and 
India. 

“And those,” continued Miss Arabella, ‘‘ were 
all cut out of whales’ teeth during a whaling-voyage 
by a young man only eighteen years of age. I told 
Jane to ask him to come to the veranda, He was a 
remarkably handsome fellow, in his duck trousers, 
dark-blue sailor-shirt, the wide collar losely tied by 
a silk neckerchief, his face and throat bronzed to a 
fine color, his black hair thick and curly, and the 
most expressive eyes, my dear, that you or any one 
else ever saw. Though he was so young, he was 
taller and better built than most men, and, as he stood 
there turning his glazed hat in his hands, it struck 
me that I had seen him somewhere before. 

“*T hope your being out in the storm the other 
day has not made you seriously ill, ma’am ?’ he be- 
gan; ‘ they told me you were taking a picture of the 
wreck: if it isn’t too bold, I would like to see it, 
ma’am ; I don’t get many chances to look at pictures, 
but I do know what a storm is.’ 

“Then it came over me where I had seen him, 
and I screamed out, ‘ Why, you are the young sailor 
who crept out on the cable and spliced the rope !’ 

“Ves, ma’am,’ said he ; ‘we sailors are used to 
ropes, you know,’ and then he turned the subject, 
and began to talk about his carvings. : 

“Do you like the sea?’ I asked. 

“Ves, ma’am,’ he replied, ‘ but not a seaman’s 
life ; it seems to me sometimes as if all the water in 
the ocean would not wash those men’s souls clean. 
I have heard them tell stories, and talk near me, 
when I was carving, till I felt as if I had been sitting 
beside a sewer—I beg pardon, ma’am, I ought not 
to mention such to a lady.’ 

“* Vou ought to be an artist,’ said I; ‘ these carv- 
ings show real talent. Where did you learn to do 
them?’ 

“*The captain had some that he brought back 
from foreign parts (he had been captain of a mer- 
chantman that was wrecked before he went into 
whaling). I copied them first, till I found that peo- 
ple liked those which I made out of my own head 
better.’ 

“ He was an untutored child of Nature, my dear, 
but for all that a born artist, and I showed him all 
the artistic objects I had, and talked to him about 
such things until his eyes shone like stars. I bought 
all his carvings, lent him some books, and told him 
to come again, and that I would try to draw him 
some designs which would give his objects more of 
an artistic value. He came again and again, and 
agreed to take me out in my little boat whenever I 
wished for the summer, and I was to give him draw- 
ing-lessons. This arrangement saved the self-respect 
of both of us, for a more grateful creature you never 
saw, and he insisted on my taking something in return 
for the lessons. The summer went by like a flash ; it 





was the happiest one I ever spent: the boy’s enthu- 
siasm and delight were contagious, it was all so new 
and wonderful to him ; though, as the time came on 
for him to go off again on a three years’ whaling- 
voyage, he became discontented and unhappy. 

“* Why was this love for beautiful things ever 
given me,’ he asked one day, ‘if I am to be noth- 
ing but a common sailor? Are there no poor artists, 
Miss Witherdlefe ? Don’t you suppose, if I save my 
earnings for the next two or three voyages, I could 
go to Europe and study to be a sculptor ?’ 

“* Jack,’ said I—that was his first name, my dear, 
and it doesn’t signify what his last name was—‘ Jack, 
you can go to Europe this fall if you want to. Here 
is a check which I have just made out for five hun- 
dred dollars; it is all I can spare this quarter, but 
more shall be sent you from time to time, and we 
will find means to keep you there as long as it is 
necessary.’ 

**It did not seem as if that boy could understand 
me ; at first he acted as if he were dazed, and I had to 
repeat it over several times, and then it seemed as if 
he had gone wild ; he never'thanked me the least 
bit, but capered about on the sand like one gone 
mad. After a time he came to himself, and, step- 
ping up to me, knelt down, in just the way that 
Sir Walter Raleigh does to Queen Elizabeth as he 
spreads his cloak for her to walk on in that picture 
on the fire-screen, which my mother worked with 
crewel in tent-stitch, with the lights put in with floss 
and the eyes in glass beads. He dropped right down 
on one knee, my dear, and, taking my hands, said, 
with the tears shining in his eyes, ‘If the devotion 
of a life’—but just there I stopped him ; I don’t know 
how I ever came to do such an improper thing, for I 
had always been very particular about my behavior 
with gentlemen, and I shouldn’t advise any young 
girl in the same circumstances to do the same; but I 
stooped and—yes dear, I did—I kissed him. After 
that there was no use in disguising the fact, I loved 
that handsome boy with all my heart, mind, and soul, 
with a woman’s first love, and the kind of first love 
that comes late after you have been trying to satisfy 
yourself with something less. And he loved me. 
It was not gratitude alone or admiration for some 
one whom he imagined much above him, or any 
meaner motive, but a boy’s first, genuine affection. 
He knew almost nothing of women, for his mother 
had died before his remembrance, and the women 
that he did know were only honest, simple fisher- 
men’s wives, so that I have no doubt I seemed to 
him more than I really am. He did not go abroad 
immediately. I remained a month longer on the 
island. It was”—but here Miss Arabella’s voice 
broke, and the words came with a pitiful wail — 
“and —oh, my dear, he more than loved, he wor- 
shiped me! 

“Then he went away to Paris to study, and I 
went back to the city. I told Mr. Rhinehart of my 
protégé, though I did not mention the engagement ; 
it would certainly be years before we could be mar- 
ried, and it was hardly worth while to announce it 
now, I thought. I gave him orders to send the 
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young man quarterly one hundred and fifty dollars— 
one could live more cheaply in Paris then than now 
—and, for a student of not extravagant tastes, the 
provision was certainly ample; indeed, my agent as- 
sured me that I was throwing the youth into tempta- 
tion by giving him too much pocket-money. That 
winter I lived upon my letters; they were not al- 
ways expressed in the most elegant of phrases, but 
they were eloquent with heart-language. My own, I 
think now, must have seemed a little tame and stiff; 
for I was not used to writing love-letters, and had 
the name of being always a little reserved, even with 
my most intimate friends. Sometimes, when I had 
written what I really felt, the words seemed too bold 
and unmaidenly, and I would tear the letter up and 
begin again, professing myself greatly interested in 
his art-progress, and not dwelling at all on our rela- 
tions as betrothed persons. On the whole I hardly 
think my letters were as affectionate as a mother’s 
would have been, but Jack’s made up for any lack 
of warmth on my side. When my birthday came 
around again I noticed the omission of the usual 
proposal from Mr. Rhinehart, only to wonder if he 
suspected that my boy and I were engaged. As I 
intended to travel about considerably during the next 
summer, I wrote to Jack to send all his letters directly 
to Mr. Rhinehart, whom I asked to forward them for 
me. For the first time Jack complained that the al- 
lowance I sent him was not sufficient ; and, though 
I wrote to Mr. Rhinehart immediately to increase it, 
I received no thanks, or even acknowledgment, from 
Jack. He wrote now at greater intervals, and some- 
times I fancied from allusions to things which he 
seemed to think he had told me, but of which I had 
never heard, that I had lost some of his letters in mov- 
ing from place to place ; but, on comparing notes with 
my agent on my return to the city, Mr. Rhinehart 
assured me that I had received all that he had for- 
warded, and consequently all that Jack had written. 
During the winter that followed, the tone of the few 
letters I received changed ; something was the mat- 
ter with Jack, and I tortured myself with all manner 
of suspicions. I thought of the designing and un- 
principled women which fill Paris, but I would not 
believe any wrong of Jack yet. I could not reproach 
him for the growing coolness in his letters, but I did 
for the lack of interest which he manifested in his 
art. His reply astonished me. The meagre pittance 
which I sent him was not sufficient for his support, 
and he had been obliged to give up his lessons at the 
Beaux-Arts and resort to carving as a means for 
eking out his livelihood. He did not blame me; 
perhaps I was myself in straitened circumstances, 
but it would have been kinder to him to have left 
him, as I found him, an ignorant sailor, than to have 
contributed to the forming of tastes which could not 
be gratified, and to place him in a situation where 
all his surroundings tantalized him with opportuni- 
ties for art-culture just beyond his grasp! 

“ Well, my dear, I was truly indignant—and who 
would not be? I was in straitened circumstances— 
that is, I had been denying myself many little accus- 
tomed luxuries, all for the sake of sending him what 





he called a ‘ meagre pittance,’ which amounted now 
to eight hundred dollars a year. I had a consulta- 
tion with Mr. Rhinehart, and he advised my cutting 
him off entirely ; but I would not do that. I wrote 
to him, however, giving him a piece of my mind. It 
was a letter which I always regretted, though, when 
I read it to my agent, he said it was not half strong 
enough. On my next birthday the proposal came 
again in the old way ; and, though I did not give him 
any encouragement, I was glad to read it, and I told 
myself rather bitterly that old friends were best. I 
had not heard from Jack, or written, since the send- 
ing of my last unkind letter ; but, when I went away 
for the summer, I wrote him to send his letters again 
through Mr. Rhinehart, and begged pardon for my 
sharp words. My dear, I only heard from him once 
directly again. Mr. Rhinehart sent me word that he 
had written to him acknowledging the receipt of my 
last check, and giving the name of a town, of which 
I had never heard before, as his address, somewhere 
in Brittany, where he was going for the summer. 
But, though I wrote and wrote again and again— 
and now my letters could not be accused of coldness, 
for I poured out all the passion of my soul in them— 
no answer ever came. I was in this very house then, 
my dear, for I had come down for the season ; but a 
very different one it was from that spent here two 
years before, for the mental fog which I spoke of at 
first, and which you called a soul-mist, shut me in, 
and the cliffs of Nantucket were the walls of Doubt- 
ing Castle for me, and I found that Mistress Diffi- 
dence, who led me in, was not the only dweller 
there, but that the old tyrant of the ‘ Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress’ reigned there, too, and that his name was Giant 
Despair.” 


—_—.— 


Il. 
THE CRUCIFIX. 


“*Go where thou wilt, dispose and order all things accord- 
ing to thy will and judgment, yet thou shalt ever find the cross. 
For either thou shalt feel pain in thy body, or in thy soul thou 
shalt suffer tribulation. Sometimes thou shalt be forsaken of 
God, sometimes troubled by thy neighbors ; and, what is more, 
oftentimes thou shalt be wearisome to thyself. Everywhere 
thou shalt find the cross, for whithersoever thou runnest thou 
carriest thyself with thee. Thou must hold fast patience if 
thou wilt have inward peace. If thou bear the cross cheerful- 
ly, it will bear thee, and lead thee to where there shall be an 


end of suffering, though here there shall not be.” 
Tuomas A Kempis. 


“One day, as I sat in the deepest dungeon of 
Doubting Castle, my maid announced a visitor, and 
handed me the card of Stephen Rhinehart. What 
could have brought him to Nantucket, I wondered ; 
was it something to do with my business, or some 
news from my boy? I went down to the parlor in a 
flurry of agitation, and found my agent pacing the 
room in great apparent excitement. He startled, al- 
most frightened, me by at once making a personal 
offer of marriage, pleading the long years of patience 
and constancy, and begging me to decide in his 
favor, and to decide at once. 
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“Of course, I refused him as kindly and calmly 
as I could. ‘And this is your final decision?’ he 
asked, and his face was like pie-crust—like unbaked 
pie-crust, I mean, my dear ; for the cooking does give 
it a shade of color, especially when it happens to be 
a berry-pie and the juice runs over. ‘It is my final 
decision, Mr. Rhinehart,’ I said, ‘as was the first 
decision it was ever my privilege to make in this 
matter, and it is not my fault if you have not so un- 
derstood it.’ 

‘‘ Then a gleam of malice shot out of his eyes, 
and he said, with a spice of triumph in his voice: 
‘Then I am sorry to inform you, Miss Witherdlefe, 
that you have lost all your fortune—the railroad com- 
pany in which I invested your money has failed, and 
I haven’t been able to rescue a cent from the gen- 
eral smash. If you had accepted my offer,’ said he, 
‘you should never have known of this, for I would 
have kept the truth from you, and you should have 
always thought yourself a wealthy woman, and have 
lived like one.’ With that he made me a mock bow 
and left. It was true, my dear: my money was all 
gone. But I was not quite a pauper, for I still 
owned my city-house and this little hut. Well, I 
sold the former, with the furniture and paintings, all 
but the portraits of my father and mother, and my 
fruit-piece and the fire-screen, which would not sell 
at all ; and I disposed of the silver, with the excep- 
tion of half a dozen teaspoons and four large ones, 
and discharged Jane, and came to live in the latter, 
by which I mean this house, my dear. 

“The money that I scraped together in this way 
I put in a savings-bank, and I found that it would 
give me just five hundred dollars a year, which is 
much better than no income at all, and what with the 
great plenty of bluefish and summer-boarders would 
keep a single woman like me very comfortably. I 
had only just got settled in my new way of living, 
‘doing my own work, and getting used to lodgers, 
when I heard a piece of news which left me feeling 
as if I had been struck by lightning. Stephen 
Rhinehart had defaulted in a large amount, having 
made away in gambling speculations of his own 
with the property of widows and orphans committed 
to his charge. He was now in the penitentiary, but 
that did not help those left penniless by his rascality. 
I made no doubt now but that my money had gone 
in the same way, but the flash of lightning of which 
I spoke was this: What if he had made the trouble 
between my boy and me? I packed a small trunk, 
went directly to New York, drew some money from 
the savings-bank, and took passage on the next 
steamer for Havre. When half-way over we passed 
a steamer bound for Ameri¢a. A gentleman stand- 
ing beside me let me use his opera-glass to read the 
name of the steamer—the Britannic. 

“T judged, from its being late in the fall, that 
Jack would be in Paris, and I went directly to the 
Hétel de Saxe, in the Rue Jacob, from which he 
used to date his letters. The woman at the hotel 
bureau (and I never could see any sense in their 
calling it a bureau, my dear, since it was nothing 
more nor less than a writing-desk) had a kindly, 





honest face, and fortunately she could speak Eng- 
lish, so I asked at once if Mr. S—— boarded there. 

‘*** He used to,’ said she, ‘ but he left just a week 
ago for New York, in the steamer Britannic.’ 

“The next I remember, my dear, I was lying on 
the woman’s bed, which was in a sort of closet with 
window-curtains in front of it, and a thing like a 
pin-cushion, with a lace tidy on top of it, on me. 

*** Don’t speak, madame,’ said she, ‘until you 
are quite rested ; people are apt to feel the motion of 
the steamer for some time after they land, and that, 
with the disappointment of not seeing your son, was 
quite enough to make madame feel giddy.’ 

** So she thought Jack was my son! I would have 
laughed if I could, but I was too weak. I took the 
strong drink she brought me, and by-and-by felt 
able to sit up in bed and ask questions. 

“Jack had lived in her house ever since he first 
came to Paris, she said. ‘ Excepting the summer he 
spent in Brittany,’ I corrected. Begging madame’s 
pardon, the young gentleman had never left Paris 
during his entire stay, not even for a day at Ver- 
sailles. It was impossible not to believe her. Ste- 
phen Rhinehart had invented the story of his going 
to Brittany in order that my letters should not reach 
him. ‘Tell me all that you know of the boy,’ I ask- 
ed ; and she told me enough, and more than enough, 
to show me how I had been deceived by my agent. 
Neither half nor quarter of the money which I had 
supposed I had sent ever reached him, only barely 
enough during the first year to keep soul and body 
together, and then the supply stopped entirely, for I 
will try as nearly as I can to give the story in her lan- 
guage. ‘ Here,’ said his landlady, ‘ is the very paper 
which he handed me on the day that he expected his 
allowance ; he gave it to me to show that the reason 
why he wanted to leave my house was, because he no 
longer had any prospect of paying me. But I told 
him that such a saint as he should never go, and 
if there was no other way of buying them, I would 
pawn my diamond ear-rings to pay for his cup of 
chocolate for breakfast and bowl of soup with the 
bit of bread for dinner, which was the only food that 
passed his lips be the day never so long.’ I took the 
piece of paper which the woman handed me; it was 
in the well-known handwriting of Stephen Rhine- 
hart. I should have known it at once even if it had 
not been signed by his name. 


“Your benefactress wishes me to inform you,’ 
it said, ‘that your progress has not been such as to 
warrant her expending anything further upon you ; 
she also wishes me to state that any further com- 
munication with her will be quite unnecessary. I 
have the honor to be, sir, 

*** Your most obedient servant, 
“*S, RHINEHART.’ 


“From the date, this must have been an answer 
to his indignant protest against the unjust way in 
which he had been treated, and was written at the 
same time that I was sending the tenderest and 
kindest letters which a woman could write to a 
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town which, I afterward ascertained, never existed, 
either in Brittany or elsewhere. 

“** And he was good through it all ?’ I asked. 

“** A saint, madame, a saint and a martyr. He 
went every day to the Musée de Cluny to copy the 
carved ivories there ; his work was beautiful, but the 
small price he got for it was shameful. His patron 
was a jeweler in the Palais Royal. He made superb 
jewel caskets worked in repoussé, ciselé, and incrusté, 
for which our young friend furnished the sides and 
covers, with fans, and parasol-handles, and chess- 
men, and other objects of luxury. But what the 
jeweler wanted most was copies of old ivories ; 
crucifixes, grotesques, snuff-boxes, reliquaries, and 
tablets, executed from models at the Cluny of old 
Venetian, Spanish, and Flemish work of the six- 
teenth century. We found out afterward that he 
sold them for enormous prices, palming them off on 
his customers as real antiques. Hold, madame! here 
is the blessed Jesus himself which the poor boy made 
for me ; it was the work of many weeks, but he in- 
sisted that I should take it, since he could not pay for 
his lodgings in any other way.’ 

“The crucifix which the kind-hearted landlady 
handed me to examine was by no means an ordi- 
nary one. It was the copy of the head of a proces- 
sional cross borne on state occasions before some 
bishop of the middle ages. It represented the cru- 
cified One with Mary and St. John standing at his 
feet. The crucifix was bordered or framed by sprays 
of ivy intricately and delicately worked, and the 
whole was supported by the figure of a kneeling angel. 

“*T meant to keep it till my dying day,’ she con- 
tinued, ‘but, when the poor young man fell sick, 
nearly a year ago, and I could find no money in his 
room, or anything which I could pawn that would 
pay for a doctor (my ear-rings were at the Mont-de- 
Piété, it happened, to get one of my own sons out of 
ascrape), I wrapped the crucifix, there, in my apron, 
and took it down to the shop in the Palais Royal, 
where I knew that he disposed of his work. The 
proprietor was busy with a young lady, an Amer- 
ican, very elegantly dressed, who was examining 
some of the ivories which I knew our boy had 
carved. “ You warrant these genuine antiques?” said 
the young lady. “The work of Duquesnoy,” says 
the jeweler. ‘‘ Mademoiselle has surely heard of 
him, a Flemish artist of the seventeenth century.” 
Then the young lady asked the price, and the jew- 
eler named one, and when I thought of the difference 
between it and what I knew he paid my poor friend 
for that very piece of work, the blood boiled in my 
veins, and I could stand it no longer. ‘* Mademoi- 
selle,” said I, ‘‘it was done by a young man who 
lodges with me, No. 12 Rue Jacob, and, to prove 
that what I say is true, here is more work by the 
same hand,” and I took the cross from my apron and 
handed it to her. “ That is no modern work,” said 
the jeweler ; “ she has been robbing some church ; it 
is our duty to have her arrested.” “Rascal!” I 
cried, “ call the police, and we will see who will be 
arrested |!” Well, the long and the short of it is, the 
young lady called the next day and brought her 





father with her, and he too could hardly believe 
that the cross was of modern workmanship. When 
I showed him our boy’s initials, “J. H. S.,” 
scratched upon the back, he said that they were the 
Christian symbols, and proved nothing in regard 
to the artist. But when I took him up to the 
young gentleman’s room, and showed him some of 
the unfinished work, even he was convinced. “I 
am a jeweler,” says the strange gentleman, “‘ of the 
firm of Gould & Glitter, of New York City. Do 
you think you could do work like this?” and he 
opened a case containing some coral «jewelry. Our 
boy smiled. “ That is a great deal easier work than 
what I have been used to,” says he. ‘‘ Very well,” 
says Monsieur Glitter, “ get well as fast as you can, 
and I will send you some coral to try your hand on.” 
The hope of employment acted on the boy like 
medicine, and he was soon well again. From that 
time he carved only in coral, and the Glitters, father 
and daughter, were enchanted with him. Mr. Glit- 
ter made him a very profitable business offer, and he 
sailed for New York with them last week.’ 

“ This was all ; there was nothing for me to do but 
to retrace my steps to New York, which I did as 
soon as possible. 

“ A directory told me that the Glitters lived upon 
Fifth Avenue, and I went immediately there, for I 
wanted to see the young lady. Here, too, I found a 
cross waiting for me, for when I asked the serving- 
manif Miss Clara Glitter was at home, he hesitated, 
and said that he would give her my card, but I was 
probably not aware that she was married. ‘To 
whom?’ says I, as steadily as I could, but something 
told me what the answer would be. Yes, my dear, 
it was Jack. I did not faint this time, but, from the 
way I walked into the reception-room, I think the 
man had a suspicion I was intoxicated. She came 
down before I had time to put two thoughts togeth- 
er as to what I was going to say, one of the pret- 
tiest girls I ever saw, and much better suited to be 
Jack’s wife than I. She was dressed in an India 
muslin, with a collarette or necklace of exquisitely- 
wrought pink coral, with a belt to match, clusters of 
leaves and flowers overlapping each other, and end- 
ing in an elaborate chatelaine which held a fan with 
sticks of the same material. All Jack’s work, I 
knew, and very becoming to the little brunette 
beauty. Such a face! Why, my dear, I would have 
loved her myself, have carved my very heart into 
those useless pink ornaments to have pleased her— 
if I had been a man; but, as I was a woman, her 
beauty only set me against her. I was glad now 
that all the real love-letters that I had ever written 
Jack had miscarried. I would not have had that 
girl read them, not even if it could have won him 
back to me again. But I would not have her think 
either that I had left him there to the charity of 
strangers, and so I introduced myself, and explained 
that I had but lately learned how I had been de- 
ceived by my business agent, and I handed her a pile 
of papers to give to Jack—memoranda, sent to me 
and signed by Stephen Rhinehart, of the checks 
which he assured me he had sent on each quarter- 
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day. The feeling that I had righted myself in their 
eyes gave me strength to congratulate her and wish 
her joy ; and when walked down the front-stairs, it 
was with a step so firm that the serving-man, who 
was looking at me out of the corners of his eyes, must 
have corrected his first impression of me. 

“So that is all, my dear. I never saw Jack again, 
but he wrote me a very kind letter, begging my par- 
don for having ever doubted my kindness. I live it 


all over to myself here, and do not wonder that 
Champlain called the island Isle Douteuse, for it is 
full of shadows and ghosts of the past to me, that are 
often quite as distinct as what you would call real 
objects. — There, you are shivering: this sea - air 





brings a dampness and a mildew with it, as if it blew 
from the door of atomb. Don’t stay out late boat- 
ing to-night, my dear ; I'll have a bowl of ginger-tea 
ready for you when you get back, and will give your 
bed a thorough heating with my old brass warming- 
pan. Life isn’t so uncomfortable as some folks would 
have us believe, even if one is an old maid, always 
provided one hasn't got the influenza or the sciatica 
from being out in the night air. I’ve seen plenty 
of married women whose very looks proclaimed that 
their husbands were a cross to them, and I wouldn’t 
change my memories of Jack, and my fancies of what 
he might have been to me, for the best husband, my 
dear, that there ever actually was.” 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 


“. . . . One torment spared 
Would give a pang to jealous misery 
Worse than the torment’s self.”’ 


” 


“ TF I had only known what it was going to be, 

said Flora, wiping her eyes with indignant 
energy, ‘‘I never, xever would have married, much 
Zess have had a family !” 

“There, there,” said Colin, putting his arm 
round her, “don’t cry, Florry ; you won't be here for 
long, you know ;” and he essayed to stem the tor- 
rents of tears that drenched, but could not dim, his 
wife’s blooming cheeks. 

Beauty in distress, provided she manages that 
same distress becomingly, always moves the heart of 
man, and shall we lower brave, honest Colin in the 
reader’s eyes if we admit that Flora’s comeliness of 
person influenced him to a degree of which he him- 
self was scarcely aware, and that caused him to dis- 
play toward her a leniency that, had she been a 
plain woman, he never would have done ? 

From the highest rank to the lowest, beauty has 
privileges accorded to it for which ugliness sighs in 
vain; and is it not notorious that, in the lowest 
class of all, it is rarely found that a man will ill-use 
his mate if she be handsome? 

“*I ought not to have to stay here at all,” said 
Flora, crossly ; ‘‘indeed, I consider it perfectly ri- 
diculous that I am not going to Glen-luce with you 
to-day. Taffy and Colin could easily have come, 
and Mignon would have taken care of Floss—the 
child cares to have nobody else with her ; indeed, I 
am not of the slightest use here so far as I can see!” 

“Then you ought to be,” said Colin, gravely, as 
he took his arm away from his wife’s shoulders.—* It 
is time we started,” he added, turning to Adam, 
who just then made his appearance ; ‘‘ but where is 
Mignon?” 

“It is early yet,” said Adam, indifferently, “and 
I would not have her disturbed.” 

“ How considerate of you !” said Flora, ironical- 





RYE,” ‘‘ AS HE COMES UP THE STAIR,” ETC. 


ly ; ‘‘ nevertheless, is not that Mignon herself yon 
der?” 

They were standing close to the gate outside 
which the carriage waited, and at that moment there 
came quickly through the adjoining one a little figure 
in white that at sight of Flora and Colin shrank back 
as though dismayed. Recovering herself, however, 
Mignon came slowly forward, a little out of breath 
with running, her color changing from red to white, 
from white to red again, her eyes downcast, full of a 
proud and wistful trouble too deep for tears. She 
had thought to find Adam alone; she did not know 
even whether his great dislike for her would permit 
him to say one word of farewell, and perhaps he 
would shame her before his people ; but, be that as 
it might, her gentle heart forbade the thought that 
he should depart without a God-speed from her ; he 
had been her friend once, her benefactor always, 
and, however cruel he might be, she could never for- 
get that. 

“You are only just in time,” said Flora, taking 
out her watch and looking at it. ‘You have ten 
minutes ” (to Colin) “in which to catch your train. 
Good-by !” 

And she held up her cheek to be kissed. But 
Colin was not attending to her; he was looking at 
Mignon. 

“Perhaps you'll change your mind,” he said, 
kindly, “and come over with Flora and the children, 
though, indeed, it is a very great pity that you are 
not coming with us to-day—” 

‘Tt is rather too late to recommence that old ar- 
gument,” said Flora, serenely; “ meanwhile don’t 
blame me if you arrive at one end of the platform 
just in time to see your train whisking out at the 
other!” 

“ Well, good-by, Mignon,” said Colin, giving her 
hand an affectionate squeeze, and then—and then—, 
it was Adam's turn to wish her farewell, and for one 
miserable moment it seemed to her that he meant to 
go away, in disgust with her, without one word. 

And then she all at once found her slender hand 
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in his ; and was it by chance or of a purpose that in 
that hand there lay a tiny knot of flowers no bigger 
than a shilling, of which the meanings were all kind 
and gentle, for she had learned their language and 
understood it? His own hand closed so amply over 
all that neither of the on-lookers could have told of 
the poor little peace-offering hazarded and accepted 
—then, the hand-clasp over, Adam stood alone. 

“ Good-by, Mignon,” he said. 

Her lips moved as though in response, but uttered 
no sound; she was, indeed, on the verge of wild 
words and weeping ; but this he could not know as 
at last he turned away, and, with a word or two to 
Flora, seated himself beside Colin in the carriage. 

“ Good-by!” said Flora, as the horses started, 
‘*and don’t forget my love to Phillis,” she added to 
Adam as he leaned forward, looking to the last for 
that glance from Mignon without which, he said to 
himself, he should take but a heavy heart to Scotland 
that day. 

‘** I won't forget,” he said, mechanically, his eyes 
still fixed on Mignon, To his dying day he never 
forgot the pattern of the gown she wore that morn- 
ing, or the fashion of her hair; but the secret that 
her eyes guarded was a secret to the last, for not un- 
til the carriage had disappeared did she stir or look 
up. Then she turned and walked soberly enough 
along the garden-path by Flora’s side, who was far 
too full of her own woes to take heed of those of 
anybody else. 

How irresistible is the eloquence of a thoroughly 
selfish person who discourses upon his grievances, 
and what a splendid power of rhetoric he possesses ! 
Confused by no paltry considerations for the comfort 
of other people, he will sweep you away on a current 
of superb, because unconscious, egotism, and dis- 
course upon his wrongs with a brilliancy and vigor 


that it would be folly, indeed, to expect from a mere |: 


ordinary clod who is basely guided by the prompt- 
ings of duty and hampered by the deterrent pulls of 
courtesy and conscience. 

But Mignon heeded not Flora’s flights of elo- 
quence : five words were ringing in her ears that had 
summarily checked the tears that just now had 
seemed imminent—‘‘ Give my love to Phillis !” 

And why, pray, should that message have been 
intrusted to Adam, not Colin ? 

No doubt he would give it her ; was he not now 
on his road to her, to this girl upon whose sweetness 
and tenderness he might well be glad to repose him- 
self, seeing how wretched was his married life? Nay, 
might it not be that he loved her also, had loved her 
always, though his goodness of heart and self-sacri- 
ficing impulse of generosity had impelled him to 
commit the folly of marrying another ? 

“‘Adam will see Phillis every day?” she said, 
breaking in abruptly upon Flora’s peroration, much 
to the disgust and astonishment of that young ma- 
tron. 

**T suppose so,” she said, indifferently ; ‘‘ indeed 
I should say they will be inseparable, they were al- 
ways very good friends! Are you growing jealous?” 
She paused to look sharply at Mignon. “If so, I 





am disappointed in you! I have quite admired your 
method of keeping Adam the gardener at a distance, 
and gave you credit for being an apt disciple of Mrs. 
Porter.” 

“ And who was Mrs. Porter?” said Mignon, turn- 
ing her head aside. 

“Don’t you know? ‘Sir,’ said Dr. Johnson (2 
propos of his marriage with that lady), ‘it was a 
love-match on both sides. Sir, she had a notion 
that a woman of spirit should use her lover like her 
dog.’” 

“But he is not my lover,” were the words that 
sprang to, yet did not pass, Mignon’s lips. 

Then she said aloud : 

‘* And why should one not treat a dog well? It 
is only a bad and cruel heart that takes advantage 
of adumb, defenseless brute. And I have never 
treated Adam, no indeed, in a bad way. How could 
I do that when he has been the best friend to me 
that a girl ever had?” 

“ He is avery excellent person, no doubt,” said 
Flora, shrugging her shoulders; “ unfortunately, 
these highly-respectable people are extremely diffi- 
cult to fall in love with—as you evidently find it!” 

“ Nevertheless,” said Mignon, softly, “ he attract- 
ed—Phillis !” 

“She is a little fool,” said Flora, placidly, ‘‘ and 
just as ridiculous in her ideas as he is—they would 
have suited each other down to the ground, I verily 
believe. Not but what I dare say you and he will 
manage after a bit to ‘worry along,’ as Mark Twain 
says, as well as the rest of the badly-matched mar- 
ried people in the world.” 

They had reached the house by now, and Flora, 
to whom the study of the concerns of any but her 
own was inexpressibly fatiguing, resorted briskly to 
her own woes. 

“ Now that we ave up,” she said, “I should like 
to know what we are going to do with ourselves at 
this unholy hour? Talk about the early bird get- 
ting the worm ; I heartily agree with Dundreary, the 
more fool the worm to be up so early !” 

A footman entered bearing the morning’s letters, 
which he handed to Mrs, Dundas. Mignon was in 
the act of leaving the room when an exclamation 
from Flora arrested her steps. 

“What do you think?” cried that young ma- 
tron, her face beaming with smiles. ‘‘ Elise (my 
most intimate friend) says that Mr. Colquhoun, who 
is one of the shooting-party at Marly, told her yes- 
terday that I was the very image of Lely’s portrait 
of the beautiful Lady B at Hampton Court, one 
of the most famous 4e//es of her time! There is a 
nasty simper about most of that man’s pictures,” 
she added, thoughtfully ; “I hope there is not one 
obout ¢#is—not that it will bear the least resemblance 
to me, if it has! I must go and see it” (briskly). 
“T shall not rest until I know whether it is a com- 
pliment or a libel. Supposing we go this very after- 
ngon ?” 

“* Why not this morning?” said Mignon, quick- 
ly, upon whom there had fallen a great longing to 
be out in the free air and alone with her own 
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thoughts. Once arrived at the court it would be 
easy enough to give Flora the slip. 

“ At this time of day!” said Flora, looking mis- 
trustfully out of the open window, as though the 
beautiful fresh morning were something likely to se- 
riously disagree with her ; “ why, the place will not 
even be open !” 

“But Bushey Park will,” said Mignon, almost 
feverishly, “ and the carriage will be back from the 
station in a few minutes, and it would save a lot of 
trouble to go now—” 

Vanity carried the day. In five minutes (for like 
all handsome people she never took the length of 
time over her toilet that a plain woman does) Flora, 
all impatience to behold Lady B——’s presentment, 
had announced to the astonished coachman her 
intention of proceeding immediately to Bushey 
Park, 

As they went along the familiar way, it seemed 
to Mignon that a great many years must have 
elapsed since she rode in a van, and dodged the 
French governess beneath the chestnut-trees. 

And when at last they came to that imperial 
avenue which the girl had last seen in its splendid 
array of rosy white and pearly red—a sight that she 
had deemed one to be held fast within the memory 
when even faces had faded from the recollection— 
that too was in no wise the same; nor did the morn- 
ing seem to her as exquisite as that spring one when 
she had met Philip and taken the first step toward 
accomplishing her destiny. 


“We may as well get out and walk up the ave- 
aue,” said Flora, in a dissatisfied tone—dissatisfied 
that she had not received one glance of admiration 
throughout the drive, and her vanity was absolutely 


clamoring for nourishment. Afar off, beneath the 
trees, she had discovered the figure of a man, that 
even at this distance bore a presentable air; she 
would see if, in passing, she could not make Aim look 
at her. 

Mignon was looking about her in search of the 
precise spot where she and Lu-Lu had so distin- 
guished themselves. Had she passed it? But, no! 
it was alittle farther on, and—and who was this who 
came slowly toward her, his eyes downcas*. his bear- 
ing listless and weary, his beauty as faded as was 
that of the avenue itself, as worn, and sad, and 
weary a man as ever walked abroad in the early 
morning? Still, without looking up, he approached 
more nearly, was passing them, nay, had already 
passed, when Flora, with a sudden cry of welcome, 
turned, extended a ready hand, and— 

“ You here, of all people in the world?” she 
exclaimed, in her high, clear voice. ‘* Who would 
have dreamed of finding any one in or near town at 
this time of year?” 

He looked up with a start and an involuntary 
frown, the loud, raised voice seeming to impress him 
disagreeably. He recognized her face, although he 
could not recall her name or where he had last seen 
it. Something of this doubt communicating itself 
to his glance, Flora reddened with ill-concealed 
vexation,. 





“Don’t you remember Flora Dundas?” she 
said ; “ we have met often enough in Dublin !” 

He remembered now, and made his apologies 
with due politeness, Flora had been right in saying 
that he had never been an admirer of hers; her 
style, manner, and conversation, had alike been dis- 
pleasing to his fastidious taste, and he disliked noth- 
ing so much as a woman who is described by super- 
latives, with a “ but” atthe end. He liked no fruit 
without taste, no flower without scent ; harmony in 
all things pleased him, and he found none in Mrs. 
Dundas. 

“T had no idea that you had a taste for sylvan 
pleasures,” said Flora, “I should have looked for 
you anywhere rather than here !” 

“* As I for you,” he said, carelessly ; “ but I hap- 
pen to have a little place close by to which I come 
sometimes, and as I am fond of this old avenue I 
often stroll in here.” 

“ Alone?” said Flora, raising her eyebrows, with 
a peculiar inflection in her voice that he perfectly 
understood. 

“ Quite alone,” he answered. 

“Then he has wot married that woman,” said 
Flora to herself ; “and, what is more, he never will 
now.” 

Aloud she said : 

“T have been very remiss in not introducing to 
you my sister, Mrs. Montrose.” 

Then Philip, turning with a violent start, saw 
standing at a few paces from him—Mignon. 

She was very pale, her hands were clasped tight- 
ly together—so much he gathered in the space of a 
moment ; but he had not /ooked at her, he felt that 
he dared not; that more terrible to him than any 
other sight upon earth might be to him the answer 
to the question asked by his eyes. 

The formal intreduction over, he did not stir, he 
could not ; but all at once he became conscious that 
a little hand, cold as his own, was touching his—and 
then, with a mighty effort, he took it, and looked up. 
She would not have given him her hand thus had 
she known all; her husband had plainly told her 
nothing, and in her eyes as yet he was not the thing 
accursed that he had schooled himself to believe that 
he was. ; 

Nevertheless, the touch of her hand seemed to 
scorch him ; he relinquished it with haste, and turned 
to Flora. 

“T had no idea that you were the sister of Mr. 
Montrose,” he said, in a strangely dull, mechanical 
fashion. “He was never with you in Dublin, I 
think ?” 

“* Never!” said Flora. ‘‘ You do not know him?” 

**T have met him,” said Mr. La Mert. 

** We heard that you were abroad,” said Flora. 

‘*T have been and returned,” he said, absently, 
his mind busy with the riddle that Mr. Montrose’s 
sister should introduce him to Mr. Montrose’s wife. 
Could it be possible that she knew nothing of his 
love-suit to Mignon, or of other and more perilous 
matters ? 

Flora, too, was asking herself what on earth had 
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come to this man, once the wildest, wittiest, most de- 
lightful companion a woman of fashion could ever 
hope to have by her side, 

“ He was taking his misfortunes to heart with a 
vengeance,” she said to herself, contemptuously, then 
turned and asked him was he going in her direction, 
in such fashion that, having no excuse ready, he went 
with the two young women on their way. 

A child’s touch would have drawn him onward, 
or plucked him back—with one half of his soul he 
longed to look at Mignon, to hear her voice ; with 
the other half he dreaded to take his first conscious 
regard of her, not as the little sweetheart that he had 
so loved and coveted, but as the sister of the woman 
he had cruelly betrayed, and as the possible avenger 
of that woman’s fate. 

For days he had been dwelling near her, the one 
burning question upon his lips that it was imperative 
he should ask her, yet had been unable to summon 
sufficient courage to ask it, and, now that he was 
face to face with her, it seemed more impossible still. 

Nay, when the opportunity came half an hour 
later, he cast it from him, to Mignon’s confusion and 
despair, and the manner of his refusal was in this 
wise : 

In the midst of Flora’s search for the charming 
Lady B——, at which Mr. La Mert had assisted with 
so much politeness as to cause that young matron to 
reverse her hastily-formed decision on his dullness, 
he became aware of a soft little hand upon his arm, 
and, turning quickly, discovered Mignon’s lovely, 
troubled face looking into his own. 

‘*T want to speak to you,” the girl said, in a 
whisper ; ‘‘ but she must not hear us. Can we not 
watch our opportunity and give her the slip?” 

The school-girl expression fell oddly from her 
lips, the request was odder still. One would have 
said that he was thoroughly aware of its strangeness 
as he withdrew his arm and cried sternly, almost 
fiercely : 

“No, Mignon, no!” 

He would not lose this one hour of her company, 
of her kind, sweet, unconscious looks and ways ; it 
might be the last, the very last, occasion that she 
would regard him without hatred and loathing ; the 
evil store of the future was all too well assured to 
him, but this one precious hour of breathing-space 
was his, and he would not let it go! 

Mignon’s hand fell slowly by her side ; the eager 
light faded out of her face, leaving it gray and chill 
—she had so longed for him, so reckoned on him, 
and now—he liked her no longer, he had grown 
weary of her as had all the rest. 

“T have found the picture,” said Flora, swooping 
down upon the pair with an angry rustle of her 
sweeping skirts, “ and it is nothing more or less than 
a gross libel. The eyes are brown, not gray ; the 
mouth is at least two sizes larger than mine, and she 
has ofly one dimple, and that is in her chin! I shall 
tell Mr. Colquhoun when I see him that the next 
time he goes hunting for chance resemblances he had 
better take his spectacles and his wits abroad with 
him !” 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 


“. . .. The spirit culls 
Unfaded amaranth when wild it strays 
Through the old garden-ground of boyish days.”’ 


“You frightened him,” said Mrs. Dundas, tying 
her bonnet-strings with calm decision. “In polite 
society, my dear, young women do not request men 
whom they have never in their lives met before to 
retire with them into quiet corners for private con- 
versation! I saw a look of positive fright on the 
poor man’s face when you asked him to go with you 
to the Maze ; indeed, I may say he almost clung tc 
me till we got back to the carriage !” 

Mignon, who stood at the window, prayer-book 
in hand, attired in a fresh Sunday-morning gown 
and bonnet, made no reply, unless a blush can be 
accounted one ; so Flora proceeded at ease with her 
oration : 

“There is no greater mistake than to fasten on 
to a man” (shaking her head) ; “ he always likes to be 
a free agent, and the moment he feels he is bound to 
do a thing he shies away from doing it. I should not 
be at all surprised that he has not called here because 
he is afraid of your making a dead set at him ; though 
if you had not been in such a hurry to jump down his 
throat, he might rather have admired you, for you 
are possessed of two recommendations to his favor: 
you are fair and you are married ; still, he is the last 
man in the world to pardon such lack of savoir faire 
and experience as you displayed a week ago !” 

She glanced complacently at her own reflection, 
looking at herself first over one shoulder then over 
the other. 

“If I were not a very amiable person,” she con- 
tinued, as she drew on her gloves, “I should be ex- 
tremely angry with you; for what could be more 
irritating than to be dying of ennui as I am, and to 
know that a charming man is close by who, but for 
your stupidity, would be coming to see me every 
other day? Such a splendid opportunity as I have 
got, too, Colin, father, and Adam, all away, either 
of whom would have guarded his doors jealously 
against him! And, by-the-way,” she added, “have 
you been writing to Adam ?” 

Mignon shook her head, Apparently her hus- 
band found it as difficult to write to Aer as she found 
it to write to Aim ; perhaps he, too, had begun and 
never finished more than one letter ; perhaps he had 
never thought about the matter at all. 

“If you should be seized with a fit of affection,” 
continued Flora, “ don’t mention Mr, Philip in your 
missive, or we shall have Adam the gardener’s sub- 
stantial form flying back on the wings of the wind ; 
and, bad as our existence is, we don’t want his com- 
pany to make it worse.” 

“Perhaps Phillis did not find his company so 
very unbearable,” thought Mignon to herself, as she 
followed her sister-in-law down-stairs and out into 
the quiet road, along which was passing the string of 
Sabbath-morning folk that went to church every 
| Sunday of its life with an agreeable sense of duty 
| performed, that became positive pleasure when ac- 
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companied by peace of mind, fatness of pocket, and 
a consciousness of possessing better clothes and pros- 
pects than its neighbor. 

“Nothing could possibly have fallen out more 
delightfully for seeing something of the poor fellow, 
if you had not scared him out of his wits,” said 
Flora, taking up her parable. “Did I not say to 
him, ‘We are two forlorn women dying of ennui, 
without even the distraction of quarreling with each 
other, and with both our husbands away,’ and could 
a stronger inducement possibly be offered to such a 
man as Mr. Philip? I shall never get another such 
chance so long as I live !” 

“ But he said he would come,” ventured Mignon, 
blushing guiltily, ‘‘and it is only a week ago; he 
may make his appearance yet.” 

‘Not a bit of it!” said Flora, closing her parasol 
with emphasis as they reached the church -door. 
‘* He is probably gone abroad—he never stays long 
in one place ; we are not in the least likely to see 
him again !” 

‘* Not in the least likely to see him again !” 

These were the words that Mignon carried in 
with her through the church-door, that rang in her 
ears as she knelt and tried to pray, that stared at her 
from the open book that lay on her knees as she sat 
waiting for the clergyman to begin the service. 

Flora having arranged smelling-bottle, footstool, 
and prayer-book, to her satisfaction, proceeded to 
look out for possible new bonnets and unlikely new 
men. 

She usually brought her two sons, making their 
small souls sick within them as they sat bolt upright, 
holding on by their eyelids to the vicar’s hook nose, 
lest sleep should overcome and insure them a sound 
whipping later in the day. On one occasion Floss 
had been brought, but, on that young person inquiring 
in awe-struck tones of Taffy, “ Is that Dawd?” when 
the clergyman entered in his white robes, the experi- 
ment had not been repeated. 

Flora’s glance, roving from face to face, presently 
lighted upon one that communicated to her a shock 
of astonishment and pleasure. Mignon, sitting at 
some distance, very pale and still, became all at once 
aware that some male influence was at work upon 
Flora that had set all her airs and graces in full 
play, much as you may see a frisky young larch-tree 
go a-bobbing and a-courtesying when a May breeze 
goes at it full tilt. 

Looking about her for the cause of this excitation 
of nerves and charms, Mignon, with a sudden stound 
of pain and joy, beheld Philip sitting at a consider- 
able distance, clothed and in his right mind ; in 
other words, looking pretty much as any other gen- 
tleman of 2 Sunday morning might do, and not 
much more dejected than any other member of the 
male sex present. 

It is difficult to look as miserable when we are 
properly clad as when we are ragged and out at el- 
bows. So long as we don’t write our wretchedness 
in big capitals over our clothes, there are many peo- 
ple who will not discover the small writing that is 
inscribed upon our features. 





He was looking at neither of the young women 
who honored him with so intent a regard; he had 
already seen Mignon enter, marked her weary step 
and attitude, and now his head, bent on his hand, 
was thinking, and his thoughts were such as he had 
done well to leave without the church-door, for they 
made him deaf as the dead to the words to which he 
had presumably come to hearken : 

“ When the wicked man turneth away from the 
sin that he hath committed—" 

Mechanically he stood up with the rest, and ab- 
sently asked himself when and where he had heard 
those words last—and did the service always begin 
with them ? 

His hands were empty ; it had not occurred to 
him to bring a prayer-book—indeed, he would not 
have known where to seek one. 

By degrees the rufflings of Flora’s plumage ceased, 
she grew sulky, and would have liked to pinch some- 
body. This man did not even see her; formerly he 
had not required to be told when a handsome woman 
was sitting at a distance of forty yards from him ; 
nevertheless she found one crumb of solid, substan- 
tial comfort in the thought that there he was, and 
there he was likely to remain for the present ; and it 
should go hard with her if he got away from the 
church without her intercepting him. And she sank 
on her knees with slightly-recovered good-humor, 
having first ascertained that Mignon was minding 
her book, and apparently doing nothing whatever to 
attract his attention. 

The girl, too, was hugging to her breast the 
thought that presently—but ah! surely, sezely she 
would speak to him once more, walk by his side and 
hear his voice, and she, too, could afford to wait pa- 
tiently until the service was over. 

And Philip, his head still supported by his hand, 
his eyes fixed on the dusty stool at his feet, was re- 
calling how, Sunday after Sunday, when the first 
fever of his love-fit was upon him, he had come to 
this church, and, himself unseen, watched his uncon- 
scious little sweetheart busy at her prayers in the 
midst of the great, empty pew that stretched away 
to the right and left of her, while Prue, vigilant as 
any dragon, sat in another just as long and dreary 
behind her. 

Nay, it was in this very church that the love 
which hitherto had been formless and without name 
had suddenly leaped into vigorous, conscious life, 
and there had come to him the knowledge that she 
was his very heart, his life; that live without her he 
could not ; that win her he must and would—yea, in 
this very house of God had taken root in his mind 
the sinful resolve that had fulfilled itself in a curse, 
of which the fruit was fatal and more bitter between 
his lips than had been death itself. 

Good men have been led astray by the over-mas- 
tering temptation of evil, but this man, who was 
deemed sinful as men go, had been led into his 
crowning wickedness by the power (hitherto unex- 
erted) which purity and goodness had possessed to 
attract him. He had had a surfeit of Sin; he knew 
her loathsome features all too well ; he had grown to 
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sicken at her touch, to find but corruption in all she 
breathed upon. He would have no more of her, but 
would woo Virtue, that stainless maid, and in the 
new delights that she would afford to him lose his 
old, disfigured self ; there would fall from him as a 
mantle that sick, weary disgust of his own iife and 
surroundings that had once or twice almost tempted 
him to that basest of cowardly crimes, self-destruc- 
tion. 

And through the dark night of his gloom and 
discontent the girl Mignon had pierced like a sun- 
beam, and perhaps because he had met her first 
with the bonnie flowers of the May morning over 
her head and under her feet, he associated her al- 
ways in his own mind afterward with all things fra- 
grant, sweet, and lovesome, whereas that other to 
whom his love was due had gradually come to be 
inseparably connected in his mind with the thought 
of annoyance and weariness. For the latter had 
committed the unpardonable sin (it is one that a 
man never forgives) of wearying him. A woman 
may storm, lie, deceive, be inconveniently fond of 
or immoderately jealous of a man, and he may for- 
give her all these sins and many more ; but once let 
her make him thoroughly uncomfortable in mind, 
body, and soul, once let his associations of her be 
unpleasant, not pleasant ones, and all is over, and so 
long as she lives she will never regain her empire 
over that man. 

. A woman, at the mere mention of whose name a 
train of pleasant associations will arise, will main- 
tain her hold over a man’s heart or fancy long after 
the furnaces of passion have become cold and gray ; 
nay, even after the woman has passed away the 
association may, and oftentimes does, remain, as the 
scent of a flower will outlive the flower itself. 

If a man who has exhausted his stock of patience 
for the follies that wait upon the passions, would 
answer truthfully the question what he most desired 
in a wife, he would reply, one who made him thor- 
oughly happy. For oh! though a man may go down 
on his knees on an emergency, make vehement love 
on occasion, and occasionally fill the position of a 
hero with considerable grace, yet, when he does set- 
tle down, he dearly loves a woman who makes him 
comfortable ! 

He cannot always be in heroics, always sighing, 
dying, and rampaging; he wants something more 
satisfying and less fatiguing. To the woman who 
places him on good terms with himself, and who 
never worries him, he will be faithful to his life’s 
end. 

Now the poor creature who stood in Philip’s 
mind for the exact antithesis of Mignon, being pure, 
could not rest contented in sin, but lived always in 
a fever of remorse and shame that made peace or 
comfort impossible to her, and drove away all chance 
of anything but misery for herself and fellow-sin- 
ner.’ Day by day the chain that bound them grew 
more and more heavy, day by day they sickened of 
each other’s society, and dully looking ahead to the 
life that they were doomed to drag out together, 
peered into each other’s face with a loathing that was 





almost hatred. That she did not even love him he 
had in those past days grown to believe, else why 
had he heard again and again upon her sleeping 
lips the cry of “Gabriel! Gabriel!” uttered too 
with a passion that his own name had never called 
forth ? 

Nevertheless he had ¢hen no thought of turning 
back ; he had promised to marry when he should be 
free, and he would keep his word to the letter—or 
so he had always said to himself until a certain 
morning in the month of May. Looking back upon 
this time, many things became clear to him that had 
then seemed dark, and he understood now why 
Muriel had prevailed upon him to go to that little 
place of his, unvisited for years, whence she could 
steal now and again for peeps of her sister, whom 
she dared not seek openly until in the eyes of the 
world she was—honest. 

And as he sat and thought, still with down-bent 
head, unconscious of the risings up and down-kneel- 
ings of the worshipers around him, his heart grew 
hot within him with anger as he thought that if 
Muriel’s pride (ever the real barrier between them) 
had not been so intense and morbid that he had 
never been able to draw from her one word concern- 
ing her people or relatives, this miserable com- 
plication would never have come to pass, that then 
he would have loved Mignon as a sister, net with 
this fatal love that had already entailed upon his soul 
a guilt the full measure of which he had not as yet 
ascertained. 

He raised his head and looked across at Mignon, 
regarding her from an entirely new point of view. 
It seemed to him that he should never again get 
back to the first impression he had of her. At the 
present moment he was seeking in her face for a 
resemblance to her sister. No, there was no resem- 
blance. Features, coloring, expression, even dim- 
ples, were all different ; a man might see the two 
girls side by side and never dream that the same 
blood ran in the veins of each. Ashe looked at 
Mignon her face faded, and another rose before him 
in its stead—a face young, fresh, far more beautiful 
even than Mignon’s (though not in his eyes), and but 
a few years older, who had loved, pitied, and sacri- 
ficed herself for him, and to whom—a poor return 
for the wasted treasure of her youth, innocence, and 
beauty—he had vowed a vow, and then dishonored 
himself forever by breaking it ! 

Where was she now, and to what fate had she 
hurried away on that day when she found his diary, 
and discovered his love for another woman? He 
had not needed to tell her of his contemplated 
baseness, she had discovered it for herself, and in 
her agony, and heeding not that she herself destroyed 
the last chance of returning to her sister, she had 
disappeared from his sight, and though he had 
sought her in many lands, and though at that very 
time detectives were busy in every great city in Eng- 
land and abroad, watching for her among the lowly 
workers of the earth as among the sisterhood of the 
frail, he had sought her in vain, and of late had 
come to believe that neither he, nor Mignon, nor any 
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other that loved her would see her face again, for 
that she was dead. 

And if it were so, then he would never dare to 
take Mignon’s hand again, or speak her name—he 
would go his way, a man who knew himself to be a 
murderer before God, and Mignon’s fate would be 
to watch and wear her life away for the sister who 
would never return to her. 

But if Muriel were found, if she would accept 
at his hands the tardy reparation he offered her, then 
there might be some scanty store of peace for him in 
the days that were to come, and, perhaps, after a 
long while, Mignon might be able to find it in her 
heart to forgive him. 

He had returned hither, not to see Mignon, but 
because he had a conviction that if Muriel were liv- 
ing she would probably be coming from time to 
time to steal a look at her sister. Perhaps Mignon 
had news of her—could assist him in his search ; 
and so, having failed to summon up courage to pay 
that promised visit to Mrs. Dundas of which men- 
tion has been made, he had come to church that 
morning with the determination of no longer post- 
poning the evil day, but of seeing and having speech 
with Mignon, if she so willed. 

The ordeal must be faced ; why not now as well 
as any other time? 

And then he wakened with a start to the fact that 
the pulpit was empty, that the church goers had de- 
parted, that he was sitting all alone with empty pews 
before and behind him, and that a pair of blue eyes 
were looking into his, and that the sweetest voice in 
all the world was saying to him in a whisper: 

“Flora says, are you going to stay here for the 
afternoon service, or don’t you think it would be 
pleasanter to come back with us to luncheon ?” 


—_—_+— 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 


** And when I came to feel how far above 
All fancy, pride, and fickle maidenhood, 
All earthly pl , all imagined good, 
Was the warm tremble of a devout kiss—” 





In the churchyard without — for, unlike most 
churches nowadays, there was a God's-acre attached 
to this one, where the dead might repose themselves, 
and have some chance of keeping their memories 
green in the hearts of their friends—Flora impa- 
tiently waited and wondered, and asked herself, was 
the man mad, or was she toso trouble her head about 
him? 

But when he came through the doorway at Mi- 
gnon’s side, hat in hand, his eyes looking as though 
the sun had got into and dazzled them, she forgave 
him all his sins on the spot, for was he not a man, 
and a well-favored one, and had she not as catholic 
a love for his sex as she had a hatred for her own? 

“Do you do sums in church,” she said, laugh- 
ingly, as their hands met, ‘‘ or were you digesting 
the German idea, that in the next world all ineffi- 
cient clergymen are condemned to read the bad ser- 
mons they have preached in this?” 





“TI was doing neither,” said Philip, “ but I fear I 
am rather a bad subject for church, or, at least, so 
three old women seemed to think who prodded me 
rather violently in the back, and, I fancy, rapped me 
at intervals on the head with hymn-books !” 

“ They found all your places for you,” said Flora, 
as they passed through the churchyard together ; 
“but you neither accepted nor returned thanks for 
their favors !” 

He had recovered himself somewhat by now, and 
Mignon, as she followed the pair and caught snatches 
of their gay talk and laughter, fell to asking herself 
desperately what chance would she have of speaking 
with him alone that day. 

At Mr. Montrose’s door Flora, entering, was sur- 
prised to find that her companion did not follow 
her, and he, turning and coming face to face with 
Mignon, was startled in his turn at the emotion the 
girl’s face betrayed. 

Flora, vigilant and impatient, cut short any words 
that might be about to pass between them by crying 
out, “ Luncheon waits, and, like Gilpin, I am faint 
and—and—you mean to say that you actually cannot 
stay?” 

“I have an engagement in the neighborhood,” 
he said, ‘‘ but with your permission I will call later 
in the day.” And, before Flora had recovered her 
breath, he had raised his hat and was gone. 

He had intended to enter, he wished to get his 
interview, that inevitable and painful interview, with 
Mignon over, but at the last moment there had come 
upon him a violent revulsion of feeling, and it had 
seemed to him that it would choke him to eat bread 
in Mignon’s company, to be a guest at the table 
where she sat, when, if she knew all, she would count 
the whole world not wide enough to come between 
them. 

“Tt could not have been you that time,” said 
Flora, as she sat five minutes later at luncheon. “Do 
you know that I do believe he thinks it improper to 
come here while we're in this husbandless state, though 
if he’s going to take to the proprieties in his old age, 
then all I can say is, the more’s the pity !” 

“* He is coming back ?” said Mignon, looking up 
hastily. 

** So he says /” remarked Flora, ‘‘ but did he not 
make the same engagement the other day, and may 
he not fail to keep this one as he did that?” Her 
voice was sharp, her fine plumes sat upon her with a 
neglected air, she appeared to be growing absolutely 
thinner under her long-continued deprivation of flir- 
tation and admiration. 

As the meal progressed, however, she gradually 
became more amiable. Like all women of her build, 
she was more than something of a gormande, and, 
short of an insult to her complexion and clothes, re- 
sented nothing so much as badly served and cooked 
food. 

“If England were not such a ridiculously strait- 
laced place,” she said, reverting to her grievances 
when the servants had left the room, ‘‘ how pleasant- 
ly one could manage to rub along with a lawful hus- 
band and an acknowledged admirer! Why should 
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we not have a cicisbeo apiece as a Spanish lady has, 
whose duty it is to attend her when she goes abroad, 
and make himself generally useful, ornamental, and 
agreeable, as husbands never do?” 

“ Are all husbands monsters?” said Mignon, 
rather indignantly. 

“ They are worse,” said Flora, with the calmness 
of settled conviction ; “they are bores, well-mean- 
ing ones, no doubt ; but when once they get up off 
their knees they cease to be either amusing or in- 
teresting. Of course, they are necessary evils, but 
why, in the name of all that is reasonable, cannot 
one have a good-tempered sober-sides at home and 
an agreeable walking-stick for taking with one when 
one walks abroad? For, unfortunately, my dear, the 
good, estimable creature that one finds it safest to 
marry is very rarely from top to toe—presentable ! 
Indeed, there seems to be an absolute irreconcilabili- 
ty between a man whose coat fits him to perfection 
and—virtue! In fact, one may say that the cxcel- 
lence of his get-up is exactly in inverse ratio to the 
satisfactoriness of his morals, and he would probably 
be a detestable creature to marry, while the other 
honest soul does well enough as a spouse! The mor- 
al of all of which is, that it would save a great deal 
of scandal, flirtation, and wickedness, if Mrs. Grun- 
dy would only smile kindly on cicisbeos and allow 
them to be duly authorized and provided for in the 
marriage-settlements !” 

“‘And if you might have one,” said Mignon, rest- 
ing her chin on her slender hand, “ whom would you 
choose ?” 

“Philip La Mert,” replied Flora, promptly ; “ that 
is to say, Philip as he used to be, not as he is now! 
He will soon be himself again, however ; he has only 
grown a little rusty from disuse, and I have no doubt 
will be just as wild and delightful as ever, before 
long!” 

’ “ T wonder if he will come ?” said Mignon, walk- 
ing to the window and looking out, ‘‘and I wonder 
what time he means by late in the afternoon ?” 

“ Are you plotting to get him all to yourself, you 
ridiculous little babe-in-the-woods?” said Flora, laugh- 
ing outright ; ‘let me warn you then, my dear, that I 
do not intend to give you a chance of getting your in- 
fant mind corrupted by Mr. Philip's gallant speeches ! 





The children are expecting you up-stairs, and there 
you had better remain. Of course, you know the 
old adage about two being company, etc. You do? 
Then I need not impress its admirable common- 
sense upon you. By-the-way, how do you like me 
in this dress? Don’t you think that new eau-de-Nil 
one suits me better? This makes me look rather 
stout, which I am not.” 

And she revolved slowly before Mignon’s ab- 
stracted eyes. 

“* It looks very nice,” said the girl, recovering her 
wits with a start, “ but I think, yes, I am sure I like 
the other one best,” and then she sighed, not at the 
thought of Flora’s gowns, but because she saw her 
chance of, speech with Philip becoming more and 
more remote. She stood for a long while without 
stirring after Flora had gone to be rearrayed, but 
started into intensest, most wide-awake life as pres- 
ently the faint sound of approaching footsteps fell 
upon her quick ears. 

Apparently Mr. La Mert’s engagement had been 
a short one ; at any rate there he stood at the house- 
door, and, finding it widely open and no servants 
about, he stood hesitating for a moment on the 
threshold. At that moment the dining-room door 
gently unclosed, and Mignon stood in the aper- 
ture. 

Placing her finger upon her lips she went forward 
on tiptoe, and, taking him by the hand, she drew him 
into the drawing-room. With her disengaged hand 
she softly closed the door, then led him to a chair, 
drew one close to him for herself, sat down on it, 
looked at him, clasped her hands together, and gave 
the biggest, deepest, longest sigh any young woman 
ever heaved who was untrammeled by tight stays or 
held in check by the usages of polite society. 

“You must not speak above a whisper,” said the 
girl, “or she will come down directly. She is putting 
on a pale-green gown, and—and—I hope there are 
dozens of buttons, and hooks and eyes, for we are 
not likely to get such a chance as this again for ages, 
and, oh!” (here the whisper was abandoned for the 
round, vigorous notes of hearty self-gratulation) “I 
never in all my life was so glad to see anybody as I 
am at this moment to see you !” 

[To BE CONTINUED.] 





THE SKELETON WITNESS. 


It saw and strove to shroud an awful crime, 
But slowly withered from that fateful night! 


OOTED in soil dull as a dead man’s eye, 
Dark with decay, yon ghastly oak aspires, 
As if in mockery, to the alien sky, 
Frowning afar through clouded sunset fires. 


No garb of summer greenery girds it now: 
Stripped as some naked soul at Judgment-morn, 
It rears its blasted arms, its sullen brow, 
Defiant still, though wasted, scarred, forlorn ! 


Not all its ruin came through storm or time ; 
Ages ago, ’mid winter's dreariest blight, 





An evil charm its many-centuried rings 
Robbed of their pith ; no more with healthful start 
Its lusty life-sap, nursed by countless springs, 
Coursed through great veins, and warmed its giant 
heart. 


Now all men shun the gaunt, accurséd thing— 
Only the raven, with monotonous croak, 
Tortures the silence, staining with black wing 

The leprous whiteness of the rotting oak ! 
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nificent railway-station. 
alive as London in September, or Chamouni in Jan 
uary !” 

“Or Cairo in August, or Sebastopol all the yea 


round,” suggest I; “but you must remember that 


we have come just upon the heels of the great fair, 


and that the town is always lethargic after its six 


weeks’ fever.” 


And well may I sayso. The dreariness of death 
is nothing to that of suddenly-arrested life ; and the 
loneliness of Tartar steppes or Siberian moorlands 
could never be half so striking as that of this once 
busy and bustling emporium, in its present charac- 


te of 
“A market-place deserted, 
Whose goods are fied, whose bargains dead, 
And all its trade departed.” 


Nor is this torpor confined to the city itself. Along 
the whole two hundred and seventy-three miles of 


rail connecting it with Moscow, the presence of the 
“slack season” makes itself unmistakably felt. 
Porters, ticket-clerks, waiters, newsboys, conduct- 
ors, all alike wear on their listless faces the legible 
consciousness that their duties are, for the present, 
mere matters of form. The cars, instead of display- 
ing half a dozen perspiring visages framed in every 
window, exhibit only a stray passenger here and 
there, outstretched all his lazy length with the indo- 
lent satisfaction of a man who finds himself at ease 
where he had expected to be crowded. At all the 
stations it is the same significant tableau—vast, emp- 
ty dining-rooms along whose wastes of table-land a 
few scattered feeders are dotted like milestones. 
And this desolation culminates in the great triangle 
lying between the Oka and the Volga, lately hum- 
ming with the bustle of every nation from the Cas- 
pian to the Atlantic. The whole bazaar wears the 
aspect of a commercial Herculaneum, crowded with 
the forsaken temples of trade; and the once busy 
storehouses, barred, bolted, and lifeless, look like 
the unburied coffins of dead bargains. 

For a place of such unsurpassed historical re- 
nown, as well as commercial importance, Nijni- 
Novgorod contains surprisingly few objects of inter- 
est ; and having traversed the Lower Town, crossed 
the river, and scrambled up the steep, rocky slope of 
the citadel-hill to look at the monument of Minin 
and Pojarski (the deliverers of Russia from the Poles 
in 1612), we can feel that we have fulfilled all the 
requirements of Mr. Murray’s Koran, and that the 
only thing left to do is to make our way down to 
the landing-place whence the Samolet steamers begin 
their journey to far-off Astrakhan. 

But, if the town be unpeopled, the boat is not, 


DOWN THE VOLGA. 
FROM NIJNI-NOVGOROD TO TSARITZIN. 


ND this is Nijni-Novgorod !” says my friend 

Romer, looking down with true English dis- 
dain upon the famous city from the gate of the mag- 
“Why, it looks as dead- 


« 





northerners fly southward in a body to shun the 
coming winter ; and the gangway is already choked 
up with a heaving, trampling, perspiring, objurgat- 
ing mass, 

** Move on, can’t you, you lubber! do you want 
to have the whole boat to yourself ?” growls a plaid- 
coated English tourist. 

“ Now, thin, don’t be after runnin’ me through 
wid yer elbow; shure I’m not fat enough for the 
spit yet /”’ expostulates a plump little Irishman, 
writhing under the pressure of his bony neighbor. 

““May I ask you to move, sir?” gasps a lady, 
encumbered with three children and a top-heavy 
reticule, to an officer in front of her. 

“ Move, madame!” echoes the man of war, with 
overwhelming irony; “that’s just what I should 
like to do, if I could see any way of doing it.” 

However, the chaos settles down at last, and 
away we go—Romer venting his feelings over the 
crushing of his new hat by muttering spitefully : 


r 


“* Then, passenger, thy hopes forego, 
All Russian trips are long ; 
Man does but little here below, 
And does that little wrong.”’ 


For some distance below Nijni the appearance 
of the Volga is extremely disappointing. Those 
who have read the praises bestowed upon it by Rus- 
sian poets, and heard the encomiums passed upon its 
size, its swiftness, its beauty, by enthusiastic native 
residents in Moscow and St. Petersburg, are natu- 
rally somewhat galled at being forced to admit that, 
on a first acquaintance, the queen of Russian rivers 
looks exactly like an immense flat dish of cabbage- 
soup, dappled with blobs of grease a quarter of a 
mile long. Indeed, at this point the whole stream 
is so choked up with shoals, banks, and jutting 
points, that the presence of a steamer in such a 
place recalls the Irishman’s description of a coun- 
try “where all water-traveling is done by /and.” 
But an hour’s steaming down the great river suf- 
fices to give it the character which it never after- 
ward loses—that of a stream which has borrowed 
one bank from the Danube and another from the 
Rhine. To the right rise bold headlands, now tow- 

ering in castellated terraces of sandstone, now cleft 

by wooded ravines, and anon melting into sunny 

slopes, in which nestle the gilded cupolas of white- 

towered churches, and the rough-hewed log - huts 

of primitive little villages. To the left extends a 

wilderness of low, sandy reaches, crumbling banks 

crested with coarse spear-grass, pathless morasses, 

betraying by their unwholesome green the abyss of 

oozy slime below—a boundless expanse of desola- 

tion, which, seen beneath the rolling clouds of the 

glogmy October sky, has a wild, lonely, dreary as- 

pect absolutely appalling. 

The Volga steamers, though differing in size 





as we find to our cost. Now is the time when the | 
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er at Kazan, are all very much of one pattern. The 


the Tartar on a fine black horse, the Russian on an 





quarter-deck and wheel lie amidships, between the old, broken-down white one. When night came, the 


paddle-boxes, and are reached by a step-ladder from 
the main-deck. The saloon-cabin is placed for- 
ward, the third-class cabin aft ; and berths are con- 
spicuous by their absence, every one sleeping where 


Tartar proposed that they should keep watch by turns. 
‘What for?’ asked the Russian, coolly ; ‘my horse 
isn’t worth stealing, and I don’t care whether they 
steal yours or not!’ Not wishing to lose his night’s 


he can on the cushioned benches of the general cab- | rest, the Tartar proposed a ‘ swap’ of beasts, which 
in. Strictly speaking, these boats can hardly be called | was made accordingly ; whereupon, to the poor Tar- 


luxurious, but their picturesqueness is undeniable. 


The Rhine-boat down to Cologne at the close of the | sleep again ! 
season, the “ Messagerie’s” steamer from Marseilles | asked the Tartar. 


tar’s infinite dismay, the Russian quietly lay down to 


‘Aren’t you going to watch, then?’ 
*Not I!’ answered the Russian, 


in the early summer, the Cunard packet with a full | with a grin ; ‘if the robbers come they won’t see my 


complement of passengers from New York, are bet- 


black horse in the dark, but they'll see your white 


ter worth looking at than any museum; but the | one fast enough !’” 


interior of a Volga steamer in October may safely 
bear comparison with all, At this late season, the 
hatches are always battened down fore and aft, giv- 
ing to the whole panorama a kind of twilight dim- 
ness, amid which the strange figures of the motley 
crowd — flat-faced Tartars, sallow, beetle-browed 
Russians, aquiline Jews, gaunt, hatchet-faced Per- 
sians, stately Circassians, and tall, high-cheeked | 
Armenians—look stranger and less human than 
ever. After nightfall, the various groups on the | 
third-class deck would make a study for a painter: 

knots of bearded faces, looking grim and brigand- 

like under the glare of the swinging lantern ; sleeping 

peasants in sheepskin frocks, huddled up in dark 

corners like wild beasts ; huge, weather-stained boots 

protruding from the shadow of the boiler; stout, 

broad-faced women, distributing hunches of black 

bread to their round-eyed, expectant brood; and 

brown-cheeked men in high caps, a little apart from 

the throng, praying the same prayers in the strength 

of which their forefathers swept Russia with a whirl- 

wind of destruction six hundred years ago. 

Just at sunset on the first day one of the Tartars 
brings up his little square carpet on to the quarter- 
deck, and, kneeling upon it with his face toward 
Mecca, begins to go through his prayers and prostra- 
tions ; just in the midst of which the steamer makes 
a sudden tack, and he finds himself with his back, not 
his face, toward the sacred city. Horrified at this 
unintentional insult to the prophet, he starts up to 
take his bearings anew, and has barely readjusted 
himself, when lo! the perverse boat tacks about again, 
and he finds himself once more in the same irrever- 
ent attitude. This is too much, and he gives it up 
as a bad job, with a look of bewildered dismay, which 
sends all the by-standers into fits of laughter. 

“They seem to keep to their old ways pretty 
closely,” remarks my comrade. 

** They do; and I can tell you that the ancient 
feud between them and the natives is anything but 
healed yet. There are fierce fights in Kazan every 
now and then between the Russian and Tartar work- 
men ; and in all the local tales you'll find that it’s 
invariably a Tartar who gets the worst of it. Did you 
ever hear the story of the two horses ?” 

“Re” 

“ Well, it’s worth hearing, if only as a fair average 
sample of a Russian joke. Once upon a time, a Tar- 





Twenty-four hours after leaving Nijni-Novgorod, 
we run alongside a crazy little wooden jetty, such as 
one sees at every turn of the Lower Danube, and, 
cramming ourselves and knapsacks into one of those 
abnormal arm-chairs on wheels which the Russians 
call droskies, go jolting and bumping over a road, 
which differs from the surrounding quagmire only in 
being dry instead of wet, toward the town of Kazan, 
which stands boldly out against the sky along the 


| crest of a rocky ridge three miles inland. On our 


way thither we pass one of the local “lions,” the 
famous memorial in honor of the Russians who fell 
during the siege of the place by Ivan the Terrible in 
1554. It is a huge, flat-topped pyramid of hewed 
stone, with symbolical figures adorning its four sides ; 
and, despite its unpromising situation in the midst 
of this hideous swamp, looks like what it is—one of 
the finest monuments in Russia. 

Kazan itself is perhaps the best existing symbol 
of that splendid barbarism which, through ages of 
havoc and ruin, has been slowly groping its way to 
the light. The terraced city, enthroned on its an- 
cient hill; the red, lance-like tower of the Tartar 
gateway ; the cathedral, with its cluster of low, round, 
mosque-like domes ; the white, smooth, massive walls 
and glittering pinnacles of the sacred citadel—all 
these, glowing in the full splendor of the autumn 
sunset, rise above an indescribable chaos of filth and 
desolation, mire, sand, rolling stones, yawning ditches, 
and piles of rotting timber, melted into worse disor- 
der every spring by the overflowing of the Volga.' In- 
deed, considering its historical importance as the 
metropolis of that formidable Tartar dominion which 
all but annihilated Russia herself, there is curiously 
little to see in Kazan; and the tourist who has in- 
spected the university, looked at the statue of the 
poet Derjavin, and gone over to survey the narrow, 
tunnel-like streets, tall, blank-looking houses, veiled 
women, and sallow, beardless, slant-eyed men, of the 
“ Tartar town,” has nothing left to do but to drive 
back to the landing and take the first steamer “ down- 
stream.” 

From Kazan onward there is a visible improve- 
ment in the surrounding landscape. The bluffs are 
higher and bolder, the scattered bits of wooding 





1 Native residents tell me that the whole town has beew 





tar and a Russian were crossing the steppes together, 


submerged more than once, all but the two highest streets. 
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more frequent and luxuriant, the stream itself wider, 
smoother, and deeper, than in its perilous infancy 
amid the shoals of the central provinces. Even the 
countless islets that stud the great river with their 
lonely reaches of desolate, gray sand, have a kind of 
weird grandeur in their very monotony — the veri- 
table aspect of a region un-European and even un- 
earthly, where man himself is but an intruder, and 
where the savage strength of Nature reigns unchal- 
lenged amid a tremendous sameness, upon which 
the flow of countless ages has rolled in vain. Sim- 
birsk, showing gauntly against the sky the half-burned 
ruins of its late fire ; Novo-Daivitchi, which has quite 
a Swiss look, with its little cluster of Jog-huts nestled 
in the lap of a huge, overhanging ridge ; Stavropol, 
with its dreary landing-place two miles from the 
town, are one by one left behind; and toward ten 
o'clock on the second night after leaving Kazan 
(just when it is too dark to see that there is nothing 
worth seeing) we reach Samara, the easternmost of 
the Volga towns, through which runs the post-road to 
Orenburg and the Asiatic frontier. Its chief celeb- 
rity, however, is derived from its extensive manufact- 
ure of oumiss (fermented mare’s-milk), which is 
now one of its principal articles of traffic. Here we 
make a purchase of a magnificent sterlet, which, in 
the pride of his brown, scaleless armor and back 
armed with lance-like spines, looks the worthy broth- 
er of King Sturgeon. Formerly he was to be found 
only in the Volga, but he has lately made his way to 
the Dwina through the canals, and bids fair to extend 
his travels farther still. 

As we advance southward, the weather becomes 
perceptibly brighter and warmer during the day, 
though still sharp at night, and with an east wind of 
no moderate strength ;' but the picturesque network 
of minor channels fringing the river at this point, 
and the glorious coloring of the woods on either side, 
passing through every shade from pale gold to dark, 
glossy green, might corhpensate much greater disad- 
vantages. A painter would love to copy the fading 
of the sunset over the great river as it rolls between 
its encircling forests, the light dying away from tree- 
top after tree-top as the gathering dimness steals on, 
till all is wrapped in the solemn, mysterious twilight 
that fills the aisles of some great cathedral. 

Here and there along the bank appear trim little 
cottages, grouped around a single spire, like chick- 
ens about the mother-hen — cottages which would 
look more at home under the shadow of Saxon moun- 
tains or Rhenish pine-forests than on the lonely 
banks of this far-off Russian stream. And well they 
may, for they ave German, every one—the first spe- 
cimens of the long line of German colonies that stud 
both shores of the Volga in the southern part of its 
course, contrasting so markedly with the filth and 
disorder of the native villages, that a single glance 
from one to the other is sufficient to explain the bit- 
ter local proverb: “ Many German overseers, few 
German workmen.” 











At Khvalinsk, which we reach on the following 
day, a new tableau awaits us—the figure of an old 
Kirghiz! chief, with a face immovable as if carved 
in granite, sitting cross-legged on the unsheltered 
pier, in defiance of the biting northeast wind which 
tosses his long, white hair to and fro. He replies 
to our salutation courteously enough, but without 
losing for a moment his grand, statuesque composure 
—the true type of that grim, tameless, indomitable 
race, unchanged since the days when it heaped the 
field of Liegnitz with German slain, and held the 
walls of Kazan, for many a weary month, against the 
might of the ‘“‘ Terrible Czar.” 

“ Grand old fellow, isn’t he, Romer?” 

“Well, I’m not over-fond of the Mohammedan 
races; I saw too much of them in Northern India 
for that. After all, the Tartar’s only a rough draft 
of the Turk ; and the 7urk is—” 

“For further particulars, consult ‘The Slang 
Dictionary ;’ I won’t give you the trouble of repeat- 
ing your customary anathemas upon the unfortunate 
people whom you and Carlyle wish to see ‘ pitch- 
forked off the face of the earth by Russian bay- 
onets,’” 

“ Well, those ave my sentiments, I admit. If 
you want them in a more poetical form, here you 
are ; 
** Ye see yon craytur’ ca‘d a Turk, 
Wha smokes and sleeps and a’ that ? 
To murder Christians wi’ his dirk, 
It isna good in law, that! 
For a’ that, and a’ that, 
It’s no the thing at a’, that! 
The polish is but thin veneer, 
The Turk’s a Turk for a’ that ! 


“ John Bull can put East-Indians right, 

Beat Ashantees, and a’ that ; 

But a cut-throat Turk’s aboon his might, 
Good faith, he maunna paw that ! 

For a’ that, and a’ that, 
Their coffee, pipes, and a’ that ; 

Auld Tom Carlyle, the live-long while, 
He stands and swears at a’ that!” 


And, rolling out the last line with an energy that 
startles the entire crew, he trots down-stairs to order 
dinner. 

Eight o’clock on the following morning brings us 
to Saratov, one of the greatest manufacturing centres 
in Eastern Russia, but not otherwise remarkable in 
any way. A ten minutes’ stroll introduces us afresh 
to the green-domed churches and gilded crosses, the 
painted wooden houses, the straight, wide, dusty 
streets, the crowded, dirty bazaar, and the palisaded 
desert of gravel facetiously called a ‘‘ public garden,” 
which we have already seen in every Russian city 
from Archangel to Moscow. 

In the great ridge above the town gapes a grisly 
scar, the souvenir of the fearful land-slip of July, 
1869, when the mountain, after two or three days of 

ominous groaning and heaving, suddenly lapped over 
like the leaf of a book, hurling nearly a furlong of 

ground, with more than two hundred houses, head- 








? The closing of the Volga navigation, however, does not 
usually take place till the end of October. 





1A Tartar race inhabiting Central Asia and the eastern 
border of Russia. 
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long down the slope into the river. All around the 
fatal spot the city has shrunk away, leaving a dreary 
waste of ruin, over which the broken ridge casts its 
threatening shadow, as if marking it for a second 
stroke. Fit monument, indeed, for the grim, his- 
torical tragedy witnessed by this quiet hill-side a cen- 
tury ago. Here ended, in shame and ruin, an enter- 
prise that wellnigh changed the history of Russia by 
giving to a daring Cossack impostor the crown and 
title of Peter III. ; and the sole relic of the insur- 
rection which shook the throne of the Romanoffs is 
the obscure local tradition of the overthrow of 
Pugatcheff the robber by the armies of “ Mother 
Yekaterina” (the Empress Catharine). 

The most striking feature of the river at this 
point is a vast, castellated range of limestone rocks 
(split every here and there by a deep gully) which 
rise above the stream like some great fortress, for 
miles together, contrasting forcibly with the flat, 
sandy waste that lies outstretched along the eastern 
bank, far as eye can reach. In fact, the two banks at 
this point typify not inaptly the rough semi-civiliza- 
tion of Russia and the irredeemable barbarism which 
it superseded. On the side that looks toward Asia 
all is low, barren, desolate—a soil ever shifting, never 
progressing—a colossal uselessness, powerful, indeed, 
beyond question, but powerful only to destroy. The 
European side, however bare and rugged, has still a 
few clustering trees, a few groups of inhabited dwell- 
ings, in the crannies of the vast, gray rampart which 
draws to its towering crest the life-giving sunshine 
that falls in vain upon the ghostly solitudes of the 
farther shore. 

At one o'clock on the fifth day from Kazan we 
reach Tsaritzin, and land in order to take the cars 
over the steppes to Kalatch on the Don, forty-two 
miles to the west. The town is an indescribable 
chaos, looking as if some infant Titan carrying away 
an armful of houses to play with had let them fall by 





twos and threes as he ran up the hill; and its sym- 
metry is not increased by the fact of its being built 
along either side of a vast, tunnel-like chasm, across 
which, above a river eight feet wide by six inches 
deep, runs a bridge upward of a hundred yards in 
length, recalling the famous sarcasm of the Spanish 
wit, that ‘‘the government would do well to sell the 
bridge and buy some water with the money.” But, 
when the great spring-thaw lets loose the hill-torrents 
to come roaring down the ravine like the charge of 
an army, the seemingly-useless structure is doubtless 
needful enough. 

The train is scrupulously unpunctual, and not till 
2.35 do we at length find ourselves fairly launched 
upon the easternmost railway of Europe. And here, 
for the first time, we see in all its fullness what the 
Russians expressively call “ the bad steppe "—a gray, 
unending level of desolate moorland, without warmth, 
without color, without life. Nothing that imagina- 
tion has conceived can equal the weird loneliness of 
this everlasting desert. The sea is of one color, but 
it has boundless life and motion. The prairie, 
though lacking life and motion, has all the glories of 
earthly color. Even the deserts of Arabia, with all 
their grim desolation, have a delusive animation in 
the whirl of their wind-tossed sands. But in the 
ghostly wastes of the Don all these are wholly want- 
ing. ‘“ The bad steppe” has no dimpling surface, 
no waving grass, no stately trees or grassy slopes, to 
relieve its ghastly monotony—nothing but a blank, 
lifeless void, a gigantic uselessness, against whose 
tremendous passivity all the energies of man are as 
nothing. Amid that tomb-like silence our shrill 
whistle and clanking wheels sound strange and un- 
natural ; and it is with a feeling of absolute relief 
that we at length catch sight of the black, jagged 
line which, drawn athwart the darkening sky, marks 
the outline of the rocky heights that overlook the 
waters of the Don. 





EGERTIA. 


HAT whispered she to him 
Beside the water dim 
Beneath the misty shade of leaves that clung 
So thick about the fountain? Dark and sweet 
The summer night in silence o’er them hung ; 
No sound of wandering feet 
Nor stealthy step of sylvan creature stirred 
Among the wood-paths ; far away he heard 
Rome’s midnight pulses beat, 
But heeded not. What whispered she to him 
Beneath the leaves beside the water dim ? 


Some secret dread and old 

From mortals overbold 
Hid by the high and jealous gods alway— 
Some rune of things that were or things to be, 
Or sage enchantment wherewith princes sway 

The round earth and the sea, 





And happy hearts of men—so legends say ! 

Was it for these their pale king stole away 
From pomp and revelry 

To that green dell where, by the fountain’s brim, 

His dewy-sandaled love kept tryst with him ? 


Ah, but the place was sweet ! 
About her mossy seat 
Breathed spicy fern and dark, delicious bloom 
Of violets ;* sweeter to his soul her kiss, 
Her arms that clasped him in the fragrant gloom, 
Her sigh of timid bliss ! 
Discrowned awhile, his brow upon her breast 
Forgot its burden ; dear he was and blessed. 
Perchance she whispered this— 
’Twas all she knew : and yet no king more wise 
Than he lives sceptred in men’s memories ! 
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' LITTLE PE-TOH-KIP- 


ITTLE Pe-toh-kip came to me in the regular 
routine of trade. Four yards of hickory-shirt- 
ing, and an equal amount of blue-and-orange calico, 
constituted the metaphorical pottage for which his 
birthright of freedom was sold. And I am free to 
say that, for some months after he passed into my 
keeping, it was a much-mooted question with me 
whether I had not been badly worsted in the barter. 
I am inclined to think, upon the whole, that, had 
little Pe-toh-kip been a pet simian or a paroquet, I 
should have taken him out and made an end of him 
without more ado. Unfortunately, he was a boy—a 
ten-year-old boy, and a Blackfoot Indian at that. 

‘Beyond the aged maternal aunt, who claimed 
him by right of inheritance, I never succeeded in 
tracing his genealogy with any degree of certainty. 
Before the fatal day upon which he became mine, by 
virtue of Manchester shirtings and Amoskeag cot- 
tons, it was mistily hinted that he was sole heir of an 
illustrious line of chieftains who for long years had 
led one of the tribes of the confederacy to battles 
and to loot. After the trade, however, it was boldly 
asserted that his father had been shot as a klepto- 
maniac, who degraded his race by confining his op- 
erations to his own tribe, instead of gaining distinc- 
tion by stealing from the world at large. So, be- 
tween the two stories, only one thing remained cer- 
tain—little Pe-toh-kip was an orphan, and in charge 
of his aunt. But, for the matter of that, so far at 
least as this latter fact affected his means of liveli- 
hood, he might as well have belonged to the whole 
tribe ; for, amid the general mistiness of his childish 
recollections, he never could recall exactly how he 
was fed. It is fair to suppose, however, that Provi- 
dence, which tempers the wind to the shorn lamb, 
provided in some mysterious way for the little waif ; 
for, had his maintenance depended solely upon his 
aunt, his brief existence would have been cut off by 
hunger long before. 

But Providence, moving in a mysterious way, 
seemed to consider his wonders sufficiently made 
manifest in supplying little Pe-toh-kip with diurnal 
manna (picked, generally, from the rear of tents and 
camps, and, like that of old, apt to be spoiled upon 
the second day), and declined any further exhibition 
of his infinite power in providing him with clothes. 
And so this orphan child of the forest and plain 
stalked about in the face of high heaven clad only in 
his own tawny integument. A very dusky and seem- 
ingly-impervious covering it was, too, even for an 
Indian ; and in its long contact with the elements 
had acquired a certain mahogany hue, which shone 
with a brighter lustre in contrast with a narrow 
streak of lighter tint about the loins, where its own- 
er occasionally wore a breech-clout. 

Nevertheless he was a lithe, supple, clean-limbed 
little fellow, even in his gaunt meagreness, with a 
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quick intelligence upon his clearly - cut features, 
which impressed one very favorably. True, the pred- 
atory habit of his life had increased the expression 
of cunning natural to the aboriginal eye, and added 
somewhat to his general wildness ; but he was young 
in years, and the effects of plentiful food and kind- 
ness were yet untried upon him. 

When little Pe-toh-kip’s aunt, a fat, grim-visaged 
old squaw, attired in scarlet leggins and a blanket, 
had delivered the orphan to me, and retired, bathed 
in seeming tears, my first act was to have him fed 
and clothed. Then I fell to thinking what I would 
do with him ; how I would make an educated man of 
him, and so prove to unbelieving humanitarians that 
the poor Indian could, by the same process through 
which their sons were raised, be elevated to a plane 
even above theirs. It was in the midst of these 
bright imaginings that the half-breed servant, to 
whose care he had been intrusted, reported that lit- 
tle Pe-toh-kip had, Indian-like, seized the opportu- 
nity of a present feast to ward off future famine by 
gorging himself to repletion ; and that, clad in an 
irreproachable suit of blue cassimere, he was even 
then fast asleep in the dust and dirt beneath the 
shadow of an empty cart. Later on the same un- 
sympathetic servitor informed me that my young 
protégé had parted with his clothing in consideration 
of two strings of wampum (which he had strapped 
over his shoulders and about his waist), and was 
parading the adjacent camp with all the gravity and 
pride of a master-mason in full regalia. 

It soon became evident that, so long as we re- 
mained in the plain-country, little Pe-toh-kip’s train- 
ing in the ways of civilization must be abandoned. 
It was only natural, of course, that his pride in the 
better circumstances which now surrounded him 
should lead him to present my best meerschaum-pipe 
to the friend of his youth, and to bestow upon the nu- 
merous following who claimed relationship with him 
such easily-hidden articles as he could safely filch 
from the general stock. But such munificence less- 
ened the profits upon trade, and tended to foster, in 
the minds of his grown-up fellows, that feeling of su- 
perior mental acumen by which they imagined a 
small heathen able to get a long way ahead of his 
big Christian brother. So little Pe-toh-kip was rele- 
gated to the charge of the half-breed, who utilized 
his superabundant vitality in the care of the horses. 

In this congenial employment he developed into 
a wild and reckless rider. The sight of his nude 
and tiny figure perched upon the back of the largest 
animal in the herd, sweeping like a whirlwind over 
the grassy plain, came to be a frequent if not cheer- 
ing spectacle. And, though detected in running 
midnight races against time on the back of my fa- 
vorite saddle-horse, and loaning cart-horses to his 
little barbarian brethren for a like purpose, there 
seemed no other capacity in which he could be used, 
and so found safety in the inevitable. 
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When the days grew short in the fall, and the 
verdant prairies began to take on the lithographic 
tints of a California landscape, little Pe-toh-kip and 
I turned our steps homeward. It was not without 
some misgivings as to my own fitness to rear the 
child aright that I endeavored to impress upon him 
the fact that he was now leaving behind him the old 
life, and entering upon the untried realities of the 
new ; that henceforth the éefee, the ¢ravaille, the wild 
scurry and chase, the feast of to-day and the famine 
of to-morrow, would exist for him only as a shadowy 
memory ; that there arose before him a nobler man- 
hood, replete with grandest possibilities, and giving 
promise of a glorious fruition. 

If little Pe-toh-kip failed in being impressed with 
this picture of the flowery pathway along which he 
was to travel, he at least betrayed no sign of it. His 
countenance wore its customary look of taciturnity, 
and his demeanor was that of imperturbable gravity. 
He seemed, moreover, to take readily to civilization : 
none of its scenes appeared to affect him in the least. 
He journeyed in the boat or on the roof of a stage- 
coach for five hundred miles ; he was once weighed 
as extra baggage, and classified and charged as such ; 
he conducted himself with all possible decorum in 
the rooms and corridors of a grand hotel in St. Paul ; 
he crossed a portion of the continent in a railway- 
carriage, as if he had been a first-class passenger 
since childhood ; he thought no more of the recep- 
tion-room of a certain civil magnate in Chicago than 
had he been standing in the tall prairie-grasses of 
the Red Deer country ; he was duly photographed, 
and petted, and pampered, but he took it all as a 
matter of course. 

In the first flush of our home-coming, the brilliant 
possibilities which mistily tinted little Pe-toh-kip’s 
future took on a more permanent coloring. No 
thorns protruded among the roses scattered along his 
pathway. Though a heathen, and speaking an un- 
known tongue, he bore the taunts and jeers of the 
small street boys with seeming indifference ; and, 
although one of his especial tormentors was nearly 
killed by a stone, hurled from an unknown quarter 
in the dusk of the evening, little Pe-toh-kip was seen, 
almost at the same moment, hanging upon the gar- 
den-gate, with as near an expression of sympathy as 
ever appeared upon his taciturn countenance. He 
walked the streets, in company with members of my 
family, with an air of the utmost nonchalance ; no 
brazen glare of shop-windows attracted his atten- 
tion ; but, grave and abstracted, he paced the crowded 
thoroughfares with no passing glance of curiosity to 
denote that he was not to the manor born. 

» At home his bearing was rather that of a transient 
visitor than a permanent guest : always quiet, equa- 
ble, and mindful of the respect due his hosts, though, 
of course, tempered somewhat by the habits of his 
former life. He preferred, for example, sitting for 
hours upon his heels by the fireplace to occupying a 
chair ; and when, after much difficulty, we had pre- 
vailed upon him to accept the latter as a seat, he 
persisted in drawing his legs up under him, after the 
manner of a turbaned Turk. There was, too, a 





vague dread lest he might be frozen to death, from 
the fact of being generally found in the morning 
asleep upon the floor, wrapped in a single blanket, 
instead of the snug bed where he had been placed. 
Moreover, a certain cache of pie, broken meat, etc., 
found in a remote corner of the stable, could have 
had its suggestion only in the old predatory days, 
when little Pe-toh-kip had subsisted upon such fur- 
tively-obtained manna in the wilderness. Neverthe- 
less, he moved quietly about the house, apparently 
taking but little note of the domestic machinery, 
though tractable and obedient to my commands ; for, 
being limited in speech to his native tongue, he de- 
pended solely upon me for any expression of his 
wants. Yet there was so much of simplicity and 
cunning, so much of close reasoning and childlike 
suspicion, so much natural quickness, sense of hu- 
mor, credulousness, power of observation, faith, fun, 
and selfishness, mixed up together in this little waif’s 
mental composition, that the person who found noth- 
ing in his character worth studying would be likely 
to start from a base of nullity in his own brain. 

Of his moral conscience, I am safe in saying it 
was just the balance of his own impulses and opin- 
ions. His feelings settled the right and wrong of 
things among themselves, without any reference to 
received standards. No prophet could be more con- 
fident of his inspiration than little Pe-toh-kip was of 
the oracle within him ; and he was, moreover, not a 
child to desire a favor out of rule, to ask, cr wish, 
in thought or word, for a personal benefit to soul or 
body, or to fear or evade any legitimate consequence 
of his own large liberty of soul. It is true that his 
religious sentiment, strong and active, was under 
modification of his peculiar surroundings in former 
life. My wife discovered, early in a course of week- 
ly ablutions to which he passively submitted, that he 
wore, suspended about his neck, a ¢o¢em in the shape 
of a bird’s-claw, which he had found about the yard. 
And, when somewhat summarily deprived of this, he 
furtively set up a dried fish-head in its stead, and 
continued his devotions in the privacy of the stable 
for some weeks before discovered. 

I think it was a vivid sense of the Christian duty 
she owed this little soul that suggested to my wife 
a few weeks later the propriety of exposing him at 
intervals to the means of grace; so she took him 
to church. It was during the January thaws; the 
weather was extremely warm for the season, and the 
large windows behind the pulpit had been left par- 
tially open for the free admission of air. The pres- 
ence of little Pe-toh-kip in the congregation naturally 
attracted considerable attention, and the battery of 
eyes fastened upon the pew became at lasi extremely 
annoying. Soe, much to his own delight and my 
wife’s regret, I permitted the little fellow to await 
the conclusion of service in the churchyard, Un- 
lucky thought ! for, immediately after the first hymn, 
in the solemn hush just preceding prayers, there sud- 
denly sounded through the deep silence the notes 
of an Indian war-song—“ Hi, hi—ah, he—ah !”—in 
the shrillest of tones, half yelp, half howl, with an 
inconceivably ridiculous effect. There was a mo- 
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mentary struggle, then one universal roar of laughter. 
Hastening out, covered with shame as with a mantle, 
I found, beneath the open windows, and lost to all 
sense of his surroundings, little Pe-toh-kip, stripped 
to the waist, his slender figure writhing and twisting 
in the mazes of a heathen dance. 

As time wore on, it became evident that the ac- 
quisition of our vernacular by my little protégé was 
attended with much difficulty. And this fact was the 
more to be regretted because it was thought best to 
utilize his services in running errands and doing 
small jobs about the place. But when his mono- 
tongued mistress pleasantly requested his assistance 
in the performance of any task demanding manual 
labor, he seemed incapable of comprehending her 
wishes, and lingered idly about until my arrival turned 
the scale against him. True, the suggestion of an 
errand across the fields or through the woods, though 
delivered in the purest English, seldom failed in 
being intuitively understood ; and my wife insisted 
that, when rather worn by vexatious business, he 
comprehended my vigorous Saxon very well, even 
though the appealing expression of inquiry upon his 
face gave such assertion an emphatic denial. 

It was noticed, too, with some feelings of bitter- 
ness, that he betrayed no growing affection for any 
member of the family ; that, while always quiet and 
respectful, he continued isolated and apart, as if his 
being there was only a casual happening in; every 
time he passed out-of-doors, he impressed one with 
the possibility of never returning. No variation of 
treatment, either, served to affect this warp of self- 
ishness, or eradicate a prominent characteristic of 
his race. 

With the returning spring, little Pe-toh-kip may 
be said to have fairly given himself up to the bent of 
his own wild instincts. A want of application, a 
restlessness of purpose, and a love of all that was 
roving in Nature, developed simultaneously with the 
early flowers and the warm sunshine. His feverish 
attachment to change and variety nothing could re- 
press ; his native daring nothing could subdue. He 
wandered off through the fields in quest of birds or 
squirrels, when not confined at home, and returned 
exhaling the odors of fragrant grasses from his dress ; 
or stole stealthily through the neighboring streets, in 
the shadows of the evening, and came back with a 
vague suggestion of cigar-ends upon his breath. 

To me, the wild instincts of this child of Nature 
were a fascinating study, and I confess to becoming 
negatively accessory to much of his idle wander- 
ings. I was willing, even anxious, that, amid the 
splendid artificial culture to which he should attain, 
there should run a thread of his old life, sufficient- 
ly distinct to ear-mark his nationality ; that there 
should appear not only the cultivated gentleman, 
but, by certain indubitable signs, he should be 
known as the much-despised Indian. So, when 
little Pe-toh-kip requested my assistance in fashion- 
ing a bow, I called in the skill of a carpenter and 
had a good one made for him. In the use of this 
primitive weapon he rapidly became proficient ; and 
it was a source of no little pride when I could sum- 








mon my evening visitors to witness this expert bows- 
man shoot a nickel from between my extended 
fingers, But there came a time when my joy was 
turned to the gall of bitterness by discovering that 
this subtile archer, lying concealed in the long grass 
of my own door-yard, had from his coign of vantage 
deliberately shot to death an entire flock of game- 
chickens, the pet property of my next-door neigh- 
bor. And as this act of vandalism was closely fol- 
lowed by the unwonted spectacle of a valuable ter- 
rier careering wildly along the street, transfixed 
with an arrow, it was thought advisable to suppress 
the bow, and permit the barbarian in little Pe-toh- 
kip’s nature to appear in some less murderous way. 

It was the laudable desire that little Pe-toh- 
kip should feel no sense of inequality with his fel- 
lows, that prompted his mistress to dress him, if 
anything, beyond his station in life. And yet the 
best efforts of this well-meaning gentlewoman were 
constantly set at defiance, during the warm days of 
the summer, by the seeming impossibility of keeping 
him dressed at all; and her keen sense of propri- 
ety was often outraged by vague reports which rep- 
resented her little charge as divesting himself of his 
garments in an adjacent field, and then roaming over 
the neighborhood in a state of nature. It was re- 
served, however, for a lawn /é¢e, given in the inter- 
ests of the sanctuary under whose droppings we 
sat, to furnish ocular demonstration of these reports, 
vague and misty at best. 

Little Pe-toh-kip had been invited to figure as 
the son of a squaw in charge of the cigar-stand— 
the squaw, a handsome young lady gorgeously got- 
ten up for the occasion. To this end I appareled 
him in a heavy dress of beads and wampum, artis- 
tically arranged, and, impressing upon him the part 
he had to play, dispatched him alone. A chance 
trip to the stables, soon after, revealed the gaudy 
trappings of this imp of the perverse carefully 
stowed in an out-of-the-way corner, and prepared 
me, in some measure, for the sight which was to fol- 
low ; for, in sole possession of the cigar-stand, and 
surrounded by a motley crowd of men and boys, sat 
little Pe-toh-kip, clad only in an intense coloring of 
stove-polish and moistened brick-dust, and seemingly 
overwhelmed with gravity and his own sense of im- 
portance ! 

The person and character of this young boy, 
the most ordinary and the most extraordinary ac- 
tions of his life, came to be all of a piece; every 
thread of the web showed the pattern, and to pre- 
sent him well should be woven together in his de- 
scription. His very incoherences stuck together 
and suggested each other, they all belonged so decid- 
edly to him. His life became such a succession of 
annoying instances, his character developing into so 
thorough-going an aboriginal, that no one knowing 
him could imagine any change of conditions capable 
of altering him; that transmigration itself could 
conceal or confuse him ; that a pair of wings, a suit 
of talons, a beak, or a mane, could have smothered 
or masked the absolute Pe-toh-kip, or suppressed 
his individuality. And so, as there seemed a gen- 
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eral disposition to attribute a severe scalp-wound through the tents like a whirlwind, and, stampeding 


upon the head of a neighbor’s boy to a blow sur- 
reptitiously delivered by my own hatchet in the 
hands of little Pe-toh-kip, I took advantage of my 
departure for the Plains to withdraw that irrepress- 
ible child from the refining influences of our higher 
civilization. 


One day our camp upon the banks of Battle 
Creek suddenly became the scene of a wild dash of 
Blackfeet. Advancing in a semicircle, they swept 





our animals, disappeared below the horizon. The 
only one of our number who retained his presence 
of mind, in the wild scurry and confusion, was little 
Pe-toh-kip ; and when discovered running in ad- 
vance of the marauding band, apparently in an 
eager effort to save at least one horse from loss, we 
wildly cheered him on. But, alas for innate deprav- 
ity! Foremost in that yelling group, with a look of 
scornful triumph on his face, and perched upon my 
favorite roan, he rode back to that old savage life 
from which he had been rescued. 





FIRST 


HAVE led a very restless life during the last 

few years, and I am mostly at home in railroad- 
cars, waiting-rooms, hotels, and restaurants. I read 
a great deal, and have given up being very choice 
in my reading. I have a great respect for English 
and French novels, written either by authors un- 
known to me, or by those whose style I do not like. 
I do not dare to open their books even in moments 
of greatest ennui. But with the exception of. these, 
I take hold of whatever I can find in the news- 
stands and book-stalls, and look through every week- 
ly and monthly publication I meet with in reading- 
rooms, hotels, etc. Thus it happens that I always 
have fragments of different stories in my head, and 
it sometimes occurs that I confuse them and join the 
end of one to the beginning of another. 

Some of these patchwork stories I like as much 
as the best-known novels of celebrated authors. 
This is a matter of taste. Sometimes I finish a 
tale, the beginning of which I have read somewhere, 
in my own fashion ; or I put the first chapters to a 
second volume which may have come into my hands. 
Sometimes I find it difficult to remember which is 
my own and which is the author’s work. In many 
cases I forget in the morning, when I leave a city, 
what I have read the night before. But when I like 
a story, I repeat it to myself, as I am traveling along, 
and I remember it from time to time, as if it were 
an event which I had experienced or invented my- 
self. The following tale is one of this class. I do 
not remember where I have read it for the first time, 
nor do I know whether the story, as I am going to 
relate it to you, is the same as I readit. But the 
idea is not my own. I think I found it in a French 
magazine. But that must have been many years 
ago; for some Parisian friends of mine, who read 
everything in the shape of periodical literature, do 
not remember ever having seen it. Should the au- 
thor at any time claim it as his own, I will with 
thanks return its here, however, is the story as it 
has gradually taken shape in my head: 


The numerous guests of the Countess de B—— 
had begun to retire at about eleven o'clock, and 
toward midnight only a few of the most intimate 
friends of the family were assembled in the drawing- 





LOVE. 


room. The handsome Palaméde had given his final 
opinion on the most noteworthy toilets of the even- 
ing ; René had talked about the last duel, Edmond 
of the last steeple-chase ; the last society scandal 
had been discussed with the usual kindness and 
charitableness ; and for the first time during the 
evening the conversation began to lag. 

The countess turned to her neighbor Gaston. 

“You are to-day more noisy than usual,” she 
said ; “for the last half-hour you have been asleep 
with open eyes.” 

The gentleman whom she addressed was sitting 
on a low chair, and had been deeply interested in a 
conversation with the fire in the chimney. He turned 
slowly round, and said : 

“T have been thinking of my first love.” 

“Gratitude honors the receiver and the giver,” 
replied the countess. ‘‘ Tell us the story of your 
first love, which makes you so thoughtful even to- 
day.” 

Gaston rubbed his long, thin hands, and began as 
follows : 

“ When I speak of my first love I do not mean 
the very first, although at the time I suffered delight- 
ful pain and anxious joys. But when I think of it 
now it seems to be somebody else’s, and not my own, 
story. I was about twelve years old; she was the 
sister of my friend Jacques. I saw her for the first 
time in the play-ground of our school, where she 
came one day with her mother to pay a visit to her 
brother. It was in the winter, the ground was cov- 
ered with snow, and a furious battle was raging be- 
tween two parties that had been formed among the 
boys. In the same moment that I first saw her at the 
entrance of the play-ground a hard-frozen snowball 
struck me such a violent blow on my forehead that 
I lost consciousness, and fell down. When I re- 
gained my senses I was lying on a sofa in the jani- 
tor’s lodge, and the two ladies, the mother and sister 
of my friend, were standing by my side, and anxious- 
ly looking into my face. 

“The next morning they sent to inquire after my 
health, and, on the following Sunday, I went with 
Jacques to visit them at their house. I did not dare 
to speak a word, not even to look at her, but I would 
have been willing to rush through fire and water 
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to attract once more the anxious, kind look of the | 
beautiful girl, On my way to the school in the | 
evening, I invented wonderful deeds of daring I 
would perform, and which would astonish her and | 
excite her admiration. I did not expect nor ask for 
more. The unconscious dawning of love in the 
youthful heart belongs, with all its characteristics, to 
childhood alone. The young heart is foolishly eager, 
easily satisfied, and exceedingly selfish and vain. It 
is not yet capable of loving, but it longs to be loved, 
to be admired ; it does not aim at making others 
happy ; the only happiness it knows is a delightful 
trouble ; the only desire, to receive love without giv- 
ing it. In later years one gives without receiving, 
and that is not very pleasant either. And thus every- 
thing is for the best in this world—where there are 
people that find pleasure only in giving, and others 
who are only happy in receiving. But what a blissful 
brief period is that when one gives and receives, 
when one loves and is loved again! I have known 
that time; but she, who made me so unspeakably 
happy, has now forsaken me. How beautiful was 
the world when I saw it with her, how blue the sky, 
how balmy the air! Hand-in-hand we hastened from 
place to place, and wherever we went Joy smiled to 
greet us, and Pleasure bade us to stay. We went on, 
singing, laughing, rejoicing, sure of our happiness 
everywhere. Sometimes our exuberant joy would 
astonish more cautious people. But their severe look 
would soften when their eyes had rested upon us for 
amoment. ‘They are young, let them enjoy them- 
selves,’ said the old people, and with a melancholy 
smile they passed on. She clung so lovingly to my 
arm, she pressed herself so fondly to my side, that I 
thought I could never, never lose her. The idea 
of a possible change never came to me, never dark- 
ened one moment’s happiness. Weeks, months, years 
passed by—we were not aware of it. 

“One evening, after we had spent the day more 
cheerfully and happily than usual, she appeared to 
me, all at once, cold and down-hearted. A terrible 
fear overcame me, an icy shudder seized hold of me. 








: farce did not last long. 


| ‘She will leave me,’ I said to myself; ‘ surely, surely, 


she will leave me!’ Then I remembered how little 
I really had cared for her; howI had tried her faith- 
fulness and devotion, perhaps too much, For the 
first time I felt my confidence shaken, and anxiously . 
I sought her eyes. But her look gave me no re- 
sponse ; her eyes turned away fromme. My rest was 
gone, my life was changed. Sometimes she would 
again press me to her bosom with wild passion, but 
the sweetness of her kisses was lost. Often she 
pushed me unkindly away, and to my nameless grief 
I saw that my love annoyed her. One evening, when 
I came home at a late hour, I found the room dark, 
cold, and deserted ; she, my joy, my love, my light, 
my all, had left me! 

‘* Now there began a miserable life forme. The 
loss I had suffered gnawed at my heart, but I took 
care to hide it before the world. I tried to show a 
happy, joyful face ; I sought the society of young, 
cheerful people ; I spent more care on my dress than 
I had ever done before. My enemies even said that 
I tried to hide the pallor of my cheeks by artifi- 
cial means. That is not true; but I must confess 
that I used a great many different tinctures and 
washes to prevent baldness and gray hair. But this 
I grew tired of this hypocri- 
sy, and cared no more for what the world said or 
thought. I know that my beloved has left me ; that 
nothing can bring her back; and everybody may 
know the loss I have suffered. But I still weep for 
her who has left me. I miss her everywhere ; noth- 
ing, nothing can take her place ; and I would will- 
ingly give all I possess, every joy and every happi- 
ness that may be in store for me, if I could call her 
once more mine—if I could live over again those 
blissful days during which alone I was happy.” 

Gaston was silent, and stared into the dying 
ashes, and rubbed his thin hands together. 

“What was the name of this wonderful creat- 
ure?” inquired the countess. 

‘* My youth,” replied Gaston, without lifting his 
eyes from the’ fire. 





EDITOR’S TABLE. 


HERE are some writers who are impatient under 

the restrictions which the moral sense of the com- 
munity imposes upon art. They are accustomed to affirm 
that art is privileged to deal with all the facts of life and 
Nature, and that the exclusion of passions because they 
are wrong passions, of acts because they are criminal 
acts, is simply to emasculate our literature. A corre- 
spondent, influenced by these ideas, denounces the Ameri- 
can public as ‘‘ squeamish, feeble, and sophistical,” and 
thinks that, because of this disposition, there is no hope 
for American literature. Writers who entertain these 
views are accustomed to hold up the example of France, 
where pictorial art is pagan in its devotion to the nude, 
and literature wholly free in the selection of its themes 
and in its treatment of them. The only true morals of 





art are, we are told, the morals of fidelity to facts, of 
truthfulness to ideals and perceptions, of earnest and 
unrelaxing study. This seems plausible enough, and has 
many eloquent defenders. But, nevertheless, it is falla- 
cious. Art has the whole broad field of Nature before it, 
it is true, but its province in this wide area is to select. 
It is not privileged to deal with things simply because 
they are: it must confine itself to those facts that have 
either a high zsthetic or a true moral significance. Beau- 
ty may be exclusively the aim of the poet or the painter. 
Each may with all propriety limit his purpose to the 
production of pleasurable sensations. It is true that a 
well-painted landscape, or a piece of elevated, harmonious 
verse, or a fine statue, or a noble pile of architecture, has 
each that subtile morality which all things possess that 
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lift up the imagination and fill us with the sense of di- book is placed in her hands that is not first exam- 
vine beauty. But they are without distinct ethical pur- ined ; not a soul is permitted to breathe a word in her 
pose, and all art may be similarly freed from any primary | ear upon any topic without the knowledge of her guar- 
necessity of morals—that is, it may be wholly zsthetic | dians. She knows neither literature, nor art, nor thc 
in its inspiration and in its aim, But it is not privileged, | world ; she is educated under the most exacting and 
on the other hand, to be distinctly immoral : its business | watchful ‘‘ squeamishness” possible. Does our corre- 
is to select, to discover and portray the beautiful, the ele- spondent long to see a similar condition of things here ? 
vated, the ennobling, the pleasurable ; to stir the emotions Does he wish to see American literature liberated from 
of pity and sympathy, to excite admiration and emulation, | that moral control under which it now exists, and, as a 
to enlarge the boundary of experience and sensation ; but | consequence, excluded from our homes and withdrawn 
it is not privileged to deal with the repulsive and horrible, | from the hands of our women? This would inevitably 
to act upon morbid and unhealthful passions, to excite | be the result ; and, therefore, we for our part believe that 
contempt for sacred or rightful things, to appeal to gross | the American ‘‘ squeamishness” which endeavors to keep 
or sensual appetites, to deal with the foul and diseased | literature pure is far preferable to that French “ squeam- 
things of life. The most strenuous upholder of the | ishness” which permits great license to its writers, but 
largeness and freedom of art must see that it is under | at the same time shuts the domestic door upon them. 
obligation to select, to exclude, to separate the fit from 
the unfit. It is certain that one of the most effective weapons 
Now, this selection, this exclusion, this separation of | which can be used in politics, or indeed on any stage in 
the fit from the unfit, are governed by prevalent conditions | which men meet in rivalry and collision, is amenity. 
of culture, taste, and conscience, It is different at differ- | Not only the man who does not lose his temper usually 
ent periods and in different countries. Those among us | has the best of the argument, but he who goes fur- 
who cite the example of France—we say nothing about | ther, who seems to willingly admit the strength of his 
the taste that would uphold the immoral side of French | adversary, who compliments his adversary’s plea, and 
literature—forget that the reading public of the two coun- | conveys the impression that he is meeting a foeman 
tries differ in one most important particular. Here lit- | worthy of his own steel, sets forth with a signal advan- 
erature is written for and read by both sexes and all | tage in his favor. To admit good motives and able 
classes ; there it undergoes the most rigid selection. The | reasoning in an opponent, is to elevate a speaker’s own 
novel in France, for instance, scarcely enters respectable | plea to a higher force and dignity ; the inference forced 
families at all ; no young girl is permitted access to it, and | upon the mind being that the stronger the foe, the greater 
even elders in the more serious classes will not touch it, | the merit of the victory. Mutual courtesies between polit- 
With us, on the contrary, the novel, and the magazines | ical or literary adversaries are always pleasant to see, and 
with their many stories, enter every house, they lieon every | invariably exalt the respect in which they are held. We 
centre-table, they are as accessible to the girl of sixteen | always like to hear, too, of the strong private friendships 
as to the man of sixty, and the majority of their readers | which sometimes exist between public men who, in their 
is composed of the female sex. What has followed is | public capacity, are earnest antagonists. Through all 
just what any wise man would have predicted : whenever | the heat of the Andrew Johnson controversy, William H. 
and wherever women become readers, license of speech | Seward, his Secretary of State, was socially familiar with 
and many subjects are driven out of literature. The se- | Thaddeus Stevens, Johnson’s fiercest assailant ; no public 
lection, the exclusion, the separation of the fit from the | difference threw a shadow on the intimacy of these po- 
unfit, become governed by new necessities and new prin- | litical veterans. Webster and Calhoun, too, though 
ciples, As to this selection and separation being with us | often pitted against each other on questions the most 
too narrow and limited, a majority of people believe them | irritating, were very strong friends to the last ; and Cal- 
to be not nearly rigid enough. However this may be, | houn rose from his death-bed to totter to the Senate- 
it is evidently absurd to talk of the squeamishness of | Chamber and hear Webster make his famous 7th of 
American readers, when, in truth, they are the most lib- | March speech. When the younger Pitt died, his great 
eral of all peoples. They throw open their libraries toev- | rival, Charles James Fox, made a eulogy upon him, 
ery class. They teach their children to be readers ; they | all the more glowingly eloquent by reason of their long 
cover their library-tables in confidence with the fresh | public hostility; and that eulogy did more to keep 
issues from the press, and they discuss freely with their | Fox's memory green in England than his most impas- 
sons and daughters the qualities of new novels and new | sioned philippic against Pitt's policy. The eulogy on 
poems. This confidence editors of magazines are spe- | Sumner by Lamar was one of the most striking in- 
cially bound to justify, however impatient their contribu- | stances of the effect of a generous tribute paid to an 








tors may be under the wise restrictions imposed by cus- | earnest opponent. It is a pity that, on the occasion of 
tom and good morals. It is thus evident that the charge the death of the foremost Frenchman of the age, this 
against us of squeamishness springs from a most im- generosity and amenity should have been conspicuously 
perfect knowledge of the facts. Compared with other | wanting in some of the public men of France; and the 
countries, it may be said to be unknown with us. In France | treatment which the memory of M. Thiers received, 
a young woman is watched over at every step; not a | while he lay yet unburied at St.-Germain, has discov- 
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ered to us, in a very disagreeable way, the extreme 
virulence and rancor which have developed in the party 
conflict in France. Journalists were found, men who 
would fain be thought not only patriotic but pious, who 
could insult the illustrious dead, by denying him all sin- 
cerity, by accusing him of dishonest greed, and by de- 
claring that his death was a distinct act of God to cut 
short his iniquitous career ! 

Times, indeed, have changed for the worse since M. 
Thiers retired, four years ago, from the presidency. The 
‘*‘ marshalate” has somehow lost the graceful social 
charm which was one of the most pleasing features of 
French politics under Thiers, Then there was almost 
“an era of good feeling.” Looking at the rule of Thiers, 
and that of MacMahon, from a social point of view, 
the contrast is very striking. At the marshal’s recep- 
tions it is seldom that any except partisans of his pub- 
lic policy are to be met with. It is, as has been re- 
marked, ‘‘a régime of rudeness, savoring a good deal of 
the camp.” Thiers had the grace and tact to introduce 
social amenity as one of the forces and bulwarks of his 
government. He managed with an easy, adroit don- 
homie which undoubtedly lent strength to his popularity 
and his public influence. In those crowded receptions 
at the Elysée, in the centre of which the wonderful little 
man dispensed the hospitalities of the state with a genial 
loquacity all his own, there were gathered, not Republi- 
cans alone, but ‘such a throng as no French court, 
royal or imperial, ever attracted during the present cen- 
tury. Nobles of the ancien régime and radicals of the 
deepest dye; soldiers and speculators, to whom the hum 
of the imperial bees was dearer than the scent of the silver 
lilies ; priests, infidels, artists, poets, journalists, sevants, 
and dourgeotsie, ballasted with steady Orleanism—they 
were all there on the common ground that divided them 
least; and they would eye each other without frenzy, 
and even jest and argue without flying at each other’s 
throats.” These pleasant dissolvings of political rancor 
in social contact and amenity have sadly vanished under 
the grim and taciturn soldier who now rules France; 
and this is one of the least promising features of the 
condition of the volatile and excitable people of that 
land. 





THE people whom the summer vacation best serves 
are they who are glad to depart upon it, and equally 
glad to return, the rest and recreation over, to the more 
active duties of home. Those who went away somewhat 
worn and weary have well used the vacation if they 
find themselves, at the end of it, rested and ready to cope 
anew with the perplexities of the household and with 
business cares. Only people who have abused the time 
appointed for leisurely recuperation, and have kept up in 
the country the city’s dissipations, find the exmuz of home 
oppressive when the autumn hiatus finds them once more 
ensconced within it. But, even to those who have made 


the best of vacation, who have rested and disported 
themselves, whose cheeks are the ruddier and whose step 
is the brisker for the long, pleasant outing, getting into 








the harness again is at first somewhat irksome. Man is 
but mortal. To most men and women work is more or 
less painful. Few are there, for all the moralizing of 
philosophers, who embrace labor with fervor for its own 
sake. We can easily imagine—indeed, we think we have 
seen her, more than once—a wife who is above criticism 
as a wife and a housekeeper, to whom the sudden cessa- 
tion of the relief from servant management and the con- 
stant watch to be kept on market-men is at first ever so 
little grating and disagreeable. It is hard to begin the 
struggle over again. A man may well be excused if, the 
first time he catches sight of his counting-room after a 
downright jolly vacation, he is heard to heave a gently 
plaintive sigh. He should be credited with real courage 
if, like the truly brave soldier, he subdues the temptation 
to retreat, and marches sturdily up to his duty. So, too, 
the wife who comes out the first day of the return with a 
household in apple-pie order, and a first-rate dinner, should 
be made to feel that she is deserving rather more than 
the ordinary cordiality of domestic compliment. 

The vacation, after a few weeks, becomes a pleasant 
reminiscence, and thus extends its beneficence into the 
work-a-day life. How many dinner and tea tables are en- 
livened by recollections of the mishaps and adventures, 
the impromptu hops and the woodland picnics, the pis- 
catory joys and thrilling escapes of sea-side sojourns, the 
big climbs and rough tumbles of the mountains, the de- 
lightful qualities of one family, the amusing oddities of 
another, even the merits and demerits of the meals that 
were served, and the horses that were supplied by mine 
host or hostess of the summer resorts! Then, and then 
only, are the sweet absence of care, the change of habits, 
and the fullness of fun and pleasure, which a well-spent 
vacation affords, entirely appreciated. Indeed, few peo- 
ple, of any age or condition, can pass a vacation amid 
unwonted scenes, without bringing home something 
besides their trunks and portmanteaus. Something of 
geography, of the condition of new regions, of indus- 
tries and products, of customs and habits, has been 
learned. The wife has enjoyed a relief from often gnaw- 
ing troubles, which come with a large and growing 
family ; her children, running wild by strand or over 
field and meadow, have not only had a long, sweet 
draught of freedom — and freedom which, to men, is 
sacred, to the child is a thrilling luxury—but have tough- 
ened and tanned, and have been well built up to resist 
the renewed siege of book and blackboard on their little 
constitutions. Paterfamilias may have grumbled some- 
what at being torn away from ledger and mart, but has 
found even indolence, when well timed, to ‘‘ pay,” and 
before vacation is over has waxed enthusiastic over its be- 
neficent boons of appetite and spirits. He has become 
reconciled to the depletion of his pocket-book, which he 
foresaw with misgiving, but which he has at last accepted 
with even a smiling grace. Girls have returned with new 
sweethearts ; and young men, some of them, have had a 
triumphal reéntry into town as the conquerors of “‘a 
beauty and a fortune.” By association alike with Nature 
and with new acquaintances, thrown together from many 
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widely-separated homes, how many vacation-people have 
become more kindly and mellow ; what not slight prog- 
ress has been made in the culture of genial ahd social 
qualities ! 


GENTLE malediction has many a time and oft been 
lavished upon those horrid institutions, the clubs, by 
dames who suspected their husbands of deserting the 
home-fare for the Sybaritic feasts in which they are sup- 
posed to revel at those palatial retreats of men alone. 
The more attractive the clubs are imagined to be, the 
more vehement are the protestations against them. Had 
woman-suffrage prevailed we might have seen lady-poli- 
ticians insisting on bracketing clubs with polygamy and 
slavery as ‘‘ triplet relics of barbarism.” The idea pre- 
vails to some extent among the ladies that the club is no 
less gorgeous in its upholstered luxury than in the tooth- 
some excellence of its cudsine, and that the plain dinner 
of the domestic circle offers no attractions to him who 
finds at his club a bewildering bill-of-fare of cunningly- 
contrived e#trées and made dishes. But in London, at 
least, startling revelations have recently been made as to 
the club-tables, It turns out that they are far from af- 
fording the Olympian feasts which have existed in the 
wifely imagination. An eminent single lady, whose 
grievance must be supposed to be one of sympathy with 
the sex in general rather than personal, took occasion to 
inveigh, at a public meeting, against the unsocial lux- 
uries and extravagancies of the clubs. She evidently 
had the idea that club-men are wont to indulge habitual- 
ly and unreservedly in the choicest of dishes and rarest 
of wines ; and, in the name of the wives of England, 
she protested against their selfish desertion of home for a 
purpose so low as the entertainment of the stomach. 
Her address brought into the field an adversary in the 
shape of an old club-man, who told some quite unex- 
pected truths. He said that most men who dine in the 
London clubs adhere to the national joint, the smoking 
potato, and the foaming toby of beer. He declared, as a 
member of half a dozen clubs, that club-dinners have long 
been at once deteriorating in quality and rising in price ; 
and, in tones that have a touch of epicurean pathos, he 
deplored the gradual extinction of first-class cordons bleus 
as chief cooks of London establishments. The glories 
of such masters of the art culinary as Soyer and Franca- 
telli have departed ; their places are filled by incompe- 
tents; and so the British club-man, deserting the suc- 
culent dishes of French concoction, has fallen back on 
plain roast-beef and Yorkshire pudding. Club-life, in- 
deed, as it used to be fifty years ago, no longer exists in 
London. Men use the clubs rather as a ‘‘ headquarters,” 
a political rendezvous, or a lounging-place, than as a re- 
sort for the gratification of a gastronomic passion, or 
the refreshment of genial social festivity. As the club- 
man we have referred to says, the dinners got at the 
clubs ‘‘are usually poor, ill-served, and hastily eaten.” 








It is even becoming customary for an Englishman who 


desires to show attention to an acquaintance from abroad | 
to take him home to dinner instead of dining him at hisclub. | 








THE apparently endless question of the validity of 
the so-called spiritual phenomena has received new im- 
portance in the discussion growing out of Dr. Carpen- 
ter’s recent utterances thereon. Mr. Alfred R. Wallace 
has replied to Dr. Carpenter with good effect, and Dr. 
Buchanan assails him through the pages of 7he Popular 


| Science Monthly with a greater command of telling epi- 


thets than of good breeding or good temper. The ques- 
tion is one that seems to be in no fair way of settlement. 
Believers marshal an immense array of evidence in sup- 
port of their faith, and skeptics refuse to place that reli- 
ance on the testimony which the spiritualists passionate- 
ly demand for it. The simple truth is, that no amount 
of evidence, or of that which with others passes for evi- 
dence, can convince certain minds of the trustworthiness 
of testimony that asserts something which to them is 
absolutely impossible. It is easier to believe that decep- 
tion or self-deception somewhere exists in the evidence 
educed in these cases than to believe that well-estab- 
lished laws of Nature can be suspended. ‘* In life,” says 
the editor of the Science Monthly, ** by all his resources, 
the most gifted man cannot suspend the operation of 
gravity upon a single particle of matter by an infinitesi- 
mal fraction. But when he dies we are taught that his 
ghost can come back and suspend this action of gravity 
in a way to excite the astonishment of whole circles.” Is 
it a wonder that men of cautious temperament pause be- 
fore they accept as valid these amazing assertions, so com- 
monly brought forward by the spiritualists ? It is much 
easier, as we have said, to assume that some error exists 
in the testimony than to believe that fixed laws of Nature 
have been set at defiance. It is true the marvelous sto- 
ries we hear are affirmed to be ‘‘ the consequences of 
higher laws of Nature, by which the lower ordinances of 
the material sphere are overcome.” This explanation, 
which is so easy of assertion or invention, can have no 
weight with men who fail to discover, by all their tests, 
in all their study and knowledge, any operation in Na- 
ture that is not uniform in its action, and open to the 
observation of all students alike. That one group of 
men may invoke or suspend forces which other groups of 
men are powerless to effect is to a majority of men of 
science a wholly unthinkable proposition. That the uni- 
formities of visible Nature cease to be uniformities at 
the intrusion qf unseen beings is also an unthinkable 
proposition to this class of minds ; and hence the debate 
is likely to go on forever. It simply cannot be settled. 
The skepticism of the man who denies the authenticity 
of the asserted phenomena in spiritualism springs from 
the most absolute belief in the constancy of the laws 
of Nature as they have been verified through all time, 
and by the experience of the great body of mankind; 
and this faith cannot be disturbed by anything less 
broadly established and less essentially convincing. 





CONSIDERABLE has recently been said about the poe- 
try of the future, the intimation being that poets are here- 
after to find a new inspiration in the wonders of science, 
a fresh supply of material for illustration, comparison, 
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and speculation, in the marvels of Nature that science 
has unfolded and is continually unfolding for us. Not- 
withstanding the sneer with which this doctrine is re- 
ceived in many quarters, we think there is something in 
it. It is quite true that the wonders of science are no 
new things in the world, but the imaginative side of sci- 
ence—its marvels, its mysteries, its discoveries, its har- 
monies, its profundities, the immense reach of specula- 
tive thought which it opens—has only recently taken 
active hold of the poetic and the popular mind, It has 
hitherto been assumed in an off-hand manner that sci- 
ence means simply the mathematical and the exact: it 
has not been fully perceived, so far as its uses for imagi- 
native work are concerned, that its methods, however cold 
and formal, have been unfolding the marvelous and giv- 
ing scope for the constructive to an extent that no other 
intellectual process has equaled. The poet has seen in- 
numerable charms in all the familiar things about him— 
in the air, the sky, the sunset, the meadow-grasses, the 
brook, the forest-leaves, the rocks—but has been heedless 
of the stranger beauties and the breathless marvels per- 
taining to these things that science has been revealing. 
It is this new knowledge that is to enter into poetry, ac- 
cording to the belief of some hopeful persons, and give 
it fresh significance. Poetry must always largely deal 
with the emotional in the future as it has dealt with it in 
the past—the human passions must always be its dom- 
inant theme. But the new fields of knowledge always 
opening to the poet enlarge his horizon, equip him with 
new ideas for his imagery ; and in this way doubtless 
the poetry of the future is to attain a measure of dis- 
tinctiveness derived from the scientific tendency of the 
age—not by making it pedantic, harsh, or mathematical, 
but by lending it new color, so to speak, and fresh con- 
ditions of thought. 


One of the religious journals is very much puzzled 
to understand what there is in the story, ‘‘ That Hus- 
band of Mine,” to justify its immense popularity. It 
is rather strange that it should have gone to the con- 
tents of the book in search for the explanation of the 





phenomenon, if phenomenon it is. As the critic accu- 
rately says, the book referred to ‘is a vivacious, rather 
humorous, well-written story of domestic life ;” but there 
are many other books quite as noteworthy for these qual- 
ities, the sales of which have scarcely paid the printers’ 
bills. The reason of the great success of ‘‘ That Hus- 
band of Mine” lies almost wholly outside of its covers : 
it is not due to anything for which the author is to be 
held responsible at all, excepting the title. Given at any 
time a catching title, enough merit to rescue the volume 
from dullness, and an abundance of ingenious advertis- 
ing, and what trifle of the kind could not be forced 
into large circulation? There must, however, be com- 
paratively a taking phrase in the title, as well as exten- 
sive placarding, to secure the result: divorce one from 
the other, and a different story would be the conse- 
quence. It is unfortunate enough that success can be 
won in this easy, off-hand way, for on all sides thor- 
oughly sound and worthy literary work lies neglected, 
while this dashing sketch takes wholesale possession of 
the public. We should remember, however, that a suc- 
cess of this nature is mainly obtained with that crude 
multitude who commonly are readers of nothing but 
newspapers, who have neither scholarship nor taste, 
and who never enter the domain of literature except 
to secure a little idle amusement. The true literary 
public—the established body of book-readers—is not 
responsible for these sensational successes—successes 
which have an unfavorable influence upon many writers, 
who are too often by their false glamour seduced from 
earnest and worthy work to the manufacture of inferior 
but quickly marketable literature. It may be said in 
defense of many literary trifles that they carry brightness 
and cheer into many households. All books ought to do 
this, and at the same time do more—give tone to the 
mind, elevation to the imagination, warmth to the 
heart. Let us have, if possible, truly good books that 
sell by the hundred thousand—books that unite with a 
power to please a force that cultivates—books that may 
afford delight to the multitude without lowering the dig- 
nity of letters. 





Books of 


EW literary workers of our day, or of any period, 

in fact, have pursued so steadily and consistently a 
line of effort early marked out as Mr. Francis Parkman. 
At the age of eighteen, as he tells us in one of his pref- 
aces, he formed the purpose of writing on French-Amer- 
ican history, and at once began the study of localities 
and the collection of materials. In his original scheme 
he meant to limit himself to the great contest which 
brought that history to a close ; but as his investigations 
proceeded his plan was gradually extended so as to cover 
the whole field of French colonial experiences in the New 
World. Of the series of works thus conceived, four vol- 
umes have appeared from time to time, and have easily 
secured a foremost place in the small body of standard 
historical literature that America has produced. The 
fifth volume, entitled ‘‘ Count Frontenac and New France 





the Day. 


under Louis XIV.,” ! is just issued, and falls to our lot to 
be described. 

In the first place, it is observable that at the stage of 
his narrative which Mr. Parkman has now reached there 
is less of that charm of romantic adventure and daring 
achievement which rendered his earlier volumes so de- 
lightful to read, and comparatively little of that heroism 
of character which was evoked among the sturdy pio- 
neers by the hard conditions of their contest with savage 
Nature. On the other hand, the narrative emerges from 
its local and personal narrowness of range, and takes on 
the gravity of a national struggle and an international 
interest. Under Count Frontenac occurred the first seri- 


“1 Count Frontenac and New France under Louis XIV. By 
Francis Parkman. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 8vo, pp. 
463. 
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ous collision between the two rival powers who in the 
seventeenth century were colonizing North America, and 
it was then first perceived by both French and English 


that the question at issue involved nothing less than na- | 


tional ascendency on this continent. The French were 
the first to grasp its true significance, and Frontenac’s 
rule saw the inauguration of that ‘‘ grand scheme of mil- 
itary occupation by which France strove to envelop and 
hold in check the industrial populations of the English 
colonies.” The English contented themselves for the 
most part with a verbal assertion of their right to all the 
territory from their settlements ‘‘ westward to the Pa- 
cific ;"" but New York, which toward the close of the cen- 
tury had begun to rise decidedly in influence and power, 
stirred up the deadly Iroquois against the Canadians and 
their Indian allies, and the destructive inroads of these 
renowned confederates compelled the French in mere 
self-defense to direct their arms against the frontier. 
The border raids to which these troubles gave rise ex- 
tended from the shores of Lake Ontario to the coast of 
Maine, and the story of them fills one of the most tragic 
chapters in the history of English colonization in Amer- 
ica ; while the abortive expeditions of Sir William Phips 
and Peter Schuyler against Quebec involved their project- 
ors in financial embarrassments scarcely less disastrous 
than the material losses which they caused, and destroyed 
that military prestige which was so essential to the main- 
tenance of peace with the savage hordes of the frontier. 
The period covered by Mr. Parkman in his present work 
is the one when the star of France in the New World 
was at its brightest, and, though deeply interesting in all 
its details, is to English readers perhaps the least agree- 
able page in our colonial annals. 

The chief interest of the narrative, however, céntres 
in the person of Count Frontenac, of whom Mr. Park- 
man says that ‘‘a more remarkable figure, in its bold 
and salient individuality and sharply-marked light and 
shadow, is nowhere seen in American history,” and, in 
another place, that he was ‘‘the most remarkable man 
who ever represented the crown of France in the New 
World.” It is of the essence of Mr. Parkman’s literary 
method to give prominence rather to vivid personal de- 
tails, anecdotes of character, picturesque episodes which 
serve to throw a side-light upon the time, and illustrative 
sketches of manners and modes of life cited from con- 
temporary chronicles, than to that formal record of events 
which usually engages the attention of historians ; and 
his work not only furnishes us with a life-like portrait of 
a singularly striking and picturesque character, but re- 
flects back to us as from a magic mirror such a picture of 
the age of Louis XIV.—a picture embracing such dra- 
matic contrasts as the gorgeous court-life of Versailles 
and the sickening horrors of an Indian cannibal-feast 
amid the desolate fastnesses of the Western wilderness— 
as cannot be found elsewhere. Seldom has the career of 
a great leader of men been portrayed in such animated 
style, and the novelist would have reason to complain 
who should be asked to produce something which, mere- 
ly as a narrative, should prove as fascinating to the 
reader, 

The vast collections of material which have accumu- 
lated upon his hands, the labor and research involved in 
their sifting and arrangement, and the slow progress 
which a work necessarily makes which demands such 
wide-reaching study of original documents, seem to have 
at last awakened in Mr. Parkman the apprehension that 
he may not be able to carry out his task in its entirety ; 
and it is announced that the next volume of the se- 

ries will pass over an intervening period of less decisive 
importance, and tell of ‘‘ Montcalm and the Fall of New 





| France.” No living writer could depict this great catas- 


| trophe as Mr. Parkman will depict it, and we may feel 
| grateful that he has not left the most important portion 

of his work to the doubtful chances of the future ; but 
| all who have the honor of American literature at heart 
will join us in the hope that the author may live to fill in 
all the outlines of his original scheme. 





As a companion-volume to Wallace's ‘‘ Russia ” and 
Baker’s ‘‘ Turkey,” which have already become standard 
works, Messrs. Holt & Co. offer ‘‘ Egypt As It Is,” by J. 
C. McCoan.! Mr. McCoan has long been a resident in 
the Levant, is favorably known to the world of letters as 
editor of the Levant Herald, has made a special study of 
Eastern politics and society, and, in collecting materials 
for the present work, has spent a considerable portion of 
the last three years in Egypt, where he received that gen- 
erous and effective help which it seems to be the settled 
policy of the khedive’s government to extend to inquiring 
foreigners. His work is by far the best interpretation of 
modern Egypt that has yet been made in English, and is 
well worthy of a place in the library beside the two vol- 
umes that have preceded it in the series. It is less sys- 
tematic and exhaustive than Mr. Wallace’s incomparable 
work on Russia, less entertaining and also less discursive 
than Colonel Baker’s animated narrative of personal ob- 
servations and experiences in Turkey ; but in the special 
field which the author has chosen for treatment it meets 
a want which has been but feebly supplied by any or all 
of the numerous books of which Egypt in some of its 
many aspects has been the subject. 

It will be easier, perhaps, to define what this special 
field is by pointing out what the book is mof than by de- 
scribing in detail what it zs. In the first place, then, it is 
not historical—the antiquities of the country, which, as 
the author says, have been exhaustively described by a 
hundred pens from Strabo to the last edition of Mur- 
ray’s ‘‘ Hand - book,” being scarcely referred to, and 
then only as fortifying an inference or illustrating a 
conclusion. In the second place, it says very little of 
the social life of Egypt, for the sufficient reasons that to 
describe this at all adequately would require a volume to 
itself, and that Mr. Lane’s ‘‘ Modern Egyptians,” though 
written as long ago as 1835, still affords a faithful and 
vivid portraiture of the manners and customs of both 
Arab and Copt, notwithstanding the superficial changes 
that have been recently produced by’the spread of educa- 
tion and the influence of a much larger European ele- 
ment in the population. In the third place, it is not a 
record of that Egyptian travel and Nile-voyaging to 
which a whole literature has been devoted, nor a sum- 
mary of the explorations and expeditions by which the 
sway of the khedive has been nominally carried into the 
very heart of thbse remote regions which lie beneath the 
equator in the interior of the continent. What Mr. 
McCoan has aimed to furnish is ‘‘ a comprehensive ac- 
count of the economical state of the country as zt és "— 
of that New Egypt ‘‘ which has risen, not on the ruins 
of, but side by side with the imperishable old, railways 
and telegraphs, sugar-factories and cotton-gins, mingling 
not incongruously with pyramids, rock-tombs, temples, 
and hieroglyphs dating from before Abraham.” 

In so far as the work enters the domain of history, it 
is an account of the circumstances under which Mehemet 
Ali established the present government, of the various 
modifications in the relations between Egypt and the 





1 Egypt As It Is. By J.C. McCoan. With a Map taken 
from the Most Recent Survey. New York: Henry Holt & 
Co. 8vo, pp. xv.-417. 
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Porte which have been brought about by his successors, 
and of the dynastic changes by which the Western prin- 
ciple of direct descent has been substituted for the com- 
mon Oriental usage of descent to eldest agnate ; but 
even these important events are only briefly summarized, 
and the author’s attention is mainly concentrated upon 
the reign of the present khedive, and espécially upon the 
actually existing internal and external condition of Egypt 
Proper, as he calls that portion of the khedive’s territory 
which lies between the Mediterranean and the First 
Cataract. Perhaps the best way to indicate the scope 
and character of the work will be to quote the headings 
of the various chapters, which are as follows : ‘* Territo- 
ry,” ‘ Population,” ‘‘ Cities and Towns,” ‘‘ Egypt and 
the Porte,” “‘ Administration,” ‘‘ Finances,” ‘* The Dai- 
ras,” ** Commerce,” “‘ Agriculture,” ‘* Public Instruction,” 
“« Public Works ” (including the Suez Canal), ‘‘ Judicial 
Reforms,” ‘“* Manufacturing and Other Industries,” ‘‘ Sla- 
very,” ‘* Fauna and Flora,” “ Climate,” and ‘‘ The Sou- 
dan.” The last-named chapter describes briefly but 
clearly the successive steps by which the vast interior 
equatorial districts have been annexed to Egypt; and a 
number of appendices contain tabulated accounts of 
the viceregal family, of Egyptian currency, weights and 
measures, and calendars, of the cost of living in Egypt, 
of foreign trade, and of the financial decrees. A propos 
of the latter, the text of Mr. Cave’s now celebrated report 
on the financial condition of Egypt is given in full. 
Great labor has evidently been bestowed upon the 
statistical portion of the book, such data being, of course, 
much more difficult to procure in a country like Egypt 
than in countries where the methods of civilization have 
been longer in practice. The tone of the work is tem- 
perate and discriminating—hearty admiration of the khe- 
dive’s character and apparent purposes being qualified in 
Mr. McCoan’s mind by a keen perception of the mistakes 
which he has made in several matters of vast moment to 
his people. The style, though lacking in animation, is 
always lucid and precise, and, even when dealing with 
statistical and administrative details, never quite reaches 
the level of tediousness. The excellent map with which 
the volume is provided, better than any yet published, 
depicts Egypt from the Mediterranean to the equator. 


THE initial volume of the “‘ No-Name Series”? was 
sufficiently promising to cause the reader of it to look 
forward with considerable curiosity to a second story by 
the same author ; and certainly the author has not been 
dilatory in providing the means for gratifying that curi- 
osity. Now that we have the story, however, it is diffi- 
cult to say whether the result is a disappointment or a 
vindication of the expectations based upon the earlier 
work, ‘ Hetty’s Strange History ”’! is in several respects 
a superior performance to ‘‘ Mercy Philbrick’s Choice,” 
and shows that the author has made considerable prog- 
ress in what may be called the technical portions of the 
novelist's art ; but, on the other hand, there are the same 
bare repulsiveness in the social and mental atmosphere, 
the same perversity in the ethical standards, the same 
provincial tone of thought, and the same apparent ina- 
bility to understand what are the really attractive quali- 
ties of human character. Hetty Gunn, the heroine, is 
evidently supposed by the author to be a winning sort of 
person with a predominant strain of the heroic and the 
noble in her character ; but there are few, we imagine, 
to whom she would prove personally agreeable, and the 





1 No-Name Series. Hetty’s Strange History. By the 
author of ‘*‘ Mercy Philbrick’s Choice.’’ Boston: Roberts 
Brothers. 16mo, pp. 291. 





spirit of self-abnegation which should have been her 
redeeming feature, and which wins the author's alle- 
giance, proves in its practical results the most unenviable 
of her qualities. Though it is denounced from the be- 
ginning, and visited in the sequel with a certain measure 
of retribution, the author has evidently never grasped 
the full enormity of the act which constitutes the crucial 
event in Hetty's strange history. The motive of that act 
is so pure, or at least so free from any apparent taint 
of selfishness, and the evil of its consequences was so 
counterbalanced in one direction by good, that the true 
standard of conduct that should apply to it is com- 
pletely lost sight of, and the author seems to imply 
that the goodness or otherwise of motive is the sole 
test of the quality of an act. Such a theory of morals, 
however, overlooks the fact that in his best estate man 
is a reasoning animal as well as a feeling one, and 
that a wickedly-perverted judgment is quite as bad in 
its nature and in its consequences as perverted feelings. 
The author labors hard in the heroine’s behalf, but in 
spite of all refinements the real nature of her conduct is 
revealed by the unmistakable shock with which the read- 
er receives the closing intimation that Hetty is a real 
person and her history a true one. There was no 
marked repulsion while we could look upon the narra- 
tive as an imaginary picture of the curious transforma- 
tions which good and evil sometimes undergo in human 
life, but with the suggestion that it is real men and 
women with whom we are confronted, there arises a 
keen indignation against Hetty not unmingled with 
contempt. 

The leading male character of the story is a more 
pleasing conception than the Stephen White of the ear- 
lier book, but it is drawn with far less minuteness of de- 
tail and has less of individual flavor. The minor char- 
acters, however, are admirably drawn, and show that the 
author’s real forte lies in depicting local manners and 
mannerisms. There is an unmistakable verisimilitude 
in the sketches of Welbury society, and almost any of 
the more sequestered New England villages could easily 
furnish their prototypes. The absence of anything like 
scenic picturesqueness in the accessories is even more 
marked in this than in the earlier story, but its absence 
harmonizes well with the character of the narrative, 
about which there is a curious z#fensity which would be 
wearying, perhaps, if the story were longer, but which 
furnishes an agreeable stimulus during the two or three 
hours required for perusing the book. Altogether, it 
may be fairly said that the author of ‘ Mercy Phil- 
brick’s Choice” has sustained, if she has not increased, 
her reputation. 


FULL of instruction for all who would beautify and 
improve their homes in a rational and effective manner, 
is Colonel Waring’s little volume on ‘‘ Village Improve- 
ments and Farm Viilages.”1 It contains four papers 
which have already appeared nearly in their present form 
in one or two of the magazines; and though they are 
slight in texture, as periodical literature is often apt to 
be, they are well worthy of being preserved in more per- 
manent and accessible shape. The first paper deals 
more particularly with the work to be done by “ Village 
Improvement Associations,” like that of Stockbridge, 
Massachusetts, and points out the best manner of doing 
it—containing, among other extremely valuable sugge# 
tions, a complete outline of the regulations and methods 
of work which such associations are likely to find most 





1 Village Improvements and Farm Villages. By George E. 
Waring, Jr. Boston: J. R. Osgood & Co. x8mo, pp. 200. 
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conducive to the ends in view. The second paper is 
supplementary to the first, and treats of village sanitary 
work, pointing out the best methods of disposing . of 
sewage and the other refuse matters which human life 
inevitably produces in considerable quantities. Both 
these papers are of an eminently practical character, 
telling, with the precision and distinctness of an accom- 
plished engineer, how to construct roads and sidewalks, 
how to secure and manage the public water-supply, how 
to lay out and adorn parks and public squares, how to 
encourage the zsthetic tastes of individual property-own- 
ers, and in general how to secure the maximum of 
healthfulness and beauty with the minimum of expendi- 
ture. Careful economy both of money and trouble is 
the primary consideration in all the advice given, and 
there is many an occasion when acquaintance with these 
two essays would save money for the individual house- 
holder as well as for the collective village treasury. The 
two remaining papers are an attempt to solve the long- 
discussed questions, ‘‘ How to improve the condition of 
the American farmer,” and ‘‘ How to keep the boys on 
the farm.” Colonel Waring finds the solution in an 
approximation of farmer-life here to that which prevails 
in the older agricultural countries of Europe, where such 
a thing as our isolated and solitary farm-houses is almost 
unknown, and where the cultivators of a given region 
cluster together in some central spot, and thus secure all 
the advantages of a common village-life. The most re- 
pellent feature of farm-life, according to the author, is 
not the hard work which it involves, and the compara- 
tively scanty returns, but the “ loneliness and dullness of 
the isolated farm-house,” the lack of interesting compan- 
ionship, and the absence of that frequent and constant 
social intercourse which is the primary condition of re- 
fined and happy existence, and which young people in 
particular will not easily reconcile themselves to dispense 
with. ‘Farm villages” would remove most if not all 
of those objections to the career of a farmer which are 
driving its best blood into other pursuits, and thus caus- 
ing a sure and inevitable degeneration of the class ; and 
Colonel Waring presents two practical and practicable 
plans for farming and villages: 1. In unsettled or newly- 
settled localities ; and, 2. In the older farming sections. 
The economical and social arguments for and against 
this scheme are carefully weighed ; there is no attempt to 
ignore or belittle the difficulties in the way of its realiza- 
tion ; and, as the author has himself long been a practical 
farmer, he reasonably claims to speak with authority. 





ANOTHER collection of Colonel Waring’s essays 
which may be profitably read in connection with the 
foregoing is published in a little volume of Van Nos- 
trand’s ‘‘ Science Series.” ! It containsa paper on ‘‘ The 
Sanitary Condition of Country Houses,” read before 
the American Public Health Association, at its meeting 
in Boston, in 1876 ; another on ‘* The Sanitary Condition 
of City Houses,” read before the Public Health Associa- 
tion of New York ; and liberal extracts from correspond- 
ence between Mr. Waring and two well-known archi- 
tects on ‘‘ The Disposal of the Liquid Waste of Coun- 
try Houses.” All the questions raised are of the first 
importance, and they are discussed not in the manner of 
a theorist, but from the purely practical standpoint of a 
sanitary engineer. The conditions of congregated human 
life being what they are, how can we, by a moderate ex- 
penditure, reduce to a minimum the dangers which they 


| involve ?—this is the problem to the solution of which 


the author addresses himself, and there can be no doubt 
that, if builders and householders were familiar with his 
little book, our homes both in city and country would 
speedily become fitter abodes for civilized human beings. 
One especially valuable feature of these papers is that 
the information ‘which they aim to impart is conveyed in 
such clear and precise terms that no one can misunder- 
stand it. Perhaps the chief obstacle in the way of sani- 
tary improvement arises from the fact that, after a house- 
holder has been convinced of its importance, he does not 
know what practical methods are necessary to secure it, 
and does know that it is useless to seek aid from the 
average plumber or architect, who is seldom possessed 
of any higher grade of knowledge than that required by 
amaster-mechanic. In such cases Colonel Waring’s spe- 
cific suggestions will prove peculiarly helpful, as they 
enable us to say exactly what we want, and leave nothing 
for the workman to apply except his manipulative skill. 





SucH a story as “‘ Gérard’s Marriage”! must be a 
genuine revelation to those who entertain the conven- 
tional ideas about the frivolity, artificiality, and moral 
perversity, of French imaginative literature. It is as 
fresh and charming in its idyllic simplicity as Goethe’s 
‘* Hermann and Dorothea,” and the pure atmosphere of 
its love-making presents as agreeable a contrast to the 
overstrained passion and thinly-disguised sensualism of 
current English fiction as to the feverish performances in 
moral anatomy which distinguish what may be called the 
Parisian school of novelists. It is a story of provincial 
life in a sense that ‘‘ Samuel Brohl and Company ” was 
not, the latter being a view of that life as seen from a 
Parisian standpoint, while M. Theuriet portrays it in the 
tender and delicate tints of one who is thoroughly fa- 
miliar with it and who loves it. The heroine, it is true, 
takes many of her characteristics and a good deal of her 
piquant charm from the fact that she has participated in 
Ja vie Parisienne, but her essential qualities are those of 
an amiable and lovely girl, the freshness of whose feel- 
ings is unimpaired by any social contamination, while all 
the other characters have the full provincial flavor. In 
dimensions the story appears to be little more than a 
sketch, and the reader in taking it up will hardly expect 
to find any very careful character-drawing, but M. Theu- 
riet is a skillful artist whose slightest touch tells upon the 
general effect, and, before fifty pages are finished, we 
have made the acquaintance of a whole village society 
whose several constituent members are as clearly dis- 
criminated as the most labored creations of the modern 
English school. Next to its interest as a story, the most 
attractive feature of the work is its picturesqueness ; and 
by this we do not mean merely its truthful descriptions 
of natural scenéry, but the faculty which it exhibits on the 
part of the author of seeing and presenting an imagined 
situation with the vividness and precision of an actual 
picture. It would be easy to find in its pages material for 
half a dozen of those “ interiors” and bits of genre for 
which another branch of French art is so famous. Judg- 
ing from this little story, the rigidity of French social 
forms is not so great as to leave no room for an artistic 
contrast between the severely-proper heroine and the un- 
conventional young lady whose purity of intention and 
serene consciousness of power to attract are apt to bring 
her into collision with the barriers which propriety has in- 
terposed between young men and maidens. 








1 The Sanitary Condition in City and Country Dwelling- 
Houses. By George E. Waring, Jr. New York: D. Van 
Nostrand, 18mo, pp. 145. 


1 Gérard’s Marriage. Translated from the French of André 
Theuriet. Collection of Foreign Authors, No.2. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. 16mo, pp. 252. 
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With the cowslip and primrose in their prime. 


Art-Gallery,” page 523. 
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